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In many respects every commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, 
which I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as ‘ present in Spirit ;’ 
as ‘speaking ’ to his readers face to face ; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object 
—is influenced by some immediate impulse—is lit up 
by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces- 
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sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers ; what they expected from him, what he expected 
‘from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each particular 
portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell.’ 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process—a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other—the joint product, as it 
were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek syllo- 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 


1 No Greek scholar need be re- | the Protector (as edited by Mr. 
minded of the characteristics here | Carlyle) can fail to see what is in- 
intended in the style of Thucydides. | tended in the case of Cromwell. 
No one who reads the speeches of 
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into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person—the ‘ trans- 
ferring’ to himself ‘in a figure’ what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi- 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages of 
spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God ; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra- 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 
beautifully portrayed in Southey’s description of the 
upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 

Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, 
not only the train of argument and the construction 
of sentences, but the image presented by each separate — 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: ‘ The words of St. Paul are not dead words ; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja- 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
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rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices—sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them ; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind ; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged—some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. To enu- 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessary to represent the meaning or complete the 
history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle—or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language—would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis- 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re- 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter ; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce ‘the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing but the argu- 
ment’ of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical Epistles. The First Epistle 
to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any other 
portion of the New Testament into the institutions, 
feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period of 
the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it 1s in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
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to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on 
the facts of his life. The illustrations which the First 
Epistle furnishes of the general history of the Apo- 
stolical Church, the Second Epistle furnishes of the 
biography of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been 
the purpose of the following pages to draw out as fully 
as possible. 

It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest 
—a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of 
‘ the Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addregses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling—the change of plan—the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle—by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians ; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows : 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
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to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin- 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre- 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question ; and have also excluded all re- 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted ; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
been urged for or against it. Special explanations or 
annotations are mentioned only in the following cases : 
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namely, where the interpretations have in themselves 
a distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 
Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
demands a distinct record ; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish or 
classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schittgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.- 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed ; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso- 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated.” It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in- 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 


To these I would add a MS. com- 


1 Most of the commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, an- 
cient and modern, of annotations 
on the New Testament. The special 
writers on these two Epistles are 
fewin number, — Heydenreich, Bill- 
roth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, 
in Germany, are the most important. 


mentary on a large portion of these 
Epistles by Mr. Bonamy Price, to 
which [ had the advantage of access 
several years ago, when I first under- 
took this work. 

? See Professor Jowett’s Preface 
to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
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is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 
impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared with 
a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text! are inserted 
at the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as 
are of perpetual recurrence (such as ovrw for ovrws, 
and éortv for éori before vowels). In the Commentary 
they are only noticed in cases either where the authority 
is nearly equal, or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences to the MSS., as well as with the view of giving in 
a concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians is founded. | 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in about twelve uncial 
MSS. written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 

At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined, 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved in the Church 
of Armenia. 

In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles 


. ? The only important variations | 15, xiii. 3, xv. 61; 2 Cor. x. 12, 
are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 33, ix. | xi. 1. 
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were translated by the Fifth out of the Six Companies 
or Committees appointed for the whole work. It con- 
sisted of seven persons, Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, 
Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbett, Mr. Sanderson, 
Mr. Dakins; each of whom translated a part, to be 
submitted to the revision of the whole Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians in its present form is to be as- 
cribed, cannot now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the 
version of these Epistles in 1611, in common with that of 
the whole Bible, was professedly based on the ‘ Bishops’ 
Bible’ of 1568, and inasmuch as the alterations from that 
earlier Version are very slight, the virtual translators of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now have them, are 
those who were concerned in that work in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the initials affixed, G. G. 
—Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The 
Second Epistle having no such marks, its translator is 
not known.’ 

I have given here the text of the Authorised 
Version, with such corrections only as were required 
for the sake of more faithfully representing the sense of 
the original. 


1 Seo ‘The English Hexapla,’ pp. 143, 156. 
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TO THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


——— Opa 


CorRinTH, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which Seances 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history of the 

by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, Epistle 
in the last stages of that eventful drama, come round to 
Corinth, often before the ally and rival, but never till the last 
years of its independent existence the superior, of the other 
Grecian commonwealths. When the native vigour of the 
other states of Greece had been broken by the general sub- 
mission to Alexander and his successors,' Corinth rose at once 
to that eminence which the strength of her position as the key 
of the Peloponnesus, and the convenience of her central situa- 
tion for purposes of communication and commerce, would 
naturally have secured to her. Accordingly, the last glory of 
the Martinmas summer of Greece, in the days of the Achean 
League, was shed almost exclusively on Corinth.? Here the 
nominal independence of the Greek nation was proclaimed by 
Flamininus. Here also descended the final blow by which 
that show of freedom was destroyed by Mummius. The great- 
ness of the closing history of Corinth is best attested by the 
greatness of its fall. The triumph of Mummius was the most 
magnificent which the temple of Capitoline Jove had ever 


1 An excellent description of the | Howson, vol. i. ch. 12; and the 
state of Corinth at this period is to | article ‘Corinthus’ in Dr. Smith’s 
be found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. | Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
c. 28. Compare also the quotations Geography. 
from classical authors in Wetatein’s 2 Corinthus totius Graecies lumen.’ 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1; the Life and | —Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. ‘ Achaiz 
Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. | caput, Greecize decus.’—Florus, ii. 
J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. 8. 16, 1. 
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witnessed. As a storehouse of Grecian art and civilisation, it 
seems to have been held equal to Athens itself. For months 
and years it became the quarry from which the Roman nobles 
adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, and statues. The 
mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down in the general 
conflagration, was so great that the rich material formed from 
it was currently known in the empire under the name of 
‘Corinthian brass.’ A still stronger proof of the importance 
of the city was furnished by the precautions which the con- 
querors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit- 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the natural advantages of its situation, caused Ju- 
lius Cesar to select it as the site of a Roman settlement, 
which he established under the title of ‘ Colonia Julia Corin- 
thus,’ or ‘ Laus Juli Corinthus,’ in the same year (B. C. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This ‘ New Corinth’ accordingly became, 
Corinth, like its predecessor, but by a more direct and formal 
the capital acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of the 
of Greece. southern division of the Roman province of Greece, 
known by the name of ‘ Achza;’ in other words,—inasmuch, 
as this southern division comprehended the whole country 
south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of ‘ Macedonia’ 
had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Grecian culture,— 
the capital of Greece itself. - 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 

aturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact—as is implied in the opening' of the second—Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation: they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 
in the house of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, 


1 2 Cor. i. 1: ‘The church of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints which are in all Achaia,’ 
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but to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro- 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi- 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predominant. The First Epistle to Co- 

rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself to cc 

a Church where the Gentile element is stronger than Church, 
the Jewish; or, at least, where Christianity is expressly ane of 
exhibited in its relation to the feelings, customs, and 4 Gentile 
difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians, C®™*- 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now a subject-province without 
life or energy of its own; Grecian religion and philosophy 
were very different from what they had been in the days of 
Pericles; the illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, 
not from Plato, but from Plutarch ; not from Sophocles, but 
from Meander; not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian 
taste and knowledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed 
belief of a degenerate race, bound together under the sway 
of the proconsul Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are 
here allowed to witness the earliest conflict of Christianity 
with the culture and the vices of the ancient classical world; 
here we have an insight into the principles! which regulated 
the Apostle’s choice or rejection of the customs of that vast 
fabric of heathen society which was then emphatically called 
‘the world;’ here we trace the mode in which he combated ?2 
the false pride, the false knowledge, the false liberality, the 
false freedom, the false display, the false philosophy to which 
an intellectual age, especially in a declining nation, is con- 
stantly liable; here, more than anywhere else in his writings, 
his allusions and illustrations are borrowed not merely from 
Jewish customs and feelings, but from the literature, the 
amusements, the education, the worship, of Greece and of Rome.? 
It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as it were, in his own pe- 
culiar sphere, in the midst of questions evoked by his own 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 1-10; vi.1,10, | 7 See i. 17; iii. 4, 18-23; iy, 
12; vii. 12-24; viii. 1-13; ix. 21, , 7-13; vi. 4, 12-20; viii. 1-7; x. 
22; x. 20, 21; xi. 2-16. The grounds | 1-15, 23-33 ; xii. ; xiv. ; xv. 35-41. 
of these allusions, and of all which * See iii. 1, 2, 13; iv. 9, 13; ix. 
follow, will be explained in the notes | 24-27 ; xi. 14; xii. 12-26 ; xv. 31, 
on the Epistles. . : 33; 2 Cor. ii. 14-16; v. 10. 
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implied in various passages in these Epistles,' amongst the 
poverty-stricken towns of the rest of Greece.? With the con- 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the 
luxury and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an 
infamous notoriety,? and which, connected as they were in the 
case of the Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, suffici- 
ently explain the denunciations of sensuality to which the 
Apostle gives utterance in these Epistles‘ more frequently and 
elaborately than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was cele- 
brated for maintaining the character of a highly polished and 
literary society, such as (even without taking into account its 
connexion with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural 
basis for much both of the praise and blame with which the 
First Epistle abounds, in regard to intellectual gifts. ‘ At 
Corinth, you would learn and hear even from inanimate objects’ 
—so said a Greek teacher within a century from this time— 
‘so great are the treasures of literature in every direction, 
wherever you do but glance, both in the streets themselves and 
in the colonnades; not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, 
and the general spirit of instruction and inquiry.’ ® 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
city, such as might have existed in the earlier ages 
of Grecian history. But the elements of which its 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 
doubtless an acquired tongue. The new inhabitants, to the 
Romans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 
them from the old Greek inhabitants; not ‘ Corinthii,’ but 


Foreign 
elements. 


1 1 Cor. iv. 8; xvi. 2 ; 2 Cor. viii. 
2,10; ix. 2, 5-11. 

* Lucian introduces Meerichus as 
roy mAovctoy, Toy mdvu TAOUTLOY, TOY 
ex Kopivéov, rdv moddas dAxadas 
éxovra, ov dveyds "Aptotéas, mXovctos 
kai avrés @v.— Dial. Mort. xi.1. See 
also the passages from Aristides and 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 
1 Cor. i. 2. 

5 In the words KopivOialea bar, Ko~ 
pev6ia xopa, &c. It is needless to 


; refer more particularly to the nu- 


merous passages quoted at length in 
Wetatein on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion, 
Chrysostomus, Athenseus, Lucian, 
and Eustathius. 

41 Cor. v. 1; vi. 9-20; x.7, 8; 
2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. 

5 1 Cor. i. 22-ii. 16 ; i. 4, 5; iv. 
7,8; viii. 1; x. 15 ; xiii. 1-9 ; xv. 35. 

6 Aristides in Neptun. p. 23, in 
Wetatein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 
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‘Corinthienses.’! The settlement of Cesar consisted not of 
native Greeks, but of foreigners; ? some, doubtless, were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Cesar’s army.’ But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen;‘ and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corinthian names which occur in 
the New Testament® are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth. The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) would certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Rome back towards the East, in conse- 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius.6 A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and 
it is evident that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Roman names— Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Rome and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are heard of now at 
Rome,’ now at Cormth,® now at Ephesus.? Phoebe of Cen- 
chrez goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.” Fortu- 
natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus.!! 


1 Festus : ‘ Corinthienses ex eo dici 
ceperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum 
sunt deducti, qui antea Corinthiisunt 
dicti.’ This was after the analogy 
of Hispanienses and Hispani, Sicilt- 
enses and Siculi. In Greek the dis- 
tinction was not made, else the 
Epistles would have been addressed 
mpos Kopwtets. There is not the 
least reason to infer from this, or 
from any other of the facts here 
mentioned, that Latin was habitually 
spoken at Corinth ; and the whole 
structure of the Epistles repels such 
an hypothesis. 

3 Paus. Cor. 2: KoptrOoy olxotouw 
ovdels TeY dpyaiwy—éro«ot 8€ amo- 
oraAévres umd ‘Popaioy. 


S rd orpatiwrudy.—Plut. Cesar. 
c. 5. 

4 Strabo, viii. 520 A. : woddy dé 
xpdvov epnuos peivaca 7 KopivOos dve- 
Arp6n made vd Kaicapos rov Oeod 
da rHy eddpviay eroixous mépavros 
Tou adzmedevOepixoy yevous mAciorous. 
He visited Corinth just after the 
settlement. 

5 1 Cor. i. 14, 16 ; xvi. 17 ; Rom. 
xvi. 21-23 ; Acts xviii. 8, 17. 

® Acts xviii. 2. 

7 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

8 Acts xviii. 1, 2. 

° 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

10 Rom. xvi. 1. 

11 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
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Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of entered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St. Paul. inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone! when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con- 
stant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus: But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 
outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. These hopes were, indeed, even then con- 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter- 
natural intimations,? he at last took the resolution—memorable 
for all time—of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march ; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not as a final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus,’ and at last, impatient of the 
delay,‘ took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun- 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers,’ provided him with an abode;® and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 
in Macedonia,’ he maintained himself by manual labour in the 





1 1 Thess. iii. 1. | 5 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5. 
* Acts xvi. 6, 7, 10. | °° Acts xviii. 2, 3. 
* Acts xvii. 15, 16. 7 1 Thess. ii. 9. 


4+ 1 Thess. iii. 1. 
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trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- Teaching 

agogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by his of St. Paul. 
experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op- 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis- 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, ‘he was pressed 
in the spirit,’ and ‘testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Measiah.’! Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective? which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Bercea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel,’ partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his in- 
tention of ‘going henceforth to the Gentiles.’ He had not 
far ‘to go.” Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands. But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au- 
dience he ‘sat,’® after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught 
with unabated fervour ‘the Cross of Christ.’? The only fur- 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, was the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif- 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 


1 Acts xviii. 5. 4 ropevoopa Acts xviii. 5. 
? avriragcopévay, BAacgnpovrroyv. 5 1 Cor. i. 14, 
Acts xviii. 6. | © éxaOoe. Acta xviii. 11. 


3 Matt. x. 14. |} 7 1 Cor, ii, 2. 
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principles of the Roman Jaw, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.! 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
Import- life, 1s evident from the mention of the vision which 
anceofthe appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
saa the synagogue, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 
aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, ‘I am with you,’ was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great—‘for I have much people in this city.’"? The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
Effect of the First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society, 
his teach- such as that which existed in the capital of Greece 
ing. at that time; to a worn-out creed, which consisted 
rather in a superstitious apprehension’ of unseen powers than 
in any firm belief of an overruling Providence; to a worn-out 
philosophy which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of 
Plato and the practical wisdom of Aristotle into the subtleties 
of the later Stoics or Epicureans; to a worn-out national 
character, in which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind 
survived,—the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but 
on simple facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even 
the most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as 
life from the dead. There were some converts‘ doubtless from 
the wealthier citizens; but the chief impression was produced 
on the lower orders of society: ‘not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,’® but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 


1 See the description of his cha- | city, oixovépos tis médews (Rom. xvi. 
racter in the quotations in Wetstein | 23), and Crispus, the president of 
on Acts xviii. 12. the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 

3 Acts xviii. 10. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned by 

5 See the sketch of Paganism, in | name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22; vii. 
the first chapter of Neander’s His- | 30, 31 ; and xvi. 2 ; 2Cor. ix. 7, 10. 
tory of the Christian Church. 5 1 Cor. i. 26. 

* So Erastus the treasurer of the | 
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Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 
often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only in a much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was ‘their 
father;’! and by his precepts? they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol- 
lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the ,,., ... 
port of Cenchresx for Ephesus. This great city now moval to 
became his home even more than Corinth had been Ephesus. 
before. Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in 
Judza,* and followed nearly the same plan as that which he 
had adopted at Corinth; first trying to establish his footing 
in the synagogue, and then erecting a separate school or syna- 
gogue in the house of one of his converts. Thus passed away 
three years from the time of his departure from Corinth. 
Towards the end of this period he received accounts which 
greatly agitated him. The Corinthian Church, like almost all 
the early Christian societies, combined two distinct elements : 
first, that consisting of Jews or of proselytes, formed from the 
class which the Apostle had originally addressed, and therefore 
exercising considerable influence over the whole body of which 
it was the nucleus; secondly, the mass of Gentile converts 
which sprang up during the latter stages of the Apostle’s 
preaching, and which at Corinth, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, must have much outnumbered the _. 
others. While St. Paul remained at Corinth, the a "Ce: 
jealousy between these two sections of the Church had rinthian 
lain dormant; but when he was removed, their animo- en 
sities, encouraged no doubt by the factious spirit so inveterate 
in the Greek race, burst forth; and the Christian community 
was divided into various parties, formed by the various crossings 


11 Cor. iv. 14, 15; 2 Cor. xi. 2. 5 Acts xx. 31. 
3 sapadéceas. 1 Cor. xi. 1. 4 See 1 Cor. xii. 2. 
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of these two main divisions. The Gentile party was in the 
ascendant, both from their superior numbers, and also from 
the as yet undiminished influence of the Apostle. But, 
whether from the visit of Peter and ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’! or teachers preaching in their name, or from some un- 
known cause, the Jewish party,’ after St. Paul’s departure, 
gained sufficient ground to call themselves by a distinct name, 
and to impugn his authority, first covertly,? and then a few 
months later, openly and vehemently.‘ In the interval be- 
tween his first and second visit to Ephesus, the Corinthian 
Church had also received the instructions of the great Alexan- 
drian teacher Apollos, who had been sent thither by Aquila 
and Priscilla; and his name thus had become a rallying point 
for one section of the Church,—probably that which hung 
halfway between the extreme Jews and the extreme Gentile 
party. Apollos himself had left Corinth, and returned to 
Ephesus;*> but his partisans still continued to foment the 
factions. To the evils of this party spirit was added the ten- 
dency of the Gentile faction to carry their views of freedom 
to the extreme of license. The profligacy which disgraced the 
heathen population of Corinth was not only practised, but 
openly avowed, by some of the advocates of Christian liberty.® 
The disputes were carried to such a pitch, and the boundaries 
between the heathen and Chmistian parts of the community 
were so little regarded, that lawsuits between Christians were 
brought into the Roman and Greek courts of Justice.’ The 
sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, even when held 
in the colonnades of the temples. The Christian women threw 
off the head-dress which the customs of Greece and of the East 
required:® the most solemn ordinance of Christian brotherhood 
was turned into the careless festivity of a Grecian banquet.’® 
And even the better points of their character, which had 
formed the basis of the Apostle’s commendations and of their 
own advance in Christian knowledge and power, had been 
pushed to excess. The strong taste for intellectual specula- 
tion, which three centuries of political servitude had not been 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5. 5 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

2 Themore detailed representation 6 v.1; vi. 10. 
of this party is reserved for the notes 7 vi. 1-8. 
on 1 Cor. i. 10, and the Introduction 8 viii. 4-13; x. 14-33. 
to the Second Epistle. ® xi, 2-16. 

§ 1 Cor. ix. 1-5. | 3° xil 17-84. 

‘2 Cor. x.-xii. | 
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able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to attach an 
undue importance to those points in their teachers, or in 
Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe- 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul ;! 
hence the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as 
in the case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general 
Resurrection) the exaggeration of purely intellectual diffi- 
culties ;? hence, in some instances, an adoption of the extreme 
view of some of the old philosophers, regarding an entire 
separation from the world as necessary ;* hence an over-esti- 
mate of those preternatural gifts which tended to astonish and 
excite, and an unjust depreciation of those which tended only 
to instruction and to improvement.‘ These views, combined 
with an overweening consciousness of the position which the 
Corinthian congregation held in the Christian world as the 
most highly favoured of all the Gentile churches, not only in- 
duced them to look down with contempt on all other Christian 
bodies,5 but also soured in the hearts of individuals the milk 
of human kindness, and extinguished the light of Christian 
love, which ought to have been the characteristic mark of 
every Christian society. With these dangers, which, as pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the Gentile element in Corinth, affected 
the larger part of the community, were united others from the 
opposite quarter. The Jewish part of the Church was not 
likely to amalgamate easily with such excessive views of 
liberty as were popular at Corinth; and, although at present 
they were not sufficiently powerful to make their influence 
generally felt, yet their exaggerated scruples, on the subject 
of sacrificial feasts’ and of mixed marriages, increased the 
difficulties of the Gentile believers ;* and there were, besides, 
mutterings of discontent and suspicion against the Apostle, 
which already foreboded the storm that was to break out a few 
months later against his character and authority.® 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared 
for such intelligence. The constant communication between 


? ni. 1-5. xiv. 36. 

si. 17, 18 ; i. 1; vill. 1; xv. 35. ° vi. 1; viii. 1; xii.1; xvi. 14, 
3 vii. 1-5. 1 viii, 1-12. 

4 xii, l-xiv. 40. 8 vii. 12-16. 


$4.2; iv. 7,8; vii. 17; xi. 16; ® ix. 1-8. 
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Corinth and Ephesus must have brought him continual in- 
Tidings of formation of the state of the Corinthian Church; and 
these dis- he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to recall 
orders. to them the image of his teaching and life, which he 
knew from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their 
recollections; and probably also (though this is not expressly 
stated) to communicate to them the intention which he had 
then formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the 
spring, crossing the Augean Sea to Greece, and paying two 
visits to Corinth,—one immediately on his landing, and a 
second later on in the year, after seeing the Churches in 
Macedonia. Timotheus! was accompanied by Erastus,? in all 
probability the same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would 
thus be in a position to recommend him to the Corinthian con- 
gregation. But,’ after the departure of these two men, the 
rumours became still darker; and two points in particular 
seem to have determined the Apostle to take some strong 
measures to check the growing evil. One was the information 
which he received from the household of Chloe—whether resi- 
dent at Corinth or at Ephesus it is difficult to say,—that the 
factions had reached a formidable height,‘ and that their dis- 
putes had descended even into social life and destroyed the 
solemnity of Christian worship.’ The other, and more alarm- 
ing, was the fact of an incestuous marriage, scandalous even 
to the heathen, of a man with his father’s wife.6 This, com- 
bined with the general accounts of their state, was sufficient 
to induce the Apostle to send at once to Corinth without 
waiting for the announcement of the arrival of Timotheus, to 
insist upon the expulsion of the offender from the Christian 
community,’ and then to delay his own visit to Corinth till 
after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for his injunc- 
tions and his warnings to have their proper effect.® 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
ture were such as to render the reception of this news peculiarly 


1 iv. 17; Acts xix. 22. grounds for this assumption will 

2 Acts xix. 22; Rom. xvi. 23; 2 | appear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii. 1; 
Tim. iv. 20. | 1 Cor. v. 9. | 

$ It is assumed throughout these | ‘ 1 Cor. i. 10-iv. 21. 

ages that there were no visits of ; * xi. 18. 

St. Paul to Corinth besides those wa eee 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 1; xx.2; i 7 vy. 3. 
and no Epistles except the two now | ® xvi. 1, 6, 7; 2 Cor. i. 15; ii. 9. 
extant in the New Testament. The , 
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trying. Whilst the Corinthian Christians had been thus in- 
dulging their own speculations and passions, and ,.. 
absorbed in the contemplation of their own greatness of St. Paul 
and dignity, he had for three years been continuing Sere 
his labours in a city hardly less important than these 
Corinth itself,—the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth ‘dings. 
was of Greece. In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in 
Greece, with his own hands,’ and devoted himself, with all 
the fervour of his impassioned character, and at the risk of 
his life,? to the superintendence of the Church.? His labours, 
too, had extended from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent 
district ; and probably in some of these journeys he under- 
went those hardships of which he speaks as recent, ‘ perils 
from the robbers’ in the neighbouring mountains, who after- 
wards seized on a later Apostle in the same vicinity : ‘ ‘ perils 
from the “ river-torrents,”’ which so characterise the winter- 
travels of all those regions.° 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
seize the first opportunity for the expression of his , 1... 
own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of letter from 
his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself the Corin- 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy mem- oa 
bers of the Corinthian Church—Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
Stephanas,° bearing an epistle from that portion of their body 
(at this time by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the 
Apostle’s authority, asking for a solution of various questions 
which their internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of 
marriage, of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts,’ and 
containing also assurances of their general adherence to his 
precepts. A reply to these questions required a detailed letter 
from himself; and this at once afforded an occasion for the out- 
pouring of his thoughts and feelings. The combination of 
these circumstances rendered it the most important emergency 
in which (so far as we know) he had ever been called, up to 
this time, to express himself in writing. Whether the he Fist 
Epistle to the Galatians was composed before or after Erisrzz. 
this period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were 
the principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 


1 Acts xx. 34. 5 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 
? Tb. 31. 6 1 Cor. xvi. 17, 
3 1 Cor. xv. 30-32. 7 vil. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1. 


4 Euseb. H. E. iii. 23. 8 xi. 2. 
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Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of Asia 
Minor—bore no comparison with the situation of a congrega- 
tion placed before the eyes of the whole civilised world in the 
capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle had 
laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently with unusual 
success, was torn by factions, and marred by extravagances 
which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and 
break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings of 
St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order; of 
Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of Suabia, 
or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster,— afford a faint 
image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with the first great 
moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But if the import- 
ance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, so also it 
demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, perhaps 
there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which the 
successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, as 
this ; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual con- 
fidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
Scone of Presume that any traces of the scenes from which 
the Epis- he wrote are discernible in his Epistle; nor are the 
tle ; features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. 
Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, 
still visible in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have 
suggested or confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the 
athletic and dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magni- 
ficent pile of the Temple of Artemis, which overhung the 
harbour, must have presented to him, even in a more lively 
form than his recollections of Athens and Corinth, the splendour 
and the emptiness of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
Time of  Deighbourhood of Ephesus,’ at the close of the three 
the Epis- years spent there by the Apostle,” but whether before 
ee or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must 

Pees: have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken 
of as not far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the 
Jewish passover ‘ become more appropriate. The precise date 


11 Cor. xvi. 5, 8, 19 (cp. Acts ; ° 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 
Xviii. 24, 26); xv. 32. 4 v. 7,8; xv. 20. 
> Acts xix. 10; xx. 1, 31. 
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after the Christian era can only be fixed by a general deter- 
mination of the chronology of the Acts. For practical purposes 
it is, however, sufficient to say that it must have been twenty 
or thirty years after his conversion, and in the early part of the 
reign of Nero. 

It was written, with the exception of the few last lines, not 
by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis;! 4 manuen- 
not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes sis. 
also,— whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 
Corinthian synagogue,’ or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing, in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces? of 
his constant and recent hardships; his eyes at times streaming 
with tears of grief and indignation; ‘ the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch- 
ment or papyrus® which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes 
was himself the scribe; and, if so, we may conceive him not 
only transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at 
times with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it 
may be, interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten 
fact, as of the baptism of the household of Stephanas,® or of 
some possible misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa- 
gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all Contentsof 
his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- theEpistle. 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church.’ 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them.’ First, he touches the most 
obvious evil—that of the Factions,® which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis- 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth,’ he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage," which forms 


1 xvi. 21. 7 i. 1-9. 

2 Acts xviii. 17. § i, 10-vi. 20. 
3 Gal. Mae 2Cor. xi. 27; iv. 10. ® i, 10-iv. 18. 
* 2 Cor. ii. 10 iv, 14-21. 

5 See 2 Johar 12; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 11 y,—vi. 20. 

© See i. 16. 
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the chief practical occasion of bis address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society.1 This subject, like that 
of the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts. 
near or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note 
or appendix subsequently added.? 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter.2 This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 
before him, in order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language.‘ Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage ;* and there he is care- 
ful to point out that his advice rests solely on his own autho- 
rity, not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The 
second relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts ;® in 
discussing which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from 
the immediate object of the Epistle by the recollection of that 
darker enemy which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, 
aimed its insinuations at his character and authority.” The 
third point in the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of 
adherence to his precepts for the regulation of their assem- 
blies,® in connexion with which they had a question to propose 
to him regarding the spiritual gifts.2 But before the Apostle 
could answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which 
he seems to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of 
the women in the Christian assemblies,’ and of the factious 
spirit which had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s 
Supper ;"' and it is not till he has disposed of these that he 
returns to the question of the Gifts.'* It is in the discussion of 
this question that he bursts forth into the fervent description 
of Christian Love, which, as it meets all the various diffi- 
culties and complaints in the whole course of the Epistle, 
must be regarded as the climax and turning point of the 
whole.'® 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 


: v. 3, 5 8 xi. 2 

v. 9-vi. 9. ° xii. 1 

$ vii. 1-xiv. 40. 10 xi, 3-16 

‘ vii. 1; viii. 1; xi. 2; xii. 1. xi, 17-34. 
® vii. 1-40. 12 x. Xi. XIV. 
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been communicated in their letter or from some other source, 
it is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct compo- 
sition, in its beginning, middle, and end.' 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time longer.* Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed.? 
Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe- 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.‘ But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, for the Christian 
poor in Judea.®> These men were now at Ephesus ; and Titus 
—one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts—apparently from some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem. Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external business with 
which these precautions were connected, it is only by implica- 
tion that his feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is con- 
cluded (with the exception of one severe expression which 
seems to betray the anxiety and indignation working within ’) 
with the usual calmness and eee of the Apostle’s parting 
salutations.® 


The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second ; but the reverence pects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation theEpistle. 


1 xy, * 2 Cor. xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-5, 
: xvi. 17. and the ai on xvi. 12. 

xvi. 10. his 
4 xvi. 12. ® xvi. 1-24. 


5 2 Cor. viii. 17-24, 
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may be inferred from the language in which it 1s alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: ‘ Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
as well then as now, you formed parties.’ ' 


1 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 


The Greek text is printed from Lachmann’s text, with the 
variations from the Received Text indicated below. The 
variations of the English translation from the Authorised Ver- 
sion speak for themselves. 
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SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION} 


ITATAOX [xdyrés] aardotodos *ypiorov "Inood dua Oe- 
Ajparos Oeov, kai Bwoabeys 6 aderdds, "7p ExxXynoia TOV 
Geod, "yytaopevas &v xptoT@ 'Inoov, Ty ovary &v KopivOy, 
KXynTots ayiows, OWY TAaTW ToOLS EémuKahoUMEVOLS TO OVOLG 
Tov Kupiov Hav "Inoov xpiotov & Tavti TOTw, “avTaV 
Kai nuav. Fydpis vp Kal eipyvn ard Geod trarpos Nav 
kat Kupiov ‘Inoov xpiotov. 


*"Incov xpiorov. » rH oben ev K. ary. dv xp. ‘Inood. * abréy re nal, 
1" DAUL, called to be an apostle of Christ Jesus, through the will of 
God, and Sosthenes our brother, *unto the Church of God, to 
them that are hallowed in Christ Jesus, to the Church which is at 
Corinth, to them that are called to be holy, with all that call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord in every place, theirs and ours: 
‘grace unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


I xAynrés ardorodos. The two , Eusebius (H. E. i. 12) makes him 


words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1. «Anros 
may be, ‘ called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,’ according to its 
usual sense (in verse 2, and vil. 
20, 21); or, more simply, ‘ called 
to the state of an Apostle.’ 
Sosthenes is possibly the ruler 
of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17 ; at any rate, a Christian well 
known to the Corinthians ; as is 
implied both by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the 
Epistle (whether as the com- 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addi- 
tion 6 ddeAdds, ‘ the brother,’ 1.e. 
‘the person well known to the 
Christian brotherhood.’ Com- 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to Timo- 
theus, Col. i. 1; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23; and a similar use 
of it especially in 2 Cor. viii. 18. 


one of the Seventy Disciples. 

2 TH éxxAynoig. Here, as in all 
the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians ; 
an expression which, in the case 
of those with whom he was not 
personally acquainted(asin Rom. 
1.7; Col.1.2; and, perhaps, Eph. 
i, 1), is omitted. 

yacpévos . . . KAyTOLS ayiots, 
‘called’ or ‘converted’ ‘to a 
state of holiness.’ The inver- 
sion of the usual order of xAjors 
(‘calling,’ ‘conversion’) and 
dyiacpos (‘ holiness,’ ‘sanctifi- 
cation’) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language. (Com- 
pare ver. 11.) There is some- 
thing almost rhythmical in the 
inversion of the clauses in B. D. 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 

mv wat Tots eruxaAoupevots . « 
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*Eiyapiote 7@ ew pov aavTore mrept UEay emt 7 
Xapire TOU Jeov TH Sodeion tui ev XpraT@ "Inaod, °éri ev 
mayti éemhoutioOnte &v auty, é&v Tavti Aéyw Kal doy 
yrooe, *xa0as To paptipiov Tov xpioTov éBeBaiwOn ev 
ww, ‘@ore bpas py vorepetoOar & pydevi yapiopart, 
atrexSexopevous THY atoKdAuw TOU Kupiouv Hav "Incod 
xpurtov’ %Ss cat BeBawiorer vpas ews Téous aveyKNy- 


47 thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which 
was given you in Christ Jesus, *that in every thing ye were en- 
riched by Him, in all utterance and in all knowledge: °even as the 
testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: ’s0 that ye come behind in 
no gift, waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ : °Who shall 


also confirm you unto the end blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 


. . Rpav. This may be, (1) ‘I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,’ as in 2 Cor. i, 1: (2) 
‘I address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:’ but rather, (3) 
‘I address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through- 
vut the world.’ This Jast sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
éy wayri rorw, and atrav kai 
ypev, i.e. ‘in other parts of the 
world besides your own: He is 
the Lord of all of them, no less 
than of me and of you.’ 

éruadovpevots to svoxa. In 
the LXX. this is the translation 
of the Hebrew 0Y3 NIP, the 
general idea of worship or praise. 
In the New Testament it ex- 
presses the further idea of calling 
to aid (comp. Acts ii. 2] ; ix. 14, 
21; vi. 59; Rom. x. 13, 14; 2 
Tim. ii. 22); and, as illustrated 
by popular use, Kaicapa émxa- 
Aciobat, ‘ to appeal to the Empe- 
ror, Acts xxv. 11,12, &. As 
applied to our Lord, it implies 
the consciousness of Him not 
only as Lord, but as Saviour 
and Deliverer. 


5 éwAovricOyre, ‘ye were en- 
riched,’ i.e. ‘at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon yon,’ 
referring to the words, r9 ydprre 
dobeion. 

6 ro papripiov. The testi- 
mony borne to Christ by the 
preecnag of Paul was confirmed 

y the gifts which followed on 
their conversion. Compare ‘The 
seal of my Apostleship are ye in 
the Lord,’ ix. 2. 

7 This refers to those gifts 
of insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time 
when the veil of this outer 
world should be withdrawn 
(dsroxaAvyv) and Christ Himself 
revealed to their eyes. Comp. 
Tit. ii. 13; Phil. iii. 20. 

8 ‘And this hope will not be 
baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
if to the end.’ 4s refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
kat BeBouwoe evidently refers 
back to ¢BeBaw6y in 6. (2) év 
T. Huépa T. x. H. 'L. xy. would else 
be #pépa atrod. (3) 6 Beds is 
the general subject of the whole 
sentence, and therefore repeated 
in verse 9. For the sense, com- 
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TOUS EV TH Hep TOV Kuplov Hav "Incod xp.orov. 


o ro- 


a e ‘4 9 @ 9  d > a, ~ en 9 ~ 
Tos 6 Oeds, du’ ov ExAHOnTE cis KOWwViay TOD Vio’ avTOv 
*Inood xpiorov Tov Kupiou Hav. 


Christ. 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


pare Phil.i. 6: ‘Being confident 
of this very thing that He who 
hath begun a good work in you 
will continue it till the day of 
Jesus Christ.’ The assurance 
that all will in the end be well 
with God’s servants is implied 


°God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the communion 


in the very notion of religious 
faith. The more we look upon 
ourselves as dependent beings, 
the more impossible does it seem 
that God should ever loosen the 
link which connects us with 
Himeelf. 


PaRaPHRASE OF Cuap. I. 1—9. 


PAUL, whose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself, and Sosthenes united with him in Christian brother- 
hood, send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation, as well as to all other believers, who are equally 
with them worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion, and 
hope that God will continue the good work which He has thus 
begun. 





THE APOsTOLICAL SALUTATIONS. 


THE praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re- 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church 
which, in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving 
The Apo- Of severe censures. But in considering this, it may 
atle’s selec- he observed that the praise there bestowed on faith 
eee and holiness is here almost confined to gifts such as 
in hi knowledge and wisdom, which were obviously not in- 
readers. compatible with the moral degradation into which 
some of the members of the Church had fallen. And it is in 
accordance with the Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the 
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first instance, on some point of sympathy and congratulation, 
not merely from a prudential policy, but from natural courtesy 
and generosity. It is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches 
in the Acts. Perhaps the opening of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is the only exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification of a 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents 1), ideal 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing and the 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society ¢, eon’ 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—‘ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.’ And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which it 
was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what is 
now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, the 
Christian representative of that community. A Christian of 
Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards from 
one to the other; but, however great were the disorders of the 
one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call upon 
him to exchange the communion of the one for the communion 
of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent resi- 
dent in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di- 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
grown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In the East, the ancient view, in this respect, still 
on the whole prevails. 

‘Spartam nactus es: hanc exorna,’ was a maxim of Apo- 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their community ; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
Chap. I. 10——TIV. 20. 


THE first great division of the Epistle, I. 10—IV. 20, is 
based on the information which the Apostle had received from 
Corinth: and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to THe Factions. 


THE FACTIONS. 
Chap. I. 10——IV. 20. 


In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle- 
siastical party,—of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it 1s so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the ap- 
Meaning of plication of the word ‘schism’ (cy/opa) to a moral 
‘schism.’ iyision.' But, instead of the meaning usually as- 
signed to it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is 
here used for a division within a society. These factions or 
‘schisms,’ therefore, in the Corinthian Church, must not be 
considered as dissentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of 
the community, but as recognised parties of which the commu- 
nity itself was composed ; corresponding not to such divisions 
as are caused by the existence of Protestant Churches outside 
the Church dependent on the See of Rome, or Dissenting 
Churches outside the Established Church of England, or 
Maronite and Nestorian Churches outside the Greek Church, 


1 In classical writings it is always | it is used in the sense of ‘ discord,’ 
applied to actual rents of stone, gar- | as here, are in St. John’s Gospel 
ments, nets, or the like, as in Matt. | (John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19). The 
ix. 16 ; Mark ii. 21. The only other | classical word for which cyiopa is a 
passagesinthe NewTestamentwhere | substitute is ardots. 
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but to internal divisions, such as are occasioned by the conflicts 
between the several religious or monastic orders in the Greek 
and Koman Churches, or between political and theological 
parties in the nations and Churches of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
different from any with which we are familiar. They Grounds of 
were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux division. 
of various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, 
and by the tendency to faction which had long characterised 
the Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady 
(vooos) of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial 
occasion was the same which was to be found in all the Churches 
of the Apostolical age, and which has never since been found 
in any. At no subsequent period have Christian communities 
been agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of 
Jewish and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity 
have, in later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so 
little distinction in their character, that their influence, as such, 
on the rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the 
first century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the 
most exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they 
formed the basis of the community; and the difficulty of re- 
conciling their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of 
the chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con- 
nexion, and taught to look upon each other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immorality 
as either innocent or indifferent, and the future life, if not in- 
credible, at least difficult to be believed; whilst the other part, 
comprising the most earnest and energetic portion of the society, 
consisted of men, Jews either by birth or by religion, who still 
retained all the Jewish rites of circumcision, of the Sabbath, 
of abstinence from particular kinds of food, and of attendance 
at the Jewish festivals. No equal degree of contrariety has 
ever since been found within the bosom of the same religious 
society. In large nations, it is true that the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may mount in some instances 
nearly to the same pitch; but in such cases the fusion has not 
been attempted, and the two bodies have lived apart, if not in 
open separation, from each other. 
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‘In the third place, the professed watchwords of 
named these parties were the names, not of any subordinate 
teachers, but of the Apostles themselves and their 
and their immediate followers,—* I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I 
followers. of Kephas, I of Christ.’ 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. ‘ These 
things, says the Apostle, ‘I have in a figure transferred 
(merecynpatica) to myself and Apollos for your sakes ;’ as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and it is 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in- 
tention of confining himself to those who called themselves after 
his name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his Judaising opponents, but 
against the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to 
be his partisans were no less animated than those who claimed 
to be his enemies. Such appears to have been the course 
adopted also in the opening of the argument,’ where he im- 
mediately selects the party which said, ‘I am of Paul,’ as the 
chief instance of the sin common to them all. 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. ‘ The blessed Apostle Paul,’ he says, ‘ wrote to you 
about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as well as 
now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less sinful, 
because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved by 
them.’? 

That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 

Gentile which ran through all the Churches of this 
ties of Ke- period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
Phas and themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 

of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be 
doubted: and it would seem probable that the party of Paul 


1 i, 13-16, 2 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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was in the ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, 
which chiefly attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile 
portion of the community; and the party of Kephas, during 
the period of the Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a 
formidable body of Judaisers. And the connexion of these 
latter with Kephas is further confirmed by the appeals which 
they would seem to have made to his example and authority, 
in the only passage where their presence is certainly indicated 
in the First Epistle, and in the stress laid by St. Paul on the 
error of St. Peter in his address toa similar party in Galatia.! 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
correctly called Apollonius, must have been closely The party 
connected with those of Paul may be inferred both °f Apollos. 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts,? and from the constant union of their names in this 
Epistle. The contrast of the expressions, Paul ‘planting,’ 
Apollos ‘ watering ;’ Paul ‘laying the foundation,’ another 
‘ building ; ’ agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to 
the visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters‘ would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, ‘ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures,’® 

Whether the words ‘and I of Christ’ (eyo 52 ypicrod) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. the party 
One would be glad with Chrysostom so to read the of Christ. 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, ‘ But Jam of 
Christ.’ Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 
more decisive expression (such as éy@ 52 [ladXos ypio rod) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. And that there was some party laying claim to an ex- 
clusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies,* ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, ‘If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


11 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. ii. 11-14. ; Kephas, not the Apostle, is meant. 
These passages, as well as that just * Acts xviii. 26, 27. 

quoted from Clemens, sufficiently 3 iii. 4; iv. 6; xvi. 12. 

refute the hypothesis of Theophylact * i. 17-28 ; ii. 1-6. 

and Cécumenius (on Gal. ii.), and of 5 Acts xviii. 28. 

Eusebius (H. E. i. 12), that another ® 1 Cor. i. 13. 
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this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s;’! 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered ‘ Apostles of Christ’ and 
‘ministers of Chmrst.’? The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the J uda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
‘the Christ,’ the ‘anointed Messiah,’ ‘the son of David ;’ 
and ‘ the outward appearance,’ the ‘carnal and fleshly ’ argu- 
ments, on which they prided themselves,’ would be based on 
their intercourse either with ‘ Christ Himself after the flesh,’ 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Him,® or 
with ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’® especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine.’ 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
Extinction @Xi8t in other parts of the New Testament, and the 
of the writings immediately following upon them. But the 
Parties. — only certain traces, besides those already referred to, 
are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between 
Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in 
the ‘ Clementines,’ a work of about the date a.p. 212-230. 
With this exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions 
once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has any 
disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal im- 
portance ; never has any disruption which once appeared of 
importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal con- 
troversy) being so completely healed. 


1 2 Cor. x. 7. 5 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

2 2 Cor. xi. 13, 23. 6 1 Cor. ix. 5. : 

3 2 Cor. v. 12; x. 2, 3, 7. 7 Comp. especially Gal. u1. 11, 21, 
4 2 Cor. v. 16. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FACTIONS. 


’Tlapaxado Sé dyads, adeddot, Sua tov dvdparos tov 
Kupiou wav ‘Ingod xpirrod, iva. 76 auto héynte tavres 
Kal, U7) €&v vw oyxiopata, ire S€ KaTHpTITpEVoL ev TH 
QuT@ vol, Kal &v TH avTH yuan. | &dyoOn ydp por mepi 
Vpav, adeAHot pov, Vd TaV Xhons, Te Epes ev vty eiciv. 
*®héyw S€ TovTO, OTL ExacTos tpav eye "Eyw per eipe 
TTabddov, éyw 5éAtrohda, eyo 5é Knda, éya S€ ypucrrov. 
Buepepiotas 6 xpiotds. pa Iadhos éotavpaiOn “epi 

* bwtp bua. 
0 Now I exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all say the same thing and that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 


same judgment. ''For it was declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 


among you. 


IO mapaxaXo =‘ obsecro.” A 
mixture of entreaty and com- 
mand. : 

du rou §=éydparos, i.e. as the 
bond of union, and as the most 
holy name by which they could 
be adjured. The connexion of 
this with xowwviay in verse 9 is 
the link between this and the 
preceding paragraph. 

va tO aro déynre, ‘call your- 
selves by one common name,’ 
instead of those various names 
which are afterwards noticed : 
opposed to éxacros Aeyer. Comp. 
Arist. Pol. ii. 3, 3. 86 éore 
wayras 76 airo Aeyev Gd py 
xaXoy,. . - GdX’ ov Svvarov, wd & 
ovfey Gpovoryriucov. 

Katnpricpévoe ‘restored,’ xart- 
aprifw, though capable of a more 
general signification, is usually 
employed, as here, with the sense 
of ‘restoring’ or ‘completing’ 
something which has been set 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, 


13.Now this I say, that every one of you saith, J am of 
Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Kephas ; and I of Christ. 


18 Christ 


where it is used of the mending 
of the nets. Here it is probably 
suggested by the literal meaning 
of ‘ cyxiopara,’ rents. 

Karaprurrnp was the acknow- 
ledged phrase in classical Greek 
for a reconciler of factions. So - 
Herodot. iv. 161. 

vovs. Probably no greater 
difference than between xapdia 
and yuy7 in Acts iv. 32. 

11 tro trav XAdys, probably 
the slaves of Chloe going to and 
from Ephesus and Corinth on 
business. 

gpdes, here used as identical 
with ocyxiopara; divisions not 
from but within, the society. 

12 Aéyw d¢ rovro. ‘What I 
mean is.” Comp. Eph. v. 32. 

éxacros bxov. ‘There is none 
of you who has not joined one or 
other of the parties.’ 

13 pepépurrat 6 xpiords, ‘Christ 
is divided.’ Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation is both more striking, 
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Upav Hh eis TO Ovopza Ilavdov éBarriobnre ; 1 cixyapioTe 
T@ Dew “pov, GT. ovdéva vuav éBarruca, ei pt) Kpiwrov 


ee 9g 
Kat T'avoy, 1 


Tic One. 


ovK olda el Twa aAdov éBarrica. 


* Om. pov. 


4 ¥ 9 > \‘ 3 A ¥ 3 
Wa py TLS EliTN OTL Els TO EoV OVvoma ° €Batr- 
16 2Q./ Se Yon A ? \ 
éBantioa 0€ Kat Tov Zrepava olkov* houwroy 


1? ov yap atéorené 


> éBdwrrica. 


is divided. Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the 


name of Paul ? 


1447] thank my God that I baptized none of you, but 


Crispus and Caius; lest any should say that ye were baptized in mine 


own name. 


I know not whether I baptized any other. 


and also agrees better with the 
context, than that of the Received 
Text. Had it been a question, 
‘Is Christ divided ?’ one would 
expect p7 wey... a8 in the follow- 
ing clauses. It is an abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the 
statement. of their divisions : 
‘By your factions, Christ, who 
lives in the Christian society, 
and by whom you should be 
united, is torn asunder.’ And 
then, after a pause, follows the 
burst of indignation: ‘Surely it 
was not Paul who was crucified 
for you, and into whose name 
you were baptized! It was not 
Paul who died for you, or to 
whom you died! (Compare for 
the connexion, Rom. vi. 2, 3.) 
He takes his own party for the 
specimen of the evil of which he 
complains, as being the one in 
which it most forcibly strikes 
him, and also in which he can 
best denounce the sin of party 
spirit itself, without being sup- 
posed to be influenced by oppo- 
sition to the views or claims of 
the hostile factions. It is the 
first instance of the ‘ transfer- 
ring’ of which he speaks in iv. 6. 
(For this sense of pepépioras see 
Mark iii. 26.) 

Ge, ‘I 


14 evxapioT® ‘Te 


16 And I baptized also the household of Stephanas ; besides, 


17For Christ sent me not to 


thank God that it so happened 
even without my express inten- 
tion.’ 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apostle’s 
host (Rom. xvi. 23), would na- 
turally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most pro- 


minent in his _ recollections. 
‘Crispus’ was a common name 
of Jews. Lightfoot ad loc. 


16 This addition of the bap- 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha- 
nas and his household (for this 
is the most natural meaning of 
the words—like of audi Sreda- 
vav) were his earliest converts, 
xvi. 15, 17. 

ovx oda, ‘I do not remember.’ 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
xxiii. 5. 

17 ‘So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not 
properly part of my mission.’ In 
the injunction, Matt. xxviii. 19, 
the principal command is, as here, 
to ‘make disciples’ (pafyrev- 
care); ‘baptizing’ (BamriLovres) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
are to be made disciples. So also 
in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
‘ proclaiming the Gospel’ («ypv- 
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pe*[6] xptords Bamrilev, add’ edayyedilerBar ovn ev 
aodia Adyou, iva pn KkevwOy 6 oTavpds TOD yptoToOU. 


* Om. 6 before xpiords. 


baptize, but to preach the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 


gare tO evayyéuov) with its sub- 
sequent effects of ‘believing,’ 
and of ‘signs following,’ corre- 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls ‘preaching the Gospel’ 
(etayyeAeoba:);  ‘ baptism ;’ 
(Barricbeis) is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of ‘ believing’ (rirrevoas). Such, 
too, was the practice : preaching 


was the mission of the Apostles 
as of oar Lord before them; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John 
iv. 2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 16, 
and by implication Acts ii. 41; 
ix. 18; x. 48; xix. 3, 5, 6. 
Acyov, ‘mere words.’ (Comp. 


Arist. Eth. vii. 9, § 1; x. 9.) 


PaRAPHRASE OF Cuap. I. 10—17. 


First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com- 


mon Master, to lay aside these party watchwords by which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 
leader, attend to what I, your leader, tell you. Surely the 
very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there was One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to whom you died. There was nothing in that first be- 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connexion with me. With three exceptions, you were 
baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was providen- 
tially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is alse in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party, 
—no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the 
glad tidings of the Gospel. To thut great object all else was 
subordinate. 
D 
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Tae Apostte’s View or Party Spirit. 


THE Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
peck irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
spirit in it- nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
selfanevil. in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 
with Christ, which all have in common. ‘ Christianus mihi 
- nomen est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction; ‘ Catholicus cognomen.’ 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
The eng 12 the cause which he preached. The most important 
greater § Getails or forms—even though it were the organisa- 
than the tion of the Christian society through the rite insti- 
men* tuted by Christ Himself—were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: ‘Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
The sa- Of eminent names, but in the party spirit which at- 
credness of taches more importance to them than to the great cause 
the cause which all good men have in common. Even the sacred 
for party name of Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
sl ia as the Apostle here rebukes those who said ‘I am of 
Christ,’ no less than those who said ‘I am of Paul, of Apollos, 
and of Kephas,’ so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Him- 
self refused ! to take the title of ‘ good,’ and that He Himéelf 
‘baptized not, but His disciples.’? If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itself can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 
any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them So the character of the 


1 Luke xviii. 19. 3 John iv. 2. 
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Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for great 
truths, without losing sight of the common ground of Chris- 
tianity, or becoming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 

It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- Theextinc- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the tion of the 

‘ ei8 -, « Factions of 
unity and repose of those writings themselves; it i8 the Apo- 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been stolic age. 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di- 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys- 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the inten- 
tions, of the respective founders. But with regard to the 
factions of the Apostolic age it was not so. The schools of 
Paul and Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a 
warfare against each other, were extinguished almost before 
ecclesiastical history had begun; and the utmost diversity of 
human character and outward style has been unable to break 
the harmony in which their memories are united in the asso- 
ciations of the Christian world. Partly this arose from the 
nature of the case. The Apostles could not have been the 
founders of systems, even if they would. Their power was 
not their own, but another’s: ‘ Who made them to differ from 
another? what had they which they had not received?’ If 
once they claimed an independent authority, their authority 
was gone. Great philosophers, great conquerors, great here- 
siarchs, leave their names even in spite of themselves. But 
such the Apostles could not be without ceasing to be what 
they were; and the total extinction of the parties which were 
called after them is in fact a testimony to the divinity of their: 
mission. And it is difficult not to believe that in the great 
work of reconciliation, of which the outward volume of the 
Sacred Canon is the chief monument, they were themselves 
not merely passive instruments, but active agents; that a 
lesson is still to be derived from the record they have left of 
their own resistance to the claims of the Factions which vainly 
endeavoured to divide what God had joined together. 

D2 
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THE FACTIONS (conrrnvep). 
THe SIMPLICITY OF THE APOSTLE’S PREACHING. 


Chap. I. 18—IT. 5. 


THE course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the pre- 
ceding train of thought by the recollection that the preaching 
of the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention 
. and party feud. He may have been either taunted by his ad- 
versaries with # want of that human learning and eloquence 
on which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by 
which Apollos was distinguished; or he himself as ‘the chief 
speaker’ (comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been 
set up by the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple un- 
lettered instructions of Kephas or of James. The latter is 
most favoured by the context and the nature of the case, espe- 
cially if we may suppose that the party of Apollos was practi- 
cally identified with that of St. Paul. At any rate, the ten- 
dency of the whole passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, 
for himself and the Gospel, the ‘ wisdom of words’ which the 
Corinthians seemed to expect; lest the subject of his teaching 
should, by his mode of teaching, be ‘deprived of its inherent 
power ’ (kevw6n, comp. Rom. iv. 14); lest the form in which 
he taught should be inconsistent with the humiliation of the 
lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (o sravpés tod ypioTov). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 
as an antidote to the pride of. the ambitious sects and vain 


Greeks. 
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Tue SIpLicity OF THE APOSTLE’S PREACHING. 


18°O Aodyos yap 6 Tov oravpot TOLS pev aTroAAUpLEVOLS 
pupia eoriv, tors dé cwlopevos jpiv Svvapis Oeov éoriv. 
9 véypantat yap 'ATohko THY Godiay Tov Gopar, Kal THY 
ouverw tav ouverav alerjow. rod codds ; Tov ypap- 
18¥or the word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, but unto 


us which are saved it is the power of God. '*For it is written, ‘I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the prudence 


of the prudent. *° Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the 


18 & Adyos yap. ‘The true 
power of the Gospel is in this 
very Cross which is so despised.’ 

6 Adyos. ‘There is a word,’ 
‘an eloquence,’ which is most 
powerful, ‘the eloquence of the 
Cross’ (referring to codia 0- 


ae dzro\Aupevors.  Unbe- 
lievers are regarded by St. Paul 
as already perisning ; believers 
as already saved. ‘A sweet sa- 
vour....in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish ’ 
(2 Cor. ii. 15). 

19 yéyparra ydp. This gives 
the reason for dvvauis: ‘ God’s 
power is greater than man’s 
wisdom, for you will remember 
how this is set forth in the Pro- 
phets.’ He then, as often, com- 
bines two distinct passages in 
one quotation. Both are from 
Isaiah, nearly as in the LXX. 
(1) Isa. xxix. 14, ‘I will de- 
stroy,’ &c. The original mean- 
ing is, that the wisdom of the 
pretended leaders of the Jewish 
people shall be confounded by 
the judgments of God. The 
LXX. has xpijw where the 
Apostle has dGerjow. The He- 
brew is ‘ shall perish’ and ‘shall 


disappear.’ (2) Isa. xxxiii. 18,. 


‘Where is the scribe?’ &c. 

The original meaning is a burst 

of triumph over the defeat of 

Sennacherib: ‘ Where is he who 

exacted and weighed the tribute, 

and who counted the towers of 

Zion as if they were his own ?’ 

These words the Apostle applies 

generally ; adopting, apparently, 

the common phraseology of the 

Rabbis on the subject. See 

Lightfoot’s quotation : 

‘God showed to Adam 

Every generation, and the disputers of 
it; 

Every generation, and the wise men of 
1t; 

Every generation, and the scribes of 
it; 

Every generation, and the governors of 
it.’ 


20 The ‘wise man, scodds, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e.g. in the 
derivatives diAdcogos, codirrys. 
The ‘scribe,’ ypapparevs, 18 the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of 
a Jewish ‘expounder of the 
Law ’ that it can be classed with 
codes, and ovlyrnrys. When- 
ever it is used generally, or in 
reference to Gentiles, it merely 
means ‘ clerk,’ or ‘secretary,’ un- 
less, perhaps, in Ecclus. xxxviil. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 21—26. 


parevs; Tov culyntnTys Tov ai@vos rovTouv; ovxt euadpavey 

6 Beds THY Godiay Tov xdoopov;* * eredy yap ev TH Todia 

Tov Deov ovK Eyvw 6 Kdapos Sia THS Godias Tov Hedv, €d- 

Sdcnoev 6 Oeds dia THS pwpias TOU KyPVypaTOS TaCaL 
* Add rovrov. 


disputer of this age?’ Did not God make foolish the wisdom of the 
world? * For since in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


24. The ‘disputer,’ oviyryris, 
seems to be a word descriptive 
of the popular disputations which 
took place in rival schools (comp. 
Acts vi. 9; ix. 29). ov aiavos 
rovrov refers to all the three, and 
is to be slightly distinguished 
from xocpov, the first referring 
to the transitory, the second to 
the visible and material, charac- 
ter of the present world. The 
general identity of meaning in 
the two words is proved by their 
use in iii. 18, 19. 

These expressions acquire ad- 
ditional force by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessation of Rabbinical wis- 
dom was to be one of the signs 
of the Messiah’s coming (see the 
quotations from the Mishna in 
Wetstein ad loc.), and that this 
was expressly foretold in Isa. 
xxxili. 18. Analogous to this 
was the belief of Christians that 
the oracles of the heathen world 
ceased on the birth of Christ. 

21 év tH copia rov Oeod may 
be, (1) ‘God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God;’ 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, ‘God in times past suffered 
all men to walk in their own 
ways, and xvii. 30, ‘the times 
of this ignorance God winked 
at,’ also Romans iii. 25, ‘the 


“ passing over,” wdpeorv, of sins 
that are “gone before,” zpoye- 
yovorwv, through the forbear- 
ance of God;’) Or (2) ‘When 
all the wisdom of God had been 
displayed, the world was still 
unable to arrive at the know- 
ledge of God.’ Compare the 
general context in Rom. i. 16- 
21, where the Apostle argues in 
like manner that the Gospel is 
shown to be the power of God 
to those who believe, because in 
spite of full light the Gentile 
world had rejected the know- 
ledge of God. In either: case 
the general sense of the end of 
the sentence will be, ‘The world 
was not converted by His wis- 
dom; and therefore He chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may 80 say) through His 
folly.’ 

dua THs codias may thus be 
either ‘its wisdom,’ or the re- 
petition and explanation of é& 
Tq. copia. Tov Geot, ‘ through the 
wisdom which I have just men- 
tioned.’ . 

& xoopos, ‘ the world of Gen- 
tiles,’ is opposed to of murevov- 
res, ‘the believing world;’ and 
in the next verse ‘the world ’ is 
expanded into ‘Jew and Greek,’ 
and ‘those that believe’ is ex- 
plained by ‘ we.’ 
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tous murtevovtas: * éreidy Kal 'Iovdator *onpeta airov- 
ow, kat “Eddnves codiav Lyrovoew, *npels Se xnptooo- 
ev xpioroy éoraupepevor, 'Iovdaious pev oKxavdador, 
PeOverw Sé pwpiav, *avrois Sé Tots KANTOIs, Iovdaios Te 
kat "Edknow, ypiorov Geov Sivayw Kai Oeov aodiar: 
* Ort TO pwpov Tov Heod copwrepov Tav avOpaTwv éaTiv, 
Kal TO aoOeves Tov Geod ioyupdérepov Tav avOparov °éativ. / v 
© Bdérere yap tiv Khjyow bpav, ddeddoi, 67 ov Toddot 
copol kara odapKa, ov ToAdot Suvaroi, ov modXol evyeveis, 


® gnucior. - > “EaAnas for FOveciy. ° Lachm. ed. 1 omits éerly. 

believe; ™since both Jews require signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom, **but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto Gentiles foolishness ; “but unto ourselves that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God : 
*5 because the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is mightier than men. *For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that there are not many wise men after the flesh, not many strong 


22 Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, éredy resumes the 
first éredq in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

*Iovoaion . . . "EAAnves. ‘ Cha- 
racters like the Jews—lke the 
Greeks’ (implied in the omis- 
sion of the article). The repe- 
tition of xaé expresses ‘each in 
their own way.’ 

oneia, ‘signs,’ has the same 
general meaning of ‘outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition ;’ a8 go- 
¢ia is ‘an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra- 
vings of the intellect.’ In its 
plaral form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23,24, 25, jpets. ‘We, Apos- 
tles and Christians.’ 

xptorov érraup. x.t.A. ‘Christ, 
to whom, in His humiliation 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but who, to us, who are called 
to believe in Him, though still 


the same Christ, is a greater 
manifestation of power than any 
sign in Heaven or outward mi- 
racle; a greater manifestation 
of wisdom than any system of 
human learning, inasmuch as He 
is the power and the wisdom, 
not of man, but of God.’ 

‘The power of God, as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin’ (compare Rom. viii. 3); 
‘the wisdom of God as en- 
lightening our understandings ’ 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
18) 


onpeta, oxdvdarov, Svvayis, on 
the one hand, correspond to go- 
dia, pwpia, copia, on the other. 

Observe the repetition of yxpi- 
orév.. ‘He, in whom the unbe- 
lievers saw only the crucified 
malefactor, was, to the believers, 
the power and wisdom of God.’ 

26 It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ov zodAoi, 
not ovdeis), that the first con- 
verts were from the humblest 
and most illiterate classes.. The 
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27 G\AG Ta wpa TOV Kdopov eLeheEaTo 6 Oeds, [twa *KaTat- 
TXUVy TOUS Topous, Kat Ta aaOevy TOU Kdapov e£ed€EaTo 6 
beds], wa Karaoyury Ta ioxupa, * wal Ta ayeq Tod Koo~ 
pou Kat Ta efovdernpeva. cgddaro 0 eds, i‘ Ta pn OvTa, 
va Ta OvTa KaTapynon, “ows py SKavyyonTa Taca 
oap& evdmiov “tov Geov- %e€ adbrov dé vpeis ore ev 
xpioTte@ ‘Ingov, bs éyery An °codia nuw amo Beov, duxaco- 


© rods copods xaraicxtrp. > xad before ra ph. 


4 adrod for rot Geov. 


¢ Kauxfoerai. 


° nyuiv cola, - 


men, not many noble, *’but the foolish things of the world God chose 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world God chose to 
confound the things which are mighty, and the base things of the 
world and the despised things God chose,—things which are not, to 
make to vanish away things which are; *that no flesh should boast 
in the presence of God. *But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
was made wisdom unto us of God, and righteousness, and holiness, 


few exceptions that occur in the 
New Testament itself are Ni- 
codemus and Joseph, Sergius 
Paulus, Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, Apollos, Barnabas, and the 
Apostle himself. Of the origi- 
nal Apostles it was probably true 
without exception. A doubtful 
tradition of Bartholomew’s high 
birth is all that has ever been 
alleged to the contrary. 

Tv xAjow, ‘the manner of 
your conversion to Christianity ’ 
(see on vii. 20). 

kata odpxa, ‘ outwardly,’ =rov 
KOO LOU TOUTOV. 

BAérere may be either impera- 
tive or indicative, ‘see,’ or ‘ you 
see.’ 

27, 28 Tra pwpd, opposed to 
codoi,—ra dobery to duvaroi,—ra 
dyevn kai 7a éfovdevnueva, (com- 
pare vi. 4) to evyeveis. 

Ta py ovra, the climax of the 
whole. ‘God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis- 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 


be wholly dependent upon Him’ 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

kat is inserted before ra py 
ovra in B. C%, D®. J. and the 
Received Text, and is omitted 
in A. C!. D!. BE. (?) F. G. and in 
Lachmann. If the omission is 
correct, the words ra py ovra 
are not an addition to, but a 
summary of, the successive ideas 
of the previous verse. 

30 What in 27-29 is ex- 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive side. 
‘God is our creator; and there- 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator ; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world 
through Christ, who, as the 
first-born of this new creation, 
was made (¢yev767) to us the 
true source and exemplar of di- 
vine wisdom.’ Comp. Rom. xi. 
86, where the same truth is 
stated—that from the Father 
through the Son all things exist ; 
that, in opposition to all the 
wisdom and power of the world, 
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, \ ie X \ 2 , 319 Oé , 

GU TE Kal ayiagpos Kal atro\vTpwors, *iva Kalas ye- 
ypantar ‘O xavyapevos ev Kupio gr swig 

1 3 “ 2 ‘\ A € ~ 3 - 2 3 

u. “Kayo é\av mpos vpas, adeddoi, HAGov ov Kal 

umepoxyny \Gyou } codias Katayyé\Awy viv TO papTi- 


and redemption ; *'that according as it is written, ‘he that boasteth, in 


the Lord let him boast.’ 


uo. + And J, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency 


Christ alone contains the true 
divine wisdom. With this as- 
sertion the antithesis properly 
closes, as is shown by the posi- 
tion of the words, ‘ Christ was 
made wisdom unto us of God.’ 
But here, as elsewhere, the 
Apostle’s feeling overflows, and 
adds (what is not strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides 
being our wisdom, is also ‘ both 
our righteousness and onr holi- 
ness’ (dtxarocvvy re ai d-yuac pos), 
‘the one as truly as the other— 
the source and exemplar of both.’ 
That this is the force of the jux- 
taposition of the words is evi- 
dent from re xa‘. Compare vi. 
ll. This is the earliest passage 
in St. Paul’s writings which 
contains the germ of Rom. iii. 
21-25, and the structure of 
teaching built upon it. 

kat drodvrpwots. ‘And yet 
more, He is our ransom from 
all evil; in Him we all receive 
that ransom by which our mor- 
tal natures shall be set free 
from the bondage of corruption.’ 
That this is the full meaning of 
the word is implied by its occn- 
pying the climax of the sentence. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 21-23. Each 
of the three words has the double 
meaning both of an inward act 
and of an outward result; em- 
bracing on the one hand ‘ right- 
eousness, holiness, freedom ;’ on 
the other ‘ acquittal, consecra- 
tion, deliverance.’ It is for the 


expression of these complex 
ideas, — complex in thonght, 
though simple in fact,—that 
the mixed Greek of the N. T. 
forms so adeqaate, the Latin 
languages of modern Europe so 
imperfect, a vehicle. ? 

31 ‘Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend- 
ence. The quotation is a con- 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24: 
‘Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might ; 
let not the rich man glory in his 
riches ; but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that 
I am the Lord which exercise 
lovingkindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth.’ The 
words ‘in the Lord’ probably 
contain a latent reference in the 
Apostle’s mind, not merely to 
God generally (as in 29), but to 
Christ Jesus specially (as just 
described in 30). 

II. 1 What he has said gene- 
rally, he now exemplifies in him- 
self. 

xayo. ‘And in my own acts, 
too, this was trae. As the Gos- 

el is, so also am I its Apostle.’ 

or @ similar argument, in re- 
gard to truthfulness and since- 
rity, a8 here to simplicity, viz. 
that as his teaching was, s0 
must be his own character and 
practice, see 2 Cor. i. 17-20; 
and ili. 7-12. «ai has, in part, 


42 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. II. 2—86. 

ptov Tov Beov. ov yap expud. ‘TL cldévas € év vp, él BH 
'Inoovr xpiorov, Kat TOUTOV EOTAYPUpLEVvOY. °° Kaya év 

do Deverg Kal év do8w Kai & TpOpy Trodhe éyevouny pos 

dpas, * Kai 6 Aoyos pou Kat TO Kypuypa pov ovK év weBots 
“codias Adyots, GAN’ éy amrodetEt mvevpatos Kai Suvdpews, 


> xal éyd. 


* rov eidévas Tt. © dyOpwxlyns for coplas. 

of word or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. *For 
1 ! determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified. *And in weakness and in fear and in much trembling 
was I with you’; ‘and my word and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 


1 Or judged. 


the sense common in Thucy- 

dides, ‘in fact:’ as, e.g. Thucyd. 

vi. 64: dep xai xaréAaBov. 
tnrepoxny, ‘ srs others.’ 

76 papripiov tov Geot (in B. 
D. E. F. G. J.). ‘My _ testi- 
mony of what God has done in 
Christ. ’ The reading of puo- 
typuov in A. C. is probably trom 
verse 7. 

2 ovx expwa re eldévas, ‘I de- 
termined to know nothing ’ (ov« 
éxpwa, like ot dn, not ‘I did 
not determine,’ bat ‘I deter- 
mined not’). The reading of 
the Rec. Text, rov eidéva, is 
supported by only one ancient 
MS. (J.) ; but for @ similar con- 
struction, compare Acts xxvii. 1, 
éxpiOn rod daromketv. 

‘You will recollect that my 
preaching was no philosophical 
system ; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but 
in his humiliation, in which you 
were called upon to share. 

3. xdyo, ‘and J,’ as in verse 
1; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab- 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per- 
son. 

‘Weakness,’ alluding to the 


infirmities mentioned in 2 Cor. 
x. 10; xi. 30; xii. 5, 9, 10. 
‘Fear and trembling,’ 1.e. anxiety 
occasioned by a@ consciousness 
of his weakness. Compare the 
same expressions used of the re- 
ception of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
and of the behaviour of ‘ slaves,’ 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4 Adyos, ‘the form,’ xypvypa, 
the ‘substance’ of his preach- 
ing. 

weBois, probably an adjective 
for mfavots, after the analogy 
of pedds and pipos. Not found 
in classical writers. ‘ Corinthian 
words’ was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetetein 
ad loc.) 

avOpwrivms (‘human’), in- 
serted before codias in A. C. 
and Rec. Text, was probably 
added from a fear lest ‘ wis- 
dom’ itself should seem to be 
disparaged. 

év daodeife, ‘in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.’ The 
words (avevparos, Suvdpews) re- 
fer to the preternatural gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or 
of himself. 

Compare the whole argument 


] of 2 Cor. xi. 21—xii. 10. 
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Siva » tiotis tpov py 7 ev codia avOpamwr, add’ év Sv- 


, “A 
vaper Peov. 


5¢hat your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 


of God. 


Longinus (Fragment 1. ed. | 
Weiske, p. 112) alludes to the 
abrupt and unsystematic style 
on which the Apostle here 
prides himself,—‘ Paul of Tar- 


sus was the first who maintained 
positive assertion without elabo- 
rate proof’ (mpirov .. . mpoi- 
ordpevov doyparos dvarodetxtov). 


Parapurase OF CuHap. J. 18—II. 5. 


The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without, but hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim- 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom 
A preached. That very humiliation, expressed in its strongest 
form in the Cross on which He died, has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu- 
man philosophy: and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His follow- 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants. Nor is 
it only in Christ, but in His followers, that the same law is 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power, or station, but ull to God; by 
whom you have, in the person of Christ, been called, as if to 
a new existence, in this His second creation. He is your true 
wisdom ; and not only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, 
and freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised 
to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ’s Crucifizion; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my 
cause. 


Ad FIRST EPISTLE. 


THE foregoing passage is important as containing a state- 
The Cru. Ment of the main subject of the Apostle’s preach- 
fixion the ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description 
raster is occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, which makes it to consist in 
teaching at the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection 
Corinth. of Christ. Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses : ‘ I delivered 
unto you first of all... how that Christ died for our 
sins... was buried... and rose again.’ The statement in 
this passage takes us a step further, and tells us that the 
Apostle chiefly dwelt on the manner of the Death— The Cross 
of Christ,’ Christ crucified.*1 And when we compare this 
language with that of the nearly contemporary Epistle to the 
Galatians,’ ‘ before whose eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently 
set forth, crucified among them,’ itis clear that the subject, 
though here capable of a peculiar application to the intellectual 
pride of the Corinthians, was habitual to St. Paul during this 
period of his life. Two points are described as specially com- 
mending it to him at Corinth: (1) its simplicity, and (2) its 
humiliation. A third point appears more prominently in the 
other Epistles—its sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of ‘ Jews’ to demand 
Absence of | 8#§n8’ or ‘ portents.’ The especial ‘ sign ’ which they 
the mirae sought was that of some manifestation of the ‘ She- 
eulous.  chinah,’ or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom- 
pass the Messiah. But the tendency was more general : it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license of 
Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish na- 
tion reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
Rabbinical writers. The proverb ‘ Credat Judeus’ shows the 
character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to accept the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the Mishna.‘ To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 
‘This® was the beginning of “ signs” (onpelwv) which Jesus 
did:’ ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,® a man approved of God among you 
by miracles and wonders and signs.’ Yet on the whole it is 
discouraged: ‘A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 





11,17, 2 i, 23; ii. 2. in Reiche’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. 
S$ Gal. iii, 1. li 


li. 22, 
4 See the quotations at length >John ii, 11. © Acts ii, 22. 
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after a sign,' and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the Prophet Jonas.’ ‘ Except? ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.’ And what is thus intimated in the 
Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer to 
this demand for ‘signs,’ he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord— 
the simple fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we sup- 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more porten- 
tous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony of 
Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them that 
the main structure of Christian faith is to be built up. The 
tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, is 
acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is dis- 
countenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Revelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, 4, .W0 of 
was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the philo- 
European Greek. The charm which the former found ee 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of 
philosophy. The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared 
already in the numerous schools of Greek speculation, and 
which appeared afterwards in the theological divisions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, needed not now, as in the time of 
Socrates, to be put down by a truer philosophy, but by some- 
thing which should give them fact instead of speculation, flesh 
and blood instead of words and theories. Such anew starting 
puint was provided by the Apostle’s constant representation of 
the homely yet strange event which had taken place within their 
own generation in Judza,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its 
outward form was familiar to them, wherever the Roman law 
had been carried out against the slaves and insurgents of the 
East. It was for them now to discover its inward application 
to themselves. 7 | 

2. And this brings us to the second point of view from 
which the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the ps. 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and tion of the 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from ©" 


1 Matt. xvi. 4. 2 John iv. 48. 
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our present experience. Not only is the outward symbol of the 
Cross glorified in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it 
represents, but the very fact of the connexion between 
Christianity and humiliation is to us one of the proofs of its 
divine excellence.' But at its first propagation, as is the case 
even to this day in parts of the world external to Christendom, 
it was far otherwise. The Crucifixion was and is a ‘scandal’ 
to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour to the Messiah. Christ 
has been called by them in derision ‘ Toldi,’ ‘ the man who was 
hanged ; ’ and Christians, ‘ the servants of him who was hanged.’ 
And in the Mahometan religion, both as now professed and as 
set forth in the Koran, the supposed ignominy of the Crucifixion 
is evaded by the story that the Jews, in a judicial blindness, 
seized and crucified Judas instead of Christ, who ascended from 
their hands into heaven. ‘ You do not think that those brute 
Jews nailed the Lord Isa [Jesus] to a cross?’ was the indig- 
nant question of an intelligent Mussulman to an English travel- 
ler. ‘Oh no! they never ngiled Him; He lives for ever in 
Heaven.’ The objection thus felt by Jews and Mahometans to 
the Crucifixion as a degradation of the Messiah, was felt by the 
educated classes of Greek and Roman society as a degradation 
of the Religion itself; encumbered as it thus was, in their eyes, 
with associations so low, and addressed, as they would say, to 
classes so contemptible as the beggars and slaves of the Roman 
Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
Fraltation than the prominence which hegives to an aspect of his 
ofthe § teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
Cross. pian (ii. 5-8) he pursues the subject home with a 
like courage through the several stages of humiliation, ‘ of no 
reputation—the form of a “ slave ”’—even to ‘ the death of the 
Cross.’ But this passage contains the earliest statement, we 
might almost call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, 
not only in spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What 
the Apostle assumed as certain in the first beginning of the 
strugglehas now been confirmed by the experience of many cen- 
turies, The Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no 
thoughts to the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest 
and most infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most 
famous works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milinan’s Bampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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our deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal de- 
fects, on which he dwells with such trembling anxiety, are nuw 
so entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em- 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of artthat adorn the galleries of the Vatican 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs and barbarous sculptures may be seen be- 
side them. . The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, 
not ouly of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the writers of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the first rise 
of Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree 
in its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as well as by 
some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as amongst 
our own Nonconformists, is a testimony tothe same truth on a 

maller scale. So Bonaventura pointed to the Crucifix as the 
source of all his learning ;so Bunyan has exercised a lasting in- 
fluence through the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ But the first shock 
was the greatest. The apparent insignificance of the Apostle, 
the novelty and the offensiveness of the truth, and of the image 
under which the truth was conveyed,—can never be repeated 
or equalled. 

3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought forward in this Epistle, but as appearing in the gu gering 
almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the image of of the 
suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: ‘God forbid °** 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.’! 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
where ‘ taking up the cross’ is equivalent to following Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. ‘The cross of Christ,’ says 
Luther,? ‘ signifies all afflictions of all good men, whose suffer- 
ings are the sufferings of Christ.’ 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 3 Luther on Gal. vi. 14. 
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THE FACTIONS (contmnveEp). 


CoNnTRAST OF HUMAN AND Divine WIspoM. 


> opiay de Aahovpev év Tous Teheious, copiay be ov TOU 
ai@vos ToUTov ovde TOV apxydvTwY TOD alwvos ToUTou TOV 
KaTapyoupEeve, 7 adda Nahovpev *Jeov cogiay ey puo- 
Tpivn, THY re iv Tpodpirev 6 Geds Tpo TOV 
aldvew eis ddfav pay, ay ovdeis TOV dpxXovreay TOU 
ai@vos TovToU eyvaxey (Eb yap eyvworar, ovK ay TOV KUpLOV 


® coplay Beou, 


SNow we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; yet not the 
wisdom of this age, nor of the princes of this age, that vanish away ; 
7but we speak God’s wisdom in a secret, the hidden wisdom, which 
God. ordained before the ages unto our glory ; ° which none of the princes 


of this age knew (for had they known, they would not have crucified the 


6 ‘But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.’ 

TeXeiows, ‘ fullgrown,’ 
posed to virions, i, 1. 

7 pvorriptov has its ordinary 
sense of ‘a secret made known 
to the initiated.’ 

cis S6£av yyov, ‘in order that 
by its revelation we might re- 
ceive glory; that glory which is 
the highest gift of God to His 
children.’ Compare John xvii. 
10, 28; Rom. vii. 21. This 
‘glory’ now becomes the subject 
of the sentence. 

8-12 ww refers to defayv. ov 
alavos trovrov refers to apo ray 
aiavwv. ‘That which belonged 
to eternity was not likely to be 
known to those who lived in 
time.’ The earthly and spiri- 
tual powers of this world, in an 
evil sense, are here identified, as 
in Matt. iv. 8,9; Eph. vi. 12; 
and (in reference to the Cruci- 


as op- 


fixion especially, as in this pas- 
sage) Luke xxii. 53, ‘When I 
was daily with you in the 
temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of 
darkness.’ For their ignorance 
comp. Luke xxi. 34, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ For the 
same thought of the ignorance 
of the evil spirits in regard to 
the Crucifixion, carried out toa 
fancifal excess, yet still from its 
early date illustrating this pas- 
sage, soe Tgn. ad Eph. c. 19, «ai 
edabe Tov dpxovra Tov akivos: Tov- 
Tov 7 wapOevia Mapias xat 6 to- 
Keros airs bpoiws Kal 6 Odvaros 
TOU Kupiou, Tpia pvoTypia. Kpavyis, 
arwwa, év novyia Geot éxpaxOn. 

The words kvptov tis 
seem to be used with creat 
to ddgav : ‘Him who alone was 
sovereign Lord of that glory,’ 


like dpxiryos Ths Cuns, Acts lil. 
15; dpyxyyos tis owrnpias, Heb. 
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ts Sd&ys éoravpwoav), *ddda Kalas yéypamra: “A od- 

Badpos ox elda@ xai ods od yeovoey Kal én Kapdiay 

avOparrov ovx aveBn, *60a Hroipacey 6 Geds Tois ayara- 

ow aurév: au dé °drexddvber 6 Beds Sua tov mvev- 
* & for Sea. > b Geds dwexdrAyye. 


Lord of glory); *but as it is written, ‘what eye saw not, nor ear 
heard, neither entered into the heart of man, what great things God 
prepared for them that love Him.’ 'But unto us God revealed them 


11. 10. Sdéys here, as Sdfay in | stom, Theodoret, Theophylact) 
7, 18 used perhaps with special | from some lost prophet, or (as 
reference to the shame of the | Origen) from an _ apocryphal 
Cross. work called The Revelation of 
9 GAAd. ‘Nay, rather;’ the | Hlyah (Fabricias, Cod. Apoc. 
opposition to ovdels ee being | Vet. Test. i. 1077). This agrees 
first brought forward in jpiv 5¢, | with the vehemence with which 
verse 10. Hegesippus (in a fragment pre- 
xabis yéyparra. These words | served in Photius, Bib. Cod. 232) 
imply that tbe quotation which | appears to repudiate these words 
follows is from the Old Testa- | altogether. He charges with 
ment. There is no instance of | ‘lying and vain speaking those 
any apocryphal book (as in Jude | who use this language (rots 
9, 14) being introduced by this | ratra ¢dapévovs), as contradic- 
formula. d, in fact, it seems | tory both to the Scriptures gene- 
to be taken from Isaiah Ixiv. 4 | rally and to our Lord’s speech, 
(LXX.) dao rod aidvos ob qxov- | ‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they 
capev, ode of 6pOar.0l Hud <dov | see; and your ears, for they 
Geav At cov Kal ra Epya cov, & | hear.’’’ 
woryoas Tos tropévovow é\cov, | ~The words, both in the ori- 
slightly coloured by the recollec- | ginal context of Isa. Ixiv. 4, and 
tion of Isa. lii. 15 (L:XX.) ols | in their position here, refer not 
ovx avyyyeAn ... . dovras, xai ot | (as they are usually applied 
obk axnxoact cvvycovc., and Ixv. | in quotations) to a future state, 
17 (LXX.) xrar yap & oipavos | but (as is implied in the passage 
Kasvos, K.T.A, kal ov py panoOador | just quoted from Hegesippus) to 
Twv mporépwy, ovde od py éré&\Oy | the spiritual blessedness or glory 
avrov éri rv xapdiav. The varia- | which is to be attained in the 
tion from the original textis not | present life by believers, and 
essentially greater than in other | which the Apostle proceeds to 
quotations, e.g. that in i. 19, 20, | explain in the next verses. 
from Isa. xxix. 14; xxxiii. 18; 10 nw 8, ‘to us,’ i. e. be 
and it is apparently quoted as | lievers generally, but with a spe- 
such in Clem. Rom. i. c. 34 | cial reference to himself. The 
(where see the annotations in | quotation is left unfinished, and 
Dr. Jacobson’s edition). he resumes the antithesis to ver. 
It is therefore singular that | 8, ‘The rulers knew not, but ¢o 
the Fathers generally held that | «us God revealed it.’ 
it was taken, either (as Chryso- drexdAuvpe, ‘revealed by spi- 
E 


. 
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a .& _ 8 A , > a Sos ‘6 A 
patos'* 76 yap Tvevpa tavta épevva, Kat ta Bally Tov 
“A “A “N 
Geov. "tis yap olde avOparwv ta Tov avOpdzrov, ei p71) 
“A A A 9 “A 

TO TrVvEUpa TOV avOpwTro” TO EV aUT@ ; OUTwS Kal Ta TOU 


7 90. py > AN A a S Hens 
Geov ovdeis *eyvwker, ei py) TO TVEUPLA TOU Deov. 


* abrov after wveduaros. 


12 wets 


» oldev for &yvwxer. 


by the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 


God. 


"For who of men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 


of man which is in him? even so also the things of God knoweth no one 
but the Spirit of God. ‘But we received, not the spirit of the world, 


ritual insight into things invisi- 
ble;’ as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10-16 ‘This is so: (1) Be- 
cause the Spirit alone can give 
this insight (10, 11); (2) Be- 
cause we have received this Spirit 
(12-16).’ 

10 The ‘Spirit’ is spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. 
8: in Psalm cxxrxix. 7, it is the 

netrating glance of the Divine 

nowledge. 

épevva, ‘knows through deep 
inquiry,’ Rom. viii. 27: Psalm 
exxxix. 1. 

ra Baby, ‘the profoundest se- 
crets of God, whether of His 
acts or of His nature.’ Comp. ra 
Babee rod Sarava, Rev. ii. 24. 

For the general sense, com- 
pare Matt. xi. 25-27, ‘I thank 
Thee .... because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes....no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father: 
neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.’ 

11 ‘It is an inward, not an 
outward vision.’ The very word 
aveipa (spirit) implies, when 
used of God, the same conscious- 
ness of things divine which, 
when used of man, it implies 
with regard to things human. 


For a similar comparison of the 
buman and divine Spirit, see 
Rom. viii. 16, 26. 

TO Tvevpa Tov Geov is not the 
Spirit in the Divine nature as 
strictly opposed to the spirit in 
human nature (which would 
have been expressed by ro av. r. 
6. +6 év atte, as before, 76 rv. 


| rov av@. ro ev airo), but in the 


more general sense required by 
the context of the whole passage: 
‘The Spirit of God, whether in 
the Godhead or residing in man, 
is the true bond between God 
and man.’ 

olay and éyvwxey may be 
slightly distinguished, asin their 
similar juxtaposition, John “xxi. 
17; oldev being the more obvious 
apprehension, as by the senses, 
éyvuxey the more subtle, as b 
the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 

12 This communication of the 
Spirit is now expressed more de- 
finitely in the words 76 éx tov 
Geod. 

nets, a8 In verse 10, is ‘ be- 
lievers generally, but specially 
the Apostle,’ i. e. he conceives of 
the experience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. vii. 
7-25. 

TO mvevpa rou Kocpov. ‘The 
spirit of mere human wisdom.’ 
xécpos, the world, not as in op- 
position to God, but only as 
alienated from Him. 
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5€ ov TO wvEeUpa TOU Kdcpou éXaBopev, GAAG TO VEDA TO 
Ex TOV Oeod, wa eidS@pev TA Vd TOV Deod yaptrHevTa Huw, 
3@ Kat Aadovper ovK év Sidaxtois avOpwrivns codias do- 
yous, GAN’ év Sidaxrots mvevparos, *avevpatiKois mvevpa- 
: A - 14 a , »*# > ‘4 Q 
Tua ovyKpwortes. Mibuyixds 5€ avOpwros ov SéxeTa TA 
TOU tvevpatos Tov Heov* pwpia yap avT@ éoTiv, Kai ov 
Svvata, yvavat, ote mvevpatixas avaxpiverar. 6 $e 
TvEevpLaTiKos avakpiver °[tTa] mavra, avros dé tm’ ovdevds 
avaxpiverat. Tis yap eyyw vovy Kupiov, ds cupBiBacer 
avTov ; nets S€ °vour Kupiou Exopev. 

* aylov after rveduaros. 


» dvaxplye: wey wdyra. * yvovy xpiorou. 


but the spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God ; which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth ; inter- 
_preting spiritual things to spiritual men. ‘' Now the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually judged 








of. But he that is spiritual judgeth of all things, yet he himself is 


judged of by no man, 


16For ‘who knoweth the mind of the Lord, that 


he may instruct Him?’ But we have the mind of the Lord. 


Ta xapwbévra=sea 7roipace, 
in verse 9, ‘the glory and bles- 
sedness of Christians ;’ perhaps 
with a slight allusion to the 
xXapio para. 

13 Here he returns more di- 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, 
from which, in 8-12, he had 
slightly digressed, recalled by 
TO mvetpua Tov Koopou: ‘AS our 
wisdom is not of this world, so 
neither is our manner of commr- 
nicating it. Our very language 
is the immediate result of our 
spiritual insight.” Comp. dppyra 
pypara & oux efov dvOpwmrw AaA7- 
oa, 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

ovyxpivovres (not ‘ comparing,’ 
but) ‘interpreting and ezplain- 
ing’ (as in LXX. Gen. xl. 8, 16; 
xh. 15; Daniel v. 12, 15, 26). 
arvevparixors may be either neuter, 
‘by spiritual things,’ or mascnu- 
line, to ‘spiritual mev.’ Pro- 
bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 


12, owexpwe jpiv, ‘he inter- 
preted to us.’ 

14 ‘But from its being spi- 
ritual, the natural man cannot 
receive it, as he has no spiritual 
insight.” 

Yuxixds, ‘man without com- 
munion with God.’ See, for the 
threefold division of vevpa, 
Yuxy, and capa, 1 Thess. v. 23. 

dvaxpiverat, ‘judged of.’ See 
iv. 3, 4. 

15 ‘The spiritual man has a 
new faculty by which he judges 
all, but cannot be judged by any 
who have it not. He under- 
stands the language in which 
other men speak, but they under- 
stand not the language in which 
he speaks.’ 

16 ‘No one can judge him, 
for he has the Spirit of God, and 
no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.’ The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 13. The Apostle re- 


22 
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oe "Kayo, ddeddoi, OuK Our} nv ahjoau UW as 
nvequarvxcis, add’ as  capKivors, OS various év YploTo. 
*ydha wpas erotica, Sou Bpopa: ovTre yap Sivacbe. 
aX’ ode [ere] vor SivacGe: ° éru yap capkixol core. 
Grou yap év uw (ydros Kai Epis,’ ovyt wapxixot éore Kat 


® Ka) éyé 


‘ealeb - 4 Bbvasbe 


. obre, 


» gapxixots. 


4 nal Sixorracla after Epis. 


mi. ‘And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 


but as unto fleshly—as unto babes in Christ. 
meat ; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it. 


?I gave you milk, not 
‘Neither yet now are ye 


able ; for ye are yet carnal. For whereas there is among you envying, 


gards vois as identical with 
mvevpa, and uses it here, from its 
being the word used inthe LXX. 
where it is, in fact, a translation 
of A. 


ovpBiBdfew is the common 
word in the LXX. for ‘ instruct.’ 


The a of Kupiov (in B. 
D.! F. G.) and xpeorrod (in A. C.) 
are almost equally balanced. If 
the latter, the variation of the 
word, where the sense is the 
same, is quite after the Apostle’s 
manner, a8 in 1. 11, and 2 Cor. 
v. 16 (ofdapey and éyvixaper) ;sx 
2 Cor. x. 1, 2 (zrapaxadG and 8éo- 
pat). 


IIT. 1 xdéyo, as in ii. 1: ‘What 
T have just been saying was ex- 
emplified in our practice,’ the 
connexion being, that, as he had 
not been able to preach the Gos- 
_ pel in the words of human wis- 
dom, because it was not in him. 
self or in the Gospel, so he had 
not been able to preach it to 
them in its divine wisdom, be- 
cause they, not having the spi- 
ritual faculty, were not fit to 
receive it. 


capxivois, & stronger expression 
for yuxtxots. 


In verse 1, A. B. C.' D.! read 
capxivots. In verse 8, D.! F. G. 
read odpxwo, and A. B. C. D. E. 
J. capxixol. If there be a dis- 
tinction intended between the 
two, it must be that odpxwos ex- 
presses the nature, and capxixds 
the character. But this is too 
refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
argument; and it therefore seems 
most natural to suppose that 
here, as in Rom. vii. 14; Heb. 
vii. 16 (Lachmann), cdpxwos is 
merely the classical correction for 
the Hellenistic TApKUds. 

varios, Opposed to reXetous, in 
ii. 6. The word wyrus, and, 
generally speaking, the figure of 

‘infancy,’ 1s never used by St. 
Paul in a good sense. Comp. . 
Gal. iv. 3; Eph. iv. 14. 

dda. The figure of ‘ milk,’ 
which i is naturally suggested by 
vyriots, is common in Rabbinical 
phraseology for instruction to 
beginners, who are called ‘ suck- 
lings,’ nipir*A. See Lightf. ad 
loc. and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
Heb. v. 13. 

Bpipa, ‘solid food’ = orepea 
tpopy in Heb. v.12. The verb 
is easily supplied from érorwa.. 

Grou, ‘since, as in old 


| English ‘ where ’ for ‘ whereas.’ 
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Kata avOpwmov wepuraretre ; *Gray yap héyp Tis "Eyo pev 
9 , ¢ V9 a 93 4a? , 
eit Tavdov erepos 8¢, Eya ’Aro\e,* ovx avOpwtoi éote; 


® ob) capxixoi for ovx dyOperol. 


and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? ‘For while one saith, I 
am of Paul ; and another, J am of Apollos ; are ye not men? 


4 dyvOpwro, ‘meremen.’ Com- | rov in verse 3; ix. 8; xv. 32; 
pare the expression xara dv@pw- | Rom. iii. 5; Gal.i. 11; iii. 15. 


Parapurase or CHap. Il. 6—III. 4. 


Whilst, however, I discluim any support from mere human wis- 
dom, there is a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been fit to receive it ; a wisdom which has for ages 
heen concealed, and which is even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world, but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be- 
lievers,—a glory unknown to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory, unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is 

_ the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those who have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you; for this ts the reason 
why I was unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects: 
it was impossible to introduce them into a sphere of jarring 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
faculty within you. 
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THe APOSTLE’S VIEW OF SpririTvaL WIspoM. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this and 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im- 
mediately confronted: not the vigorous and lofty aspirations 
of Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn-out sophistries 
Oypoattion of the last days of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, 

of Intellect although a different turn would doubtless have been 
given to the whole argument, if St. Paul had written 
in the better days of Greece, if the living power of 
the Gospel had been met, not by a dead form, but by a power 
which, though of lower origin, and moving in a different 
sphere, was still living like itself, the general truth here urged 
remains thesame. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and 
spiritual excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been 
achieved ; Religion is not Philosophy; Christianity is a reli- 
gion, not of Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christ- 
Spiritual ianity are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to 
Wisdom. show that there is in Christianity an element which, 
though not itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which 
intellectual wants are gratified; as though he had said, 
‘ Although the Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in 
that world he is independent of all beside (what the Greek 
philosophers would have called avrdpxns), and the higher he 
rises in that world, the more fully his Christian stature is de- 
veloped, he will find every craving of his nature the more 
completely satisfied.’ This element of Christianity he here 
introduces under the names of ‘ wisdom’ (codia), ‘ the Spirit’ 
(rd mvedua), and (in speaking of his relation to the Co- 
rinthian Church)‘ solid food ’ (Bpapa), as distinct from ‘ milk ’ 
(yda), by which they had been actually fed. Taking into 
comparison the other passages (John iii. 12; xvi. 12; Heb. vi. 
1), where a similar contrast is drawn between the higher and 
lower stages of Christian progress, the following seem the 
natural results of his language :— 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of our Lord's na- 
ture. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 


and 
Religion. 
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these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple 
to mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30; v. 7; vi. 11; 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (iti. 1-5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for ap- 
plying the name of ‘ wisdom’ to these truths more than to others 
which in this Epistle are unfolded at length, e.g. those which 
are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to be found in the deep spiritual intui- Jntuition 
tions which have always been regarded as the highest of vs 
privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were ""” 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 
‘ A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,’ is one 
of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the celebrated 
work on ‘ The Imitation of Christ; ’ the ‘ beatific vision’ has 
always been regarded by theologians as the consummation both 
of our intellectual and moral perfection; and the analogy 
which is here drawn between the perceptions of the human 
intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened spirit might 
be illustrated abundantly from the biographies and the devo- 
tions of good men in all ages. What this was in its highest, 
or at least’ in its most extraordinary, form in the Apostolical 
age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own rapture in 
2 Cor. xii. 1-4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 10; 
iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being literally 
‘ caught by the spirit’ into another world, and hearing and see- 
ing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to utter. 
What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in the 
whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in the 
connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades it 
throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii.8-12). See also Rom. 
x1 33, 34; Eph. i. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase ‘ wisdom,’ although suggested Connexion 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly of | 
philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives ee 
its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of and — 
the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where | °?!""* 
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it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological or 
natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This general sense is further limited in this passage by the in- 
dication of its subject, namely, the ‘glory’ or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8—10 assumes such a prominence 
as to be almost identified with the ‘ wisdom’ itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, is 
described emphatically as ‘ spiritual,’—‘ the spirit.’ The word is 
chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both in Greek 
and Hebrew, to express the intellect,'\—chiefly as expressive of 
a direct connexion with God. It is the ‘ inspiration’ which in 
Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift,? but which is 
specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use the 
modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) ‘ breathes 
the atmosphere’ of Heaven. 

The same sense also agrees with the general context and 
The Apo- occasion. When the Apostle says, ‘ But to us God 
stle’s revealed it by His Spirit,’ the use of the first person, 
example. here as elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles? And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out- 
ward blessings of the Gospel,—on the things which ‘ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard,’ as distinguished from the things which 
the eyes of the first Apostles had seen, and their ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the: 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage.‘ 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
The needa C®Pecial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
of the Co- impediment to their reception, of new intellectual 
rinthians. truths, But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre- 
sence; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 


1 See especially ii. 11, 16; and 8 See xiv. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1-4. 
Gesenius in voce M34, 3, ¢. d. * See notes to the Introduction 
? See Exod. xxxi. 83; Job xxxii. | to Second Epistle, sub jinem. 
8, &c. j 
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and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
—were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well 
long to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. How could they, who 
were absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the 
atmosphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God? 
How could they, who were for ever insisting on particular 
names and party watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is 
lost in the sense of communion with Christ? Controversy and 
party-spirit may sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness 
and disputation ; but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by 
which alone all things are rightly judged. These disputes and 
rivalries were ‘of the flesh’ (capx:xo/), no less than the sensual 
passions which are commonly so classed ; and if so, they have 
no place in heaven, they are directly opposed to ‘the Spirit.’ y 
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THE FACTIONS (conrmvzp). 
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5 What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers by whom 


ye believed, even as the Lord gave to each one. 


67 planted, Apol- 


los watered, but God gave the increase; ’7so that neither is he that 


5 From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6-15) 
that even in the preceding 
verses (ill. 1-4) there was some- 
thing of an apology for himself ; 
as if the Corinthians, or at least 
the party of Apollos, had said, 
‘Apollos has led us on from 
these simple beginnings; you 
have done nothing for us, ex- 
cept laying the foundation.’ To 
which he answers, (1) In iii. 
1-4, ‘I could not do anything 
more, because of your own inca- 
pacity.’ (2) In iii 5-9, ‘We 
are all insignificant in God’s 
sight; both he who lays the 
foundation and he who builds 
upon it.’ (8) In iii. 10-15, ‘ At 
the same time, the great work 1s 
done by him who lays the found- 
ation: though the superstruc- 
ture may be very imperfect.’ 

ti ow ‘Amodd\ds; ‘What is 
Apollos, or Paul (for once I 
recognise your party names) ? 
Mere instruments (d:axovor), 
through whom you were con- 
verted’ (érurrevoare, as in Rom. 
xiii. 11). The difference of the 
reading of the more ancient 
MSS. from the Rec. Text is 
here remarkable, (1) as more 


abrupt and startling—ri for ris, 
and aX’ 7 omitted: (2) as giv- 
ing the true order of the names 
—‘ Apollos and Paal ’ (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures); whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to 
the name of Panl its usual and 
natural pre-eminence. 

Kal éxaorp x. 7-r. ‘ And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 xvpios, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.’ Compare Rom. xii. 
3: éxdorw as & Oeds epépure. 

Kat = xal tavra. ‘And this 
too.’ 

6 édireca—érérwe. This 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xviii. 27—xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co- 
rinth is spoken of as distinct 
from, and subsequent to, that 
of Paul. This is strangely para- 
phrased by some of the Fathers, 
‘Ego catechumenum  feci— 
Apollo baptizavit.’ See Opta- 
tus De Chrism. Donatist. Book 
v. p. 90. 

7 tt, ‘anything great.’ Com- 
pare Gal. ii. 6. 
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planteth any thing, neither he that watereth ; but he that giveth the 
increase, even God. *Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one, and each one shall receive his own reward according to his own 
labour. °For we are God’s fellow-labourers: God’s husbandry, God’s 
building are ye. According to the grace of God which was given unto 
me, a8 & wise masterbuilder I laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let each one look how he buildeth thereon. 


"For other foundation can no one lay than that lies there, which 


8 Anpapera, i.e. ‘not from 
man, but from God, who can 
jadge of the value of each man’s 
labour ;’ the germ of iv. 1-5. 

9 The position of Oeot shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. 

ydép gives the reason for &. 
‘Their object is the same 
(though their modes of work- 
ing are different), for it is God 
who is our fellow-labourer—it 
is God who is your husband- 
man and householder, and there- 
fore they cannot be set against 
each other.’ 

écpev, ‘the teachers,’ 
‘the taught.’ 

yewpyov, ‘a field’ = arvum. 
The word occurs only in this 
place in the N. T. Probably 
from this metaphor arose the fre- 
quency of ‘ Georgius,’ ‘ George,’ 
as a Christian name. 

With oixodouy the figure is 
changed from a field to a house 
—from agriculture to architec- 
ture, in order to bring out more 
clearly the difference between 
the various kinds of work. 

10 Kata ryv xapw. Referring 
toéxdory .. . wxevin 5. Com- 


éore, 


pare Rom. xii. 3. 

dpxirextwy, ‘master of the 
works.’ 

codes, ‘as a “skilful” or 
“clever” architect.’ Compare 
Ex. xxxv. 25, 35; xxxvi. 1 


(LXX.) ; so Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 : 
exacros év TO épyw copilera. The 
words codés dpxiréxrwy occur in 
Isa. ii. 3 (L:XX.). 

é&xaoros x. tT. A. The general 
character of the warning implies 
the same wide participation in 
the duties of teaching, as is i1m- 
plied in the state of the Corin- 
thian Church indicated in chap. 
xii. For the Apostle’s claim to 
have founded their Church, com- 
pare iv. 15: ‘I begot you.’ 

Gepédvov yap. The connexion 
is: ‘Let every one take heed 
how he builds a superstructure ; 
for the foundation has been laid ° 
once only for all, by me; the 
superstructure is now the sole 
task that remains.’ 

was, ‘with what materials’ 
(see verse 12). 

érrouxodopet. oixodopery in the 
N. T. has constantly the sense 
of ‘advancement’ or develop- 
meut of the moral character. 
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is Christ Jesus. ‘But if any one build upon the foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, ‘each one’s work will be 
made manifest: for the day will declare it, because it is revealed in 


In this place, as in viii. 10, it is 
used in a bad, or at least a neu- 
tral sense. 

11 Bepéduov, sc. AMGov (mascu- 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

mapa, ‘beyond,’ or ‘ besides’ 
(asin Romaic for the compara- 
tive). Christ Jesus, ie. ‘not 
any theory concerning Christ, 
but Christ Himself’ (as in ii. 
2): hence the name at full 
length: ‘the Historical Person 
of Christ, the one unchangeable 
element of Christianity’ (De 
Wette). Comp. Heb. xiii. 8: 
‘ Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever.’ 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42; Ephes. 1. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (‘the chief corner- 
stone ’), 

12 The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
‘There may either be a palace 
or a hovel.’ 

xpvoov x.7.X. Compare the 
‘ gold, silver, and stone’ of the 
' Athenian Parthenon in Actes 
xvii. 29. 

Aovs tisiovs may be ‘costly 
marbles ;’ but more probably 
‘jewels,’ as in Rev. xxi. 19. 

€dda, ‘ boards or posts ’ for the 
walls. 

xopros, ‘dried grass’ for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 


xaAdgun, ‘straw’ for the 


thatched roof. See Snidas in 
voce. 

As the ‘wisdom of the full- 

wn’ in ii. 6-iii. 4 was spl- 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14-18) show that the super- 
structure is moral, not theoreti- 
cal, advancement.’ ‘Some say | 
that these words are spoken in 
reference to doctrines ; to me, 
however, it appears that he 
speaks concerning practical vir- 
tue and vice, and that he is pre- 
paring for the accusation of the 
incestuous person. Of gold, ail- 
ver, and precious stones, he 
speaks on the one hand as the 
emblems of virtue; of wood, 
hay, stubble, as the opposites of 
virtue, for which hath been pre- 
pared the fire of hell.’ (Theo- 
doret.) 

13-15 ‘The nature of every 
one’s work or superstructure 
shall sooner or later be known ; 
for the Great Day of the Lord 
is at hand, which shall dawn in 
a flood of fire. The house of 
gold and silver shall be lit up by 
its dazzling brilliancy; but the 
house of wood and thatch shall 
be burnt up. And not only so, 
but whereas the builder whose 
work can endure this trial shall 
be rewarded, the builder whose 
house is consumed will lose his 
reward, having nothing to show; 
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fire ; and the fire will prove each one’s work of what sort it is. 


» udves, 


14Uf 


any one’s work abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward : 


and though he himself, as having 
built on the true foundation, will 
‘Savedasby be saved, yet he will 
fre. come ont singed and 
scorched as by an escape out of a 
burning ruin.’ Although the 
argument is passing into a more 
general application, yet the 
thought of the teachers is still 
predominant; and the point on 
which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of their instruction, 
developed from the fandamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught; their instruction, 
so far from deserving to be 
highly prized, will by God’s 
judgment be condemned as 
worthless, and they themselves 
will escape that judgment with 
difficulty. It is possible that 
this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have 
been suggested, or illustrated, 
by the conflagration of Corinth 
under Mummius; the stately 
temples standing amidst the 
universal destruction of the 
meaner buildings. (See Paus. 
Corinth. passim. 

ov in later Greek and in 
architectural language, is used 
for a building, like ‘opera’ in 
Latin. 1 Esdr. vi. 10: ra épya 
tavra Oeyedcodre. Herodian, Hist. 
i: mAetora xal xdANora épya 


Ths wéAEws KaTEKan. 
4 %pépa, ‘the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.’ See Heb. 


x. 25; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is 


implied the dawn of light after 
the long night of this mortal 
life. Possibly the idea of ‘judg- 
ment,’ as in iv. 3, is mixed up 
with it. Possibly also, the idea 
of the mere lapse of time, like 
‘lo dies’ in Latin. (See 
Grotius ad loc.) 

Com Malachi iii. 1, 2, 
3; iv. 1: ‘The Lord ghall sud- 
denly come to His Temple... . 
But who may abide the day of 
His coming ? .. . for He is like 
a refiner’s fire . . . and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi. Be- 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble (x«a- 
Adpuy).’ And although not ex- 
presaly stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa- 
bric which was reared before 
their eyes. 

Also it may be, ‘the full day- 
light shall show it:’ like the 
French expression ‘en plein 
jour.’ (See notes to iv. 3.) 

droxadvrrera, ‘the Day is to 
be revealed’ (the ‘ pressens fu- 
turascens,’ as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
31, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

éy mvpi, i.e. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented ; coming, - 
not with the dawn of a common 
morning, but in a blaze of fire, 
in the midst of which Christ 
Himeelf shall appear. (2 Thess. 
i. 8; ii. 8.) 

xataxanoerat, Hellenistic for 
the Attic xaraxav@ycera, 
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15if any one’s work be burned, he will suffer loss, but he himself shall 


be saved,—yet so as through fire. 


CnpuwOnoceras [rov pucbov], ‘he 
shall lose his reward,’ not ‘ shall 
be punished.’ 

airos 5¢ cwOycerae. The same 
fire which throws @ balo of glory 
round the good (iv. 5; Matt. 
xiii. 43; Rev. xxi. 24; Judg. v. 
31: Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. 
xviii. 8; xx. 9), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and euffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de- 
stroyed and his labour lost—as 
a merchant who escapes from 
shipwreck, but at the cost of his 
property. Compare the fire in 
Dan. iii. 22, which, whilst it 
burnt the executionerr, was to 
the tbree children ‘as it had been 
a moist whistling wind’ (Song of 
the Three Children, 27). 

Compare the ‘baptism of fire,’ 
in Matt. iii. 11, 12, which sup- 
plies the same images of illumi- 
nation, destruction, and purifi- 
cation; and the ‘salting with 
fire,’ in Mark ix. 49, both for 
preservation and destruction. At 
the same time, although the pas- 
sage naturally suggests the idea 
of purification, or of suffering, 
the primary idea is simply that 
of a difficult escape. 

as expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metnphorically. 

. 8a wupds, ‘through the midst 
of the fire;’ apparently a pro- 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, lke ‘prope ambustus 
evaserat,’ Liv. xx. 35. See Zech. 
iii. 2; Amos iv. 11 (both é& av. 


16 Know ye not that ye are God’s 


pos); Ps. lvii. 4 (d:a wppds). ex 
mupos cwoev, Artemid. Oneiroc. 
i. 5C; Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. 
For a similar confusion of the 
two meanings of di, see 1 Pet. 
ii. 20: ScerwPynoay Se ddaros. 

The whole passage is famona, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso- 
stom, Cicumenius, and Theophy- 
lact ; that ‘ the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of hell 
for ever,’—which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by the 
spirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this 
argument is con to the 
whole context, which represents 
the salvation as taking place at 
the same moment as the confla- 
gration and the coming of the 
day of the Lord. It will proba- 
bly be no longer used even in 
controversy, since its formal con- 
demnation by the great Roman 
Catholic commentator Estius. 

16 He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
spirit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com- 
pleted, and from the image of a 
building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

vaos Geot is not ‘a Temple,’ 
as if one out of many, but ‘ God's 
Temple,’ presented in every por- 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
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temple, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ‘If any one destroys 
the temple of God, him will God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 


which ye are. 


18TLet no one deceive himself : if any one seemeth to be wise among 
you in this age, let him become a fool, that he may become wise. 


he continues to insist on the 
danger incurred. by those who 
corrupted the Christian society 
by their false teaching, and, 
having before said that such a 
one would escape with loss and 
difficulty, he here goes a step 
farther, and speaks only of the 
punishment, without speaking of 
the escape. 

dOecipew in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of ‘defile,’ 
and merely to retain that of 
‘mar’ or ‘destroy.’ See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15; 
Taaiah xxiv. 3,4. It is not the 
word usually employed for di- 
vine judgments, but is here 
adopted for the sake of describ- 
ing the punishment by the same 
word as the offence: ‘God re- 
guites like with like.’ Comp. 
Acts xxiii. 2,3: ‘Ananias com- 
manded to smite (rimrew) him 
on the mouth. Then Paul said 
unto him, God shall smite (ri- 
trew péA\\a) thee, thou whited 
wall.’ 

The Authorised Version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate (violaverit 
. . . disperdet), has used two 
different words in the transla- 
tion for the ove word of the ori- 
ginal. 

17 The image of the Temple, 
—even the etymology of the 


Greek word (vads, vateww)—leads 
him to the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

oirvés refers not to vads, but 
to ays, ‘and ye are holy.’ 

18 He now returns to the ge- 
neral subject begun in verse 5, 
dropping any particular reference 
to the difference between the 
foundation and the superstruc- 
ture—between himself and Apol- 
los (iv. 6),—and condemning 
generally the tendency to mag- 
nify one teacher above another 
for his intellectual gifts, on the 

round, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are 
in themselves worthless (18- 


)5 

(2) That the differences cre- 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
what they have in common (21— 


(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba- 
tion (iv. 1-5). 

pndeis €avrov efarardrw, ‘let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself,’ 
referring to Soxet. 

19 For aiwy and kdcpos, see 
on i. 20. 

mapa 7® Geo, ‘in God’s judg- 
ment.’ Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job v. 18 (LXX.): 6 xarorap- 
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1°For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For it is written, 


‘He that taketh the wise in their craftiness.’ And again, ‘the Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain.’ *! Therefore let 


Bévov coors ev rH dpovnoa. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in James 
v. 11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (3) as being so 
altered as to be scarcely recog- 
nisable: Spacaduevos (possibly a 
provincialism) is substituted for 
xaroAap Pavey, as @ stronger and 
livelier expression (‘ grasping’ 
or ‘catching with the hand; ’ so 
LXX. Ps, ii. 12; Lev. ii. 2; v. 
12; and so Herod. iu. 13; Jos. 
B. J. III. viii. 6; Dionys. Ant. 
ix. 21), and zavoupyia for dpo- 
vyoe, which gives the passaye a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 
vi. 12, § 9, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and 
better forms of wisdom). 

€v Tq wavoupyia, i.e. either, 
(1) ‘by means of their own 
craftiness ;’ or (2) ‘in the midst 
of it.’ 

20 From Pra. xciv. 11; lite- 
rally from the LXX. (xciti.) ex- 
cept in the substitution of codoy 
for the original dévOpirwv. But 
there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next 
words, év dvOpurros, ‘in mere 
men.’ Compare the note on 
verse 4. * 


21-23 wayra yap tpov. Both 
words are emphatic: «an thi 
‘Al things’ — not se yours. 
merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike—‘ exist not for 
their own power or glory, but 
for the sake of you their disci- 
ples.’ ‘The Church was not 
made for the teachers, but the 
teachers for the Church; Paul, 
Apollos. and Kephas, each with 
their different gifts, strongly 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.’ This was all that 
the argument required; but he 
is carried en, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians: come before him (see 
Rom. viii. 38; xi. 33), to dilate 
on the whole range of God’s gifts 
to them. And, as the idea of 
the teachers breaks itself up for 
the sake of greater vividness 
into the several parts of Paul, 
Apollos, and Kephas, so also the 
idea of the world is expanded to 
its utmost extent, not merely in 
the lower sense of worldly great- 
ness (19, 20) which had sug- 
gested the word in this place, 
but in the sense of the whole 
created universe, and as grow- 
ing out of this, or contained in 
it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whe- 
ther in life or death—in the pre- 
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no one boast in men: for all things are yours, 7?whether Paul or 
Apollos or Kephas, or the world or life or death, or things present or 
things to come,—all are yours, “Sand ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 


Iv. ‘So let a man account of us, as servants of Christ, and stewards 








sent or the future state of exist- 
ence. 

‘ All this is yours; but then’ 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe- 
tns, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high- 
est sphere of human thought)— 
‘remember that this vast con- 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 
are the lords of all creation, who 
form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
but part of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till 
it unites you to Christ, and even 
further vet, up to the presence 
of God Himself.’ Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson,—‘ You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to hecome 
the followers of any but Christ. 
You, although the lords of all, 
are still the servants of Christ, 
as He also pleased not Himself, 

ut did the will of His Father.’ 
It is possible that the last words, 
‘but Christ of God,’ may have 
Veen inserted to obviate any ex- 
tlusive inference which might 
have been drawn by the party 
‘of Christ,’ had he closed with 
the preceding words. But it 
may also be only the last result 
of the climax of his sentence 


(comp. xi. 3). 

IV. rt To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 


like the preceding, obscured by 


being: addressed partly (iii. 21- 
23; iv. 1-6a) to the Church: 
partly (iii. 12-15; 18-20; iv. 
6b, 7, 8) to the teachers. ‘The 
particular: wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in compari- 
son with that Christianity which 
is possessed by all of you (iii. 
2,23); you are to regard us 

not as superhuman (iii. 18-21), 
but as subordinate to Christ; as 
mere stewards, whose only busi- 
ness is to preach faithfully the 
secrets of God which have been 
intrusted to them. 

ovrws refers to ds. In classi- 
cal Greek it would be ro.ovrovs, 
otos dv elev barnpéra. 

dvOpwios, ‘anyone’ (like DN 
or ‘man’ in German). 

trnpéras. More emphatic than 
dovAo. or even than didxovo., as 
in il. 5, a8 expressing subordina- 
tion; being the word used in clas- 
sicalGreek for the inferior officers, 
as contrasted with the superior 
magistrates (dpyovres), and also 
for a drudge, servant of all work, 
underling. Compare for the gene. 
ral sense, Luke xxii. 26; 2 Cor. i. 
24; and theideal of a Christian go- 
vernor or tencher preserved in the 
Papal title ‘ Servus Servorum.’ 
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of the mysteries of God here. *Moreover it is required in stewards, 
that one be found faithful. *But to me it isa very small thing that I 
should be judged by you, or by man’s day: yea, I judge not mine 


own self‘ (for I know nothing against myself, yet not by this am I 


oixovopovs. Compare verse 2, 
and ix. 16, 17 (otxovopulay zeri- 
orevpa); and for the general 
sense xv. 10: ‘Not I, but the 
grace of God;’ Luke xvii. 10: 
‘We are unprofitable servants ; ’ 


Acts iti. 12: ‘Why look ye 
upon us, a8 though by our own 
power P’ 


pvorjpia, ‘ truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ's ser- 
vants.’ 

2if dd (in A. B.C. DF. 
G. and most of the Versions) is 
preferred to & dé, Aoerdv has P - 
bably something of its modern 
Romaic senee of ‘therefore’ (as 
in Acts xxvii. 20): and ddc 
must be ‘in this matter’ (as in 
Rev. xiii. 10,18; xiv. 12; xvii. 
9). In his second edition Lach- 
mann joins it to Geov, in his first 
to Aourdv. 

Cyretran B. fyretre A. C. D. 
tyrnre G. The confusion arises 
from the similarity of sound, as 
in Romaic, between ¢ and az 

‘All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithfal.’ 

3-5 The main point is to 
warn them against being over- 
hasty in their praise (see espe- 
cially GAN’ obk ey rovrw Seducatw- 
pot, and rore 6 éravos) ; but the 
expressions époi 6@ eis éAdxuorrov, 


and ra xpurra Tov oxérous, indi- 
cate that they were also to be 
warned (as before in iii. 1-9) 
against disparaging Paulin com- 
parison with the others. 

3 epoi 3é, (1) ‘to speak in my 
own person,’ as li. 1; ii. 1; or, 
(2) ‘to speak for myself, what- 
ever others may say.’ 

iva, dvaxpJ@ for dvaxpHy 
substitution of iva with the sub- 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
Romaic. 

dvaxpo, ‘judged of,’ or ‘ in- 
quired into,’ whether for blame 
or praise; see ii. 15, 16. 

GvOpwrivys jpépas, probably 
used in contradistinction to 7 
jpépa tov Kupiov, but also per- 
haps suggested by the use of 
npeépa, for ‘judgment,’ accord- 
ing to the analogy of ‘diem 
dicere ' in Latin, ‘days-man’ for 
‘arbiter’ in English, ‘dagh 
vaerden’ and ‘daghen,’ to ‘sum- 
mon,’ in Dutch. As, however, 
there is no instance of this use 
in common Greek, Jerome (Qu. 
ad Algasiam, 10) supposes it to 
be a Cilician provincialism. (See 
also note to ii. 13.) 

4 ovdty yip éeuaurp ovvovda, 
‘I know nothing within’ or 
‘against myself.’ He speaks of 
himself in reference to his re- 
lations with the Corinthian 
Church. (The translation of 
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justified), but He that judgeth me is the Lord. 


> duty 8 yéyparra:. 


5 Therefore judge nothing 


before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts : and then shall each one have his praise from God. 

*Now these things, brethren, I transferred in a figure to myself 
and to Apollos for your sakes; that in us ya might learn not to be 


the Auth. Version, ‘by myself,’ 
is an obsolete, though still a 
provincial, form of speech for 
the same thought. ) 

Compare 1 John iii. 20: ‘If 
our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than oar heart, and 
knoweth all things.’ 

xuptos, i.e. ‘ Christ,’ as uppears 
from the next verse. 

5 tore, ‘then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.’ | 

6 érasvos, ‘ his own due praise.’ 
Compare Rom. ii. 29. 

aro tov beov, ‘from God after 
the jadgment of Christ.’ 

6 pereoxnparia, ‘I said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons. of 
myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
of Apollos and Paul themselves 
what may be said even with 
-greater force of the subordinate 
leaders.’ For similar instances 
of this ‘transferring’ see notes 
on ix. 20. 

éy Hav, ‘in our examples.’ 


TO py trip & yéyparra, Great 
confusion prevails here in the 
MSS. (1) A. B.C. read a. D. 
E. F.G.J. 6. (2) dpovetiy oc- 
curs in C. D’, E*. J. and most 
of the Versions, and is omitted 
in A. B. D'. E'. F.G. and the 
Vulgate. (3) D. E. omit py 
(4) D'. reads éy tiv for & 
nev. (5) F. G. omit ré. & 
best suits the sense, which im- 
plies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages. d¢povely is 
required to complete the gram- 
matical sentence, and probably 


was inserted to avoid the ab- — 


ruptness of the omission. The 
sense, therefore, will be: * Learn 
that well-known lesson, not to go 
beyond what the Scriptures pre- 
scribe’ (like the classical pro- 
verb, ne quid nimis). 

The phrase yéyparro: natu- 
rally ae to such passages in 
the Old Testament as those 
quoted in i. 19, 31; ii. 19. 

els tarép tov évos . . . kata TOU 
érépov, ‘tor the one of your two 
teachers against the other ;° al- 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 
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above the things which are written, that no one be puffed up for the 
one against the other. 7For who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? and if now thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou boast, as if thou didst not? ®Hven now ye 


are full, even now ye are rich, without us ye reigned as kings, and I 


iva py gdvowtobe. This and 
Gal. iv. 17 (a fpAodre) are the 
only violations in the N. T. of 
the rule of Attic Greek, which 
requires a subjunctive with iva. 

8 He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (ef. 
xv. 19); and as if reminding 
them that those who were op- 
posed to him need not take so 
much pains to disparage him, he 
was low enough already. 

Kexopeopevoe . . . exAournoare. 
In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an _ interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
‘Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Chris- 
tian career? Have you made 
every advance which is possible 
in Christian knowledge?’ (re- 
ferring to the boast of their 
oixodoxy, or development, in iii. 
8-10) ; ¢Baorevoare; ‘Are you 
indeed at the head of the Chris- 
tian world—first in the glory of 
the Messiah’s kingdom ? ’ (Com- 
pare 1. 2; xiv. 36.) For the 
metaphor of wealth, comp. 2 
Cor. viii. 9; Revelation ii. 9; 
iii. 17; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2; Matt. 


xix. 28; Luke xxii. 80: 2 Tim. 
ii. 12. . 
yon, ‘even now,’ indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped 
all the gifts which belonged 
only to the kingdom of Christ, 
not yet come. 

xwpis yuov points to the ab- 
surdity of their setting them- 
selves up above, or indepen- 
dently of, the Apostles. Com- 
pare the same thought in verse 
15. 

GdeAXov x. tr. X. ‘your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.’ Compare Gal. iv. 
17, 18: ‘They zealously affect 
you, but not well; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye 
might affect them. But it is 
good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing, and not 
only when Jam present withyou.’ 

yép, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9 ‘Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s his- 
tory; the whole world, whether 
angels or men, are the specta- 
tors, and our death is the end.’ 
The imagery is drawn from the 
games (@éarpov) in the amphi- 
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would ye had reigned, that we also might reign with you. °For I 
think God set forth us the apestles last, as it were appointed unto 
death, for we were made a spectacle unto the world and to angels and 
tomen. 7 We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we 
are weak, but ye are mighty ; ye are honourable, but we are despised. 
11 Even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 
and are buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, '?and labour work- 


theatre. The remains of a sta- 
dium and amphitheatre, which 
may have been so used, are etill 
to be seen at Corinth (see Intro- 
duction, p. 5). 

For the phrase ‘angels and 
men,’ comp. xiii. 1. 


éoxdrovs . . ériBavarious, ‘ the 
last appointed to death.’ These 


words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought out last 
for death, the vast range of an 
amphitheatre under the open 
sky well representing the mag- 
nificent vision of all created 
beings, from men up to angels, 
gazing on the dreadful death- 
struggle ; and then the contrast 
of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unconcerned and unmoved at 
the awful spectacle. Compare 
Seneca’s description (Provid. ii) 
of the wise man struggling with 
fate : ‘ Ecce spectaculum dignum 
ad quod respiciat intentus operi 
suo Deus.’ 

tous dmrooteAovs. What fol- 
lows shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of himself; but the ex- 
pression itself includes also the 
original Apostles. 


ro As verses 8 and 9 con- 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out 
of the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul- 
tation, in the full consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, 
and invested (so to speak) with 
a similar glory. The three con- 


trasts correspond to those in 1. 
27. 


II adxpt THs apre wpas, ‘even 


| at the moment of my writing 


my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.’ 

yupurevopev, ‘we shiver in 
the cold.’ (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Rec. 
Text, yuprvyrevoney, has arisen 
from tbe similar pronunciation 
of « and ». 

dgrarodpey (the word occurs 
only here) ‘homeless,’ a pecu- 
liar grief in the ancient world. 
Compare Matt. viii. 20; x. 23; 
Heb. xi. 37. 

Komuapev epy. tats id. xepoiv. 
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ing with our own hands ; being reviled we bless, being persecuted we 
suffer it, *being defamed we exhort,—as the filth of the world were 


we made, the offscouring of all things unto this day. 
1*T write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved children 


I warn you. 


That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 6; 
2 Cor. xi. 7-12; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, appears 
from Acts xx. 34. 

12 AowWopotpevor x. 7. A. ‘ And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.’ Comp. Matt. v. 
39, 44. This is the earliest in- 
stance of such language being 
used. 

Braodypotpevoe BCe sil.). D. 
E. F. G. J., Svodnpovpevar, A. 
C. in either case aguergaene 
mapaxadouneyv: (1) ‘we offer 
congolation::? or (2) as in 16, 
‘we entreat men to follow our 
example.’ Compare 2 Cor. 1. 3. 

mepixabdppara and epi{npa, 
both have the original signifi- 
cation of ‘offscourings,’ as in 
Arrian, Diss. Epict. iii. 22, and 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of ‘scape- 
goat,’ or ‘expiatory sacrifice,’ 
specially applied to human vic- 
tims such as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 46. In clas- 
sical Greek xdOappa is the usual 
word for such haman victims 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 454, 
Eq. 1133). But zepuxdOappa is 
so used in the only place where 


18For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 


it occurs in the LXX. wepexad. 
52 dcxaiov dvopos, Prov. xxi. 18. 
In like manner zrepi{mpa is used 
in Tobit v. 19, dpyipuv.... 
wepi. tod madiov nui yévotro, 
and is so explained in the Lexi- 
cons of Cyril, Hesychius, and 
Suidas ; the last gives as an in- 
stance that such a victim was 
generally addressed with the 
words zepijnya jpav yevod (ex- 
plained as owrnpia or droAvrpw- 
ows), and then cast into the sea, 
as if a sacrifice to Poseidon. 
See the quotations in Grotius 
ad loc. 


14 He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex- 
presses the same feeling more 
directly, and in gentler Jan- 
guage. 

ovK évrperwv x. tr. X. ‘You 
must understand that when I 
thus write, it is not a disgrace 
to vou.’ For this sense of e- 
Tpérw, see V1.5; xv. 34; 2 Thess. 
ii. 14; Tit. ii. 8. The general 
meaning of the word is ‘ to turn 
tLe mind in upon itself.’ 


15 ‘I have a right thus to 
address you ; for the obligations 
which you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teachers 
can never supersede your ori- 
ginal obligations to me as your 
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yet have ye not many fathers : for in Christ Jesus IJ begot you through 
the gospel. ‘Wherefore I exhort you, be ye followers of me. '’ For 


this cause I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved child and 
faithful in the Lord, who shall put you in mind of my ways which be 


in Christ Jesus, as I teach every where in every church. 
were puffed up, as though I were not coming to you. 


18 But some 
But I will 


come to you shortly, if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the 


founder’ (the same sense in 
other words as in ii. 6-9). 
madaywyovs, the slaves who 
took children to school, and 
acted as their tuters. Compared 
with the use of the word in Gal. 
iii. 24, 25, it expresses the harsh 
and despotic sway of those other 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 
pupiovs, though hyperbolical, 
expresses the great number of 
teachers, in accordance with the 
general impression conveyed by 
1 Cor. xii. 
17 Timotheus was sent before 
his from Ephesus; Acts xix. 
2 


téxvov ayarnrév. This refers 
to his conversion by St. Paul 
(Acts xvi. 1); and the phrase 
seems to be used here in refer- 
ence to réxva dyamyra, in verse 
14; as though he said, ‘I sent 
Timotheus, who stands to me 
in the same relation that you 
stand.’ Possibly the reason of 
the injunction to Timotheus to 


remind them of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, rather than to teach them 
himself, was from Timotheus’ 
youth. See note on xvi. 10. 

dua rovro refers to puypnrai pov 
yiverOe, as appears from és tyas 
dvapvynce: Tas Odovs ov. 

Ig €av & Kipios OeAnjoy. The 
usual formula, as in James iv. 
15; see also Acts xviii. 21; 
Rom. 1.10; 1 Cor. xvi. 7. The 
same suspicions had been excited 
of his vacillation or duplicity of 
purpose, which he afterwards 
contradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15-17, 
and which now might be re- 
vived by the coming of Timo- 
theus instead of himself. This 
therefore suddenly breaks off the 
affectionate strain in which he 
had been addressing them, and 
precipitates the introduction of 
the severe censure on the in- 
cestuous Corinthian, to which 
the following words, yracopar . 
. . mpatryros (21), are a pre- 
lude. 
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vay’ ov yap & Adyw 4H Bacireia Tov Deov, arr & 
Suvaprer. 


word of them which are puffed up, but the power : ?°for the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power. 


20 ov yap ev Adyw. Comp. i. 17. 


PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. III. 5—IV. 20. 


Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach- 
ing that Iam inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
whose progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such progress 
as as nothing compared with the permanent importance of the one 
unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; nay, more, 
although it may be truly valuable, it may also be most per- 
vicious, as well as most perishable; its author escaping 
because of his own right intention, but in itself leading to_fatal 
sins,—fatal both te the purity of the Christian society and to 
the safety of him who perpetrates them. All such wisdom is 
as nothing compared with that Christianity which you all pos- 
sess in common. However great your several teachers may 
appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though tt be myself 
and Apollos, remember that you were not made for them, but 
they for you; and not they only, but the whole universe, past, 
present, and to come; if only you bear in mind that, as these 
things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, and Christ on 
God. Remember, also, that your teachers only preach what 
they have been told, not what they invent; that, whether you 
blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment but by God's 
that they must stand or fall. And they too—they and all of 
you—must remember that their gifts are not thewr own, but 
‘God's. Great indeed are those gifts—I do not deny it; and 
deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into which we 
the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded state 
there ts a lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson of 
.self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
example, is one which my relation to youas your founder well 

entitles me to urge upon you, however much in points you may 
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be tempted to follow others. This is the lesson which I have 
told Timotheus to impress upon you, though I shall also come 
in person to impress it upon you by my own presence. 


THe ApostTLe’s VIEW OF THE RELATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TAUGHT. 


THE mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish when the taught are addressed, and when Identifics- 
the teachers, is instructive; as indicating, first, the Honof 
historical fact that there was at this early period of the and 
Apostolic age no marked distinction between these Disciples. 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation 
of the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1-5, 
on not overrating their spiritual instructors, even Duty of 
theugh they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows indepen- 
that there are times and circumstances when the 4<e. 
Christian’s duty lies not in submission to authority, but in 
questioning it; that there is a religious danger in excessive 
veneration, as well as 4n excessive independence (see notes on 
2 Cor. 1. 24). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, net the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
is denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is te be accurate ia 
arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another's 
property,—only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 

Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im- 
portant as bearing on the general question of divisions ia 
in the Christian Church. Init we have a proof that Pies aie 
it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect Apostle 
or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even ae 
when it conferred ylory on himself, that the Apostle party- 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half- *?* 
christian society. He warned them that not only their sins and 
their Judaism, but their ‘ strifes’ and ‘ divisions’ of whatever 
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kind, were proofs that they were ‘ carnal and walked as men ;’ 
he ‘ transferred in a figure to himself and Apollos’ all that he 
would teach them of the evil of the Factions generally, in or- 
der that they might fully understand how his language was free 
from all personal feeling. What was deserving of con- 
demnation he condemned ‘ for their sakes,’ in whatever form it 
might be found, whether it made for him or against him. 
Here too we meet with the most express contradiction to the 
suspicions always natural to low minds, that a character which 
exercised so vast an influence must have been intent on self- 
exaltation. He tells them that he ‘ rejoices that he had baptized 
none of them, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should aay that 
he had baptized in his own name;’he conjures them ‘ so to 
account of him,’ not as an independent teacher and master, but 
merely as ‘a subordinate minister (vanpernv) to Christ,’ as a 
humble ‘ steward ’ whose only object it was faithfully to expound 
‘the secrets of God;’ not to think that their favourable judg- 
ment would justify him before God, but to wait patiently to 
the end of all things, for ‘ then,’ and not before, ‘shall every 
man have praise of God.’ And here also we see the true secret 
of freedom from party-spirit, true always, but in the highest 
degree true of the Apostles; when he represents the nothing- 
ness of himself and all other teachers, how wise soever, in com- 
parison with the grandeur of their common cause, with the re- 
collection that they were ‘in Christ Jesus, who of God was 
made unto them wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’ ‘ All things are yours,’ however strong their 
outward contrast, ‘whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or 
the world, or life or death ; all are yours; for ye are Christ’, 
and Christ is God’s.’ These last words, setting forth as they 
do the distinctness of character and mind on the one hand, and 
the unity of object and spirit on the other, sum up the point of 
view from which all human differences, whether within or with- 
out the Scriptures, ought to be regarded. These differences 
are not concealed or overlooked ; but they are made to enhance 
the greatness of Christ and of God. The consciousness of 
great gifts and actions (ii. 5-10; iv. 7~14).may be united 
with a complete dependence on a higher power and wisdom 
than our own. The consciousness of great imperfection in de- 
tail, and of great difference of views and characters (iii. 12-15, 
22, 23), need not interfere with a strong sense of practical 
unity and sympathy. 


THE CASE OF INCEST. 15 


THE 
CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS (contrnvep). 


Tre Case or INCEST. 


Chap. IV. 21—V. 13. 


From the subject of THE Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa- 
rently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul- 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of INcEsT, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (i111. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vi. 2; x. 8, 22; xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vii.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con- 
sider the whole question of Ture INTERCOURSE OF CHRISTIANS 
WITH THE HEATHEN WORLD; and hence arise the complica- 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 
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arTe Oéhere; év paBde be mpos vEas, y év ayaTry 
mvevpari Te “mpqurytos ; ; v. ‘Odws dxoverat év vet Trop- 
veia, Kat Tory Tropveta. HTUS OVOE EV ois EOverw, adore 
yuvaire. TWa Tov TaTpos ExElv. "Kat U Dpets TEPYT UBLEVOL 
eore Kal obxL paddov éerevOjoare, i iva °dpOp &x pécrov 
Upav 6 TO épyov TOUTO TOUBTOS ; 8 eva @ pev yap “darav To 
THpatl, Tapwv S€ TO mVvEedpatL, YOY KEKpLKA ws Tapa 


® xpadrnros. > Add dvoud(eras. ¢ dap0ji. @ os awdy, 


*1 What will ye? Am I to come unto you with a rod, or in love, and° 
the spirit of meekness? vy. ‘It is reported certainly that there is forni- 
cation among you, and such fornication as is not even among the 
Gentiles, that ene should have his father’s wife. *And are ye puffed 
up? and did not rather mourn, that he that did this deed might be 
taken away from among you? *For I verily absent in body, but 
present m spirit, have judged already as theugh I were present him that 


21 & pdfde. The word is | auspiciis, nullis auctoribus, fu- 
used in reference to verse 6, | nestis eminibus omnium oemni- 
‘Shall I come to you as a stern | bus. @ moulieris seelus ineredi- 
master, or asa gentle father?’ | bile, et preter hanc unam in 
It may perhaps allude to the | omni vita imauditum.’ In this 
flagellation in the synagogue | case the father was still alive; 
which succeeded to the first | compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 
admonition by words. ‘ They aika TOU Tat The usnal 
chastise him first with words, Hebrew ra la for * step- 
then with the rod,’ according to | mother,’ see Levit. xviii. 8, and 
Deut. xxi. 18. (See Schéttgen | the Rabbinical quotations in 
ad loc.) Lightfoot ad loc. From the 


V. 1 dAws merely adds force | omission of all notice of the 
to the assertion (compare Arist. woman, it would seem that she 


Pol. ii. 4, 5, oAws oupPaivev dy- | was not a Christian. That it 
dyxy). ‘ There is absolutely re- | wag marriage, and not merely 
orted to be,’ &c. Compare vi. | , concubinage, is evident from 

; xv. 29; Matt. be St. the language used to describe 


axoverar év tyiv, ‘18 he Saas ted it, €xeev—owjoas—xarepyacape- 
as existing amongst you.’ vo 


ae apa ore. Oe ance 2 Possibly a question, as in 
a kind as that a father’s wife the. Syriae version ‘aad Greek 


should be the person.” Such 
cases, though not absolately un- Fathers. The sense is the same. 
3 yep, ‘and he mast be re- 


known in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. , moved; for £ at least, whatever 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5, 6: | you may do, have determined,’ 
‘Nubit genero socrus, nullis | &e. 


— ns 
a 
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TOV OVTWS TOUTO KaTEepyacadpevor, ‘év TO dvduartt TOD KU- 
piov [jpav] “Incov® ovvaybérrev tev Kat rod eyod 
mvevpatos ou TH Swvayer TOY Kupiov [juav] "Incov® 
*rapadovvat TOV ToLOvTOY T@ GaTarg Eis OdeDpov Ths oap- 


* Add xpioroi, > Add xpioroi, 


so wrought this, ‘im the name of our Lord Jesus, when ye and my 
spirit are gathered together with the power of our Lord Jesus, *to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 


otrws. ‘under the circum- | spoken of, and Solomon ‘de- 


stances,’ as in John iv. 6. 

4,5 & trad. tT. K. Hy ‘Ino, 
‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus ;’ apparently the formula 
which was used. 

cvvay$evrwy tpaov. As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I.c. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed ‘with the ap- 
probation of the whole Church’ 
(cvvevdoxnodons THs éxxAnoias 1d- 


Kat Tov éuov mvevparos, ‘by 
a perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit’ (comp. xvi. 18; Col. ii. 
5; and 2 Kings v. 26). 

ow ry Suvape, ‘with the belp 
of His power present with the 
Christian assembly,’ as promised 
Matt. xviii. 20; xxvii. 20. 

mwapadowa. x. T. A. ‘ to deliver 
him over to the powers of evil,’ 
Teliverance from whom all evil, 
to fatan §=6whether moral or phy- 
sical, is derived ; as in the case 
of the demoriacs, and of the 
woman ‘ whom Satan had bound 
these eighteen years’ (Luke xiii. 
16), and the ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ 
rent by the ‘angel of Satan’ (2 
Cor. xii. 7). Cf. mrapédwxa ro 
carava. 1 Tim. i. 20; zapadidupil 
co avrov, Job ii. 6. (Soin the 
Rabbinical writings quoted on 
this passage by Wetstein and 
Lightfoot, the ‘deliverance’ of 
Job to Satan is frequently 


livers” two Cushites to Satan, 
who carries them to Luz, where 
they die.) The fact, that in the 
ordinary forms of excommuni- 
cation in the first four centuries 
this phrase does not occur, in- 
dicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which 
had become extinct. (See Bing- 
ham’s Ant. XvI. c. ii. § 15.) 

eis OXeOpov TIS GapKds, ‘to the 
destruction of the flesh.’ (1) 
Some physical evil is implied— 
probably sickness or death of 
the offender. This evil may be 
viewed either as the indirect 
result of his removal from the 
Christian society, and so becom- 
ing the prey of Satan, the lord 
of the heathen world (compare 
1 Thess. ii. 18); or, more pro- 
bably, as the direct result of the 
Apostle’s sentence. Compare 
the case of Ananias (Acts v. 
5-10) and Elymas (Acts xiii. 8~ 
11), and the general intention 
of Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 19; 
John xx. 23. A similar con- 
nexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30; 2 
Cor. xii. 7, 9. (2) The object 
of the infliction was not penal, 
so much as remedial (iva 76 
avevpa ow). Compare the 
parallel passage, 1 Tim. i. 29, 
‘that they may learn not to 
blaspheme.’ Thus the sense is 
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Kos Wa To mrevpa own Ev TH HEE TOV Kupiov [*Hyov 
*Inoov xptorov|. °ov kahov 76 Kavynpa Luar. ovK oldaTE | 
OTL puxpa (vpn odov 76 dupapa Cupot; ‘éexxabdpare THY 


* Omit jay and xpiorod. 


spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


6 Your boast- 


ing is not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump? 7Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 


the same as in iii. 15, namely, 
that the offender shall through 
present suffering be saved at the 
last. Compare for the whole 
passage Job i. 6-11.10. The 
interpretation of Tertullian and 
Ambrose, ‘that the individual 
may be destroyed in order that 
the Church may be saved,’ is 
characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 

6, 7 ob Kaddv TO Kavynpa, 
‘you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin re- 
mains amongst you unreproved ;’ 
alluding, perhaps, to expressions 
in their letter to him. 

ovx oldare, ‘is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump?’ The 
expression seems to be prover- 
bial, inasmuch as it occurs again 
in Gal. v. 9; and the same image 
of the rapid spread of leaven, to 
indicate the growth of great re- 
sults from small beginnings, is 
the groundwork of Matt. xii. 
33. The sense is the same as 
in xv. 33, where the precept is, 
as here, confirmed through a 
proverbial saying. There may 
have been a classical proverb to 
this effect, as Plutarch speaks of 
the flamen of Jupiter abstaining 
from Jeaven on account of its 
deleterious effect on the whole 
lump (Qu. Rom. 114-118, 162- 


170). The Rabbis compare con- 
cupiscence to leaven, because a 
little corrupts the whole man. 
Such is also the force of Matt. 
xvi. 6, 12: ‘ Beware of the lea- 
ven of the Pharisees.’ But the 
mention of leaven suggests to 
him the farther image of the 
Jewish passover. It is as 
though he said, ‘ You know the 
scene ; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed from every 
household ; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural 
state. This is the true figure 
of your condition. - You are the 
chosen people, delivered from 
bondage, you are called to begin 
@ new life, you have had the 
lamb slain for you in the person 
of Christ. Whatever, therefore, 
in you corresponds to the literal 
leaven, must be utterly cast out ; 
the perpetual Passover to which 
we are called must be cele- 
brated, like theirs, uncontami- 
nated by any corrupting influ- 
ence.’ 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the 
year when the Epistle was writ- 
ten, apparently (xvi. 8), a short 
time before Pentecost, and there- 
fore with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, either present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads SoAot for upor. 

éxxafdpare, ‘cleanse out.’ A 
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modaay Copny, va re véov dipapa, Kalas éore alvpou: 
A , 9 
kal yap To Taoxa *Huav érvOn xpiotos. “wore éopralw- 
® bwip judy €000y. 


as ye are unleavened: for our passover also was sacrificed, even 


Christ. 


strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en- 
The Pass- joined in Exod. xii. 15; 
over. and carried out in later 
times with such extreme puncti- 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether apy re- 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad 
loc., and the quotations from the 
Rabbinical rabrics in Lightfoot, 
i. 953.) This practice at the 
time of the Passover, among the 
Jews of modern Poland, extends 
to the removal of all fermented 
liquor of every kind. For the 
early use of the Apostle’s me- 
taphor, see Ign. ad Magn. 10 
(whetber genuine or not) : ‘ Yép- 
GeoGe otv ri Kaxyv Gipyny riv 
werawleicav, tH évoticacay, 
cai peraBadrcobe cis véav Cipnv 

dptros. Also Justin. Dia. c. 

ryph : Aw xai pera ras érra 
Hpépas tov alvpodayor véav {i- 
pyv pupaca éavrois 6 Geos zra- 
pryyaAs, Tovrécry, drwy épywv 
mpatw Kal pr tay wahoo Kal 
favrtwy THY pipnow. 

iva Fre véov Pipapa, ‘ that you 
may be practically what you are 
theoretically ; that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene- 
rate society.’ Comp. Gal. v. 25 ; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

gwartoav—veov. The words 
are used emphatically to indi- 
cate the new state of existence 
to which Christians were called, 
as the Israelites of old at the 
Exodus. ‘All things are be- 


—— 
reg 


® Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 


come new, 2 Cor. v. 17; Rev. 
xxi. 5. . 

kai yap, ‘and you are bound 
to be free from corruption ; for 
an another respect, in addition to 
the new life to which you are 
called, there is a parallel be- 
tween you and the feraclites 
in the Passover.’ 

To wdoxe is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7; Qvew, 
payev, érowdley, 76 rdcya. ) 

birép jpov, ‘for us’ is omitted 
in A. B.C!. D. E. F. @. The 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: ‘In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, 
our Paschal Lamb was slain ; for 
that Lamb was Christ.’ Com- 
pare x. 4, ‘“ The” rock was 
Christ ;’ 2 Cor. iii. 17, ‘The 
Lord is “the” Spirit.’ 

The word @voia is applied to 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. 
26; x. 12. In the verb biw— 
which only occurs here with 
that application—it is difficult 
to say how far the distinct idea 
of ‘sacrifice in honour of God’ 
(as in Acts xiv. 13, 18) is 
brought out, or how far it is 
used merely in the general sense 
of ‘slay’ (as in Acts x. 13 ; xi.7; 
Matt. xxii. 4; Luke xv. 23; 
John x. 10). In the parallel 
places, Rev. v. 6, 12, the expres- 
sion used is the general word 
‘slain,’ or ‘ wounded’ (éodaype- 
vov). 


The context points the allu- 
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pev py ev Ginn tradaia, pnd ev Coun Kaxias Kal rrovnpias, 
GAN’ ev alvpous ethixpweias Kal adyOeias. 
"Eypaya vw ev tH Emoto, wy cwavayiyvva Gat 


with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 


of sincerity and truth. 


®T wrote unto you in the epistle, not to keep company with forni- 


sion to the ‘lamb without ble- 
mish’ (Exod. xii. 5): Be ye 
pure,even as He is pure. An- 
other resemblance, which could 
hardly have been overlooked, 
was that the Paschal Lamb (as 
still in the Samaritan sacrifice) 
was roasted on a cruciform spit. 

8 éoprafwper, ‘let us keep the 
feast,’ i.e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Chris- 
tian Easter). Well expressed 
by Chrysostom, ad loc. 

dfvpos agrees with aprois. 
ei\uxpiveias, ‘transparent since- 
rity.’ dAnOetas, ‘truthfulness.’ 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to false- 
hood, but) to impurity. It 
would seem as if the particular 
case of the incestuous person 
had passed out of the Apostle’s 
thoughts, and he were referring 
here rather to the insincerity of 
their claims to spiritual perfec- 
tion, as in verse 6. 

9 It has been often contended 
that the words ‘I wrote to you 


‘Iwrte in “ the _ Epistle’ 
tnto yon in ( eypawa. Upty év ™ 


the Epistle” 2uToAg), must refer 
to a previous epistle, containing 
the command here referred to; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the 
First Epistle. Against this must 
be urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre- 


served in the Armenian Church. 
(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (esnecially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub- 
ject. (3) That viv 8€ in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor- 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
viv dé ypddw, but) to the mean- 
ing which he now puts on what 
he has just written. (4) The 
reference of the phrases & rj 
ériotoXy and éypaya to the pre- 
sent Epistle (as in the similar 
application of the words in Rom. 
xvi. 22: 1 These. v. 27; Col. iv. 
16; I Cor. ix. 15), may be par- 
tially explained by the fact of 
the amantensis, who might re- 
gard the whole letter which he 
was transcribing as ‘ the Epistle,’ 
distinct from himself. At the 
same time it must be observed 
that all these passages, except 
I Cor. ix. 15, occurring at the 
end of the Epistles to which 
they refer, are in some measure 
distinct from the Epistles them- 
selves; a circumstance which 
accounts for what would other. 
wise be a very unusual mode of 
expression. Hence when the 
Same expression occurs in the 
middle of the Epistle, we are 
doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a pause may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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’ 10a 2 , a , A + : , a 
TOPVOts * OV TAVYTWMS TOOLS TT opvots TOU KOO [LOU TOUVTOVU y) 


TOls TAEoveKTaLs "Kal apTragw 7 E\dwdodaTpais, erel “ddei- 


® Add xal. > ¥ for nal. © dpelAere. 


cators : not altogether with the fornicators of this world or with the 
covetous and extortioners or idolaters, for then must ye needs go out 


troduction of some such addi- 
tion or after-thought, as was 
not unnatural from the extreme 
importance which (as we see 
from the Second Epistle) the 
Apostle attached to a right un- 
derstanding of his directions on 
this especial point. 

He may be conceived as re- 
turning to the argument in this 
passage, perceiving that it was 
necessary to correct the too ge- 
neral inference which might be 
drawn from his previous words. 
In this case, the sense would be: 
‘In what I just wrote to you in 
my Epistle, I laid down a general 
command (v. 6-8); as it is, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not to 
associate with sinners who are 
Christians.’ It might be asked 
further whether there are not 
indications: that the whole pas- 
sage (v. 9-vi. 8) is, in some 
sense, a distinct note or inser- 
tion,* a postscript not merely to 
v. 6-8, but to v. 6-8 and vi. 9- 
20. For: 

(1) Whereas vi. 1-8 is evi- 
dently attached, at least by 
verbal associations, to v. 9-13; 
yet vi. 9-20 joins on naturally to 
v. 8, without any allusion to the 
Lawsuits (with one exception, 
which shall be noticed hereafter, 
at the beginning of vi. 9). 

(2) Although the generalcom- 
mand alluded to in vy. 9-11 may 


be found in the substance of y. 
6—8, it would certainly be more 
appropriate if it could be referred 
to vi. 9, 10. . 

(3) Similar corrections or di- 
gressions may be noticed in a 
smaller degree in other passages, 
particularly xv. 21-28; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14-vii. 1; Rom. xvi. 17-20. 
(Compare the remarkable pas- 
sage in Liv. iv. 20, called by 
Niebuhr—Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 
456—the only instance of a nute 
in any ancient author. ) 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, 
from which, on any hypothesis, 
v. 9-18 must be regarded as a 
digression, growing out of v. 6— 
8, whilst vi. 1-8 grows in like 
manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 
9-20 is a return to the general 
subject of v. 1-8. 

IO ov mdvrws, ‘not in every 
case.’ 

Tov Kdo pov Tovrov, ‘the heathen 
world.’ 

aAeovexras, properly ‘avari- 
cious, or ‘ grasping.’ 
This is its general 
sense both in classical authors 
and in the LXX.; and so it is 
used in 2 Cor. ii. 11; vii. 2; ix. 
5; xii. 17,18; Luke xii. 15; 2 
Pet. 1.14; probably Mark vii. 
22; Rom. 1. 29. But in all the 
other places where it occurs in 
the N. T.—Eph. iv. 19; v. 3, 


wAaoventys. 


* This has been already ie Nears by two Englishmen, —J. Edwards 


(quoted in Heydenreich), and 


r. Arnold (MS. notes). 
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Nere dpa ek Tov Koopou eLedOeiv. 


Mayoy dé eypaya vuw 


pn cvvavaptyvva bar, éay Tis adeAds Svopalopuevos 7 Top- 


-* youl 3¢, 


of the world. 


1! But now I wrote unto you not to keep company, if any 


one that is called a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or 


5; Col. iii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
iv. 6; 2 Pet. ti. 3—(wAcovegia, 
wAeovextéw)—it is most naturally, 
in some passages almost neces- 
sarily, interpreted as ‘sensuality.’ 
In this particular instance, and 
in vi. 10, either sense will suit 
the context, the ordinary sense 
best agreeing with the juxtapo- 
sition of dpmag: and of «Aérrai, 
the extraordinary -sense best 
agreeing with the general con- 
text. The extraordinary sense 
of ‘sensuality’ (if that be here 
intended) may be either: .(l) 
From the general sense of ‘ self- 
indulgence,’ as in English the 
word ‘greed,’ anciently used for 
‘covetousness, has, in its later 
form of ‘greediness,’ passed off 
into the sense of ‘gluttony.’ 
Comp. the use of the word 
‘covet’ in the two clauses of the 
Tenth Commandment, as applied 
both to the ‘wife’ and the 
‘house’ of our neighbour; es- 
pecially if Augustine’s division 
of that Commandment be adopt- 
ed. Or (2) it may be from some 
accidental connexion of the word 
mAcovegia with ‘idolatry ;’ whence 
its use for the sensuality which 
so often accompanied idolatry. 
This last view is slightly con- 
firmed by the use of the word 
Y¥3 (which usaally means, and 
is translated, ‘ covetousness ’ or 
‘‘rapine’) in Ps. cxix. 36, ‘ In- 
cline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies, and not to covetousness;’ 
where the context would rather 
require the sense of ‘idolatry,’ 


as in verse 37. This connexion 
of thought also appears in Col. 
li. 5: ryv wAeovebiav, Aris éoriv 
eiSwAoAaT peta. 

apraé, ‘plunderer.’ It is diffi- 
cult to see why thiscrime . 
should have been intro- “** 
duced into an enumeration which 
concerns sins of sensuality. Pro- 
bably it is suggested by the ge- 
neral meaning of zAecovéxrats, to 
which word in A. B. C. D'. F.G. 
it is joined not by 7 (Rec. T.), 
but by xaé, which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 

edwAoAdrpys. This, as Grotius 
observes, is the earliest eitsao- 
known instance of the Adreus. 
use of this -word. e{SwAor is used 
as the expression for ‘false gods’ 
by the LXX., but this compound 
never. In its etymological sense, 
which has been followed in all 
the European languages into 
which it has passed, it signifies 
a ‘worshipper of images,’ or of 
‘false divinities.’ But in tbe 
New Testament, this, although 
part, is never the whole of its 
meaning. In all the passages 
where eidwAoAarpefa occurs, it 
is either implied or expressly 
stated that it relates to the sin, 
not of worshipping a false god, 
but of sensuality, by which the 
act of false worship was so fre- 
quently accompanied, especially 
at Corinth: thus, in x. 7 this 
explanation of it is given from 
the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 
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vos 7) weoveKtys 7H ciSwdoddrpns 7 AoiSopos H péOucos 4 


9 “~ 4 de yd 12 a N 
apwat, T@ TowovTw pyndé ovverHiew. ri ydp por *tovds 


® wal robs a. 


a railer or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not to eat. . 


12 For what have I to do to judge them that are without ? do not ye judge 


the licentious rites; in Eph. v. 
5; Col. ii. 5, it is explained 
as synonymous with sAcovexrns, 
which in those places, as here 
also, is probably used, not for 
‘covetous,’ but for ‘sensual.’ 
That such is the meaning of it 
in this passage is also almost re- 
quired by the fact that, though 
it is conceivable that a professed 
Christian (adeAdos dvopafopevos) 
should be guilty of sensuality, it 
is not conceivable that he should 
be a professed heathen ; and the 
word eidwAoAdrpys, if taken lite- 
rally, could hardly signify less 
than this. 

érei ddeitere dpa, ‘else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do.’ This implies that ‘the 
world’ here signifies not so much 
‘the world’ in its darker sense, 
as the whole fabric of the society 
of the Roman empire. It was 
not till the great dissolution, 
moral and physical, brought into 
that society by the calamities of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, 
that the idea here impressed 
upon the Christian mind began 
to give way. Down to that 
time the world of the Empire, 
although contaminated by mach 
evil, was regarded as the im- 
perishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 

11 vov d¢, ‘but asitis.” Comp. 
Rom. iii. 21. 


éypaya. ‘The meaning of 


what I wrote was,’ &c. 
dvopaLdpuevos, to be taken, not 
with zdpvos, but with ddaAdos. 

Aoidopos. See note to vi. 10. 

ovveobiev, ‘to eat together,’ 
1.€. 1n common meas. 

12 ydp, ‘I make this limita- 
tion of my command, for,’ &c. 

tous éw. Col. iv. 5; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be very 
differently arranged: (1) ovyi. 
Tovs €ow tpeis xpivere, Tous 5é ew 
5 Geos xpive. ‘What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without ? No: it is these who 
are within that ye must judge; 
and those who are without God 
judges.’ In Romaic, ‘no’ is the 
universal meaning of oiyi. 

Or (2) @ question at xpivere. 
‘Is it not those within that you 
are to yuuget the rest God will 
judge.’ r (3) a question at 
xpwet. ‘Is it not that you must 
judge those within, but that God 
will judge those without P’ The 
ord is the most natural; the 
sense is the same in all. 

The difference between xpivee 
(‘judges’) and xpwe (‘will 
judge ’) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to xpevet. 

éfdpare tov rovnpor is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
crimes, see Deut. xuti. 5; xvii. 
7; xxiv. 7, &. Also 2 Kings 
xxiii. 24. Theodoret and Augus- 


@ 2 
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e£w Kpivew; ovxt Tos Erw vpets xpivere, Brovs Se ew 6 
Geds *xpwet; e€apare Tov srovnpov é€ vor avTav. 


* xplyex, sal éfapetre, 


them that are within, }*but them that are without God will judge? put 
away from among yourselves the wicked person. 


tine read ro zrovypdy, and inter- | xvii. 7, xxi. 21, &o. (LXX.): wai ° 
pret it, ‘Put away evil from | dfapets rov wovnpoy & tpav av- 
amongst you.’ The reading of xai | ray. 

é€apetre is probably from Deut. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 
Chap. VI. 1—8. 


THE connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 


before them, or suffer them to judge us.’ 
question was not new. It was held unlawful Heathen 
amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- “""* 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it is commanded: ‘ These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before’—not the Gentiles, 
but ‘ them ’"—the Jews. ‘If any one brings the judgments of 
Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, “ See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.”’! This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Romans ;? and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul? In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Romans as a Jewish sect, and when they regarded them- 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be heldto apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions ‘and the Clementines,° in language evidently founded 
upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, z.e. apparently about a. D. 
150. In one passage,® the nature of the proceedings is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ Let your courts (Sicacrypia) take place 
on the second day of the week (devrépa caBRdrwv)i n order 
that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(ddecav) till the Saturday (aa8Badrov) you may be able to in- 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 


1 See Wetatein and Schittgen ad 4 Tl. 4, 5, 46, 47. 7 

. loc. § Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epist. 
4 Joseph. Ant. XIV. x. 17; XVI. | s. 146. 

vi. 1. © Apost. Const. II. 47. 

> Acts xvii. 14, 15, 


&6 FIRST EPISTLE. 


(eis rnv xuptaxnv). Now let there be present at the court both 
the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect of per- 
sons, as men of God, with justice. When then both the per- 
sons (z7pocwwyv) have appeared, as the law also directs, they 
who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the court 
(xpetnpiw); and when you have heard them, give your votes 
with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them both 
friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judgment 
against the offender should go out over the earth.” The diffi- 
culty onlyarose when both the parties were Christians; when one 
of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful to prosecute 
before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. Julitta, who 
prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on with the 
trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation of 
Christianity.® 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
‘controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Christians 
should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same courts 
to which they had been previously accustomed, and to indulge 
the same litigious spirit which had characterised the Greek 
nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But in 
whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness of 
a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 


* See Heydenreich on 1 Oor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 
4 Basil, Hom. 5, in Estius ad A. l. 
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THe Lawsvirts: 


vi. 'TOAMG Tis BpaV Tpaypa Exwv Mmpds TOY ETEpor, 
KpiverOau emi Tov adixkwy Kal ovyt et Tov ayiwy; *7 


Q2aa 


> » 9g e gy a o “A A >’ #°? 
OUK OLOaTeE OTt Ol aytou TOV KOO [LOV Kptvouc't ; KGL €l €V 
* Om. %. 


1Dares one of you, having a matter against another, to be judged 
before the unrighteous and not before the saints? 7Know ye not that 
the saints shal] judge the world? and if the world shall be judged by 


VI. 1 rodpa, ‘Can any one 
endure?” Bengel: ‘ Grandi 
verbo notatur lesa majestas 
Christianorum.’ 

xpivesOar = ‘go to law.’ So 
Matt. v. 40. 

2% om otdare; ‘Can you be 
ignorant ? ’ referring, as inv. 6; 
vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well-known or 
axiomatic truth.’ 

‘A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in jadg- 
ment upon that very world;’ 
applying to.the- whole Church 
what was- said of the Apostles, 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; 
and. with a reference te Dan. 
vii. 22 (LXX.). It is an ex- 
pression of the complete triumph 
of goed over evil, which will be 
one day manifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
here on earth shall also share 
His-exaltation.. Compare iv. 8; 
2 Tim. ni. 12; and- especially 
Rev. ii. 26; xx. 4-6. The other 
aspect of the final judgment, 
which represents not the vietory 
of the good and the restitution 
of all things, but the universal 
account to which will be called 
the whole humaza race, good.and 


bad alike, is not here brought 
forward ; but is no more incom- 
patible with it than the judg- 
ment which in this life is exer- 
cised by the example and teach-. 
ing of the good, 1s- inconsistent 
with God’s present government: 
of the world, which extends to-. 
all alike. See John.-xui. 31, 47, 
48, where the same ambiguity 
exists. Bengel: ‘ Occulta sanc-. 
tis majestas est suo tempore re- 
velanda.’ And in verse 3, as in 
iii. 22, when once the view of 
the Christian’s. exaltation. is 
opened before the Apostle’s 
mind, it has no bounds, but ex- 
tends to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God,.‘ angels, and an- 
thorities, and. powers, being 
made subject to Him.” Whether 
good or bad angels are intended 
is left undefined in all these pas- . 
sages.. 

Kor this-general identification 
of Christ with His people, see 
vi. 15; xii. 27; John xv. 5. For 
an elaborate examination of all. 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loe. 

év tyiv: (1) ‘in your pre- 
sence ;’ or, (2) ‘by your exam-. 
plé ;’ in either case, ‘by means. 
of.’ See Acts xvii. 31. 
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Du KpweTat oO KOO LOS, avat.oi éoTEe KpLTNPiw édayioTor ; 
3odK oldare OTL ayyéAous Kpwovpev; pyTte ye BuwtiKd. 
4 Buwrixa pev ovv KpiTypia éav ExnTe, TOUS ELovlernpevous 
év TH éxkhynoig, Tovrous Kalilere.  ampds évrpomny vpiv 
ad: ovrws ovK “eve ev vuly coos “ovdeis, ds Suryjcerat 
Staxpivat ava péoov Tov adedpov avrov; “adda ddehdds 
peta adedov Kpiverat, Kal ToUTO emt amiotwy. "Hdn pev 


® tortwy, b ovde els. 


you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? do ye not know that 
we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain to this 
life. ‘If then ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, those 
who are least esteemed in the church, set them to judge. °I speak to 


your shame: is it so that there is not a wise man among you, that shall 
be able to judge between his brethren? ®but brother is judged with 


xpiverat, ‘is to be judged,’ as 
aroxaAvrrerat in iii. 13. 
avdfwi eore; ‘are ye unfit to 
be entrusted with the most tr- 
fling cases?’ é\axtorwy corre- 
sponding to Bwrixd, as «.. 
xpiverat tO ovK .. . KpLvoupey. 
Kpirnptovy, properly ‘judgment- 
seat.” In Apost. Const. 1. 47, 
xpirnprov (for the place of judg- 
ment) is specially distinguished 
from dixaorypiov (the persons 
composing the court). 
pyre ye Buwrucd ; ‘Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,’ as in Luke xxi. 34. 
payreye,‘ not to say—nedum.’ 
ustuds in Classical Greek 
simply means ‘belonging to the 
support of lite;’ but 
Purieés. ig here used for ‘ what 
relates to this life’ as distin- 
guished from ‘ what relates to a 
future life.” The Latin transla- 
tion of Awrxd in this passage 
by ‘secularia,’ is probably one 
of the first instances of the use 
of that word in its modern 
sense of ‘worldly,’ as opposed 
to ‘ spiritual,’ instead of its an- 
cient sense ‘ belonging toa cycle 
of a hundred years ;’ and from 


this has sprung the signification 
of the word ‘secular’ in modern 
European languages. 

4 ‘At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.’ 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. 
Is it really come to this, that 
there is no one amongst your- 
selves whom you can trust for 
common justice ? ’ 

xafilere, ‘place on the judg- 
ment-seat,’ from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5 dva péecoy x. tr. AX The fall 
expression here would be dva 
tov dd. abrod [Tov xpwopévov x. 
Tov érépou 4d.] as in the LXX. 
passim wherever dva peécov oc- 
curs. In this passage the latter 
clause is, for brevity’s sake, 
omitted. 

7 non pev ovr. 
is at once clear.’ 

dAws, ‘ certainly,’ as v. L. 


‘This at least 
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ovy hws HTTHLA &v dui éoriv, ore Kpiwara exere pel Eav- 
tav. Sia ti odxt padduv adixetobe; Sia Ti ody paddov 
amroatepeio Ge; *adia duets aduxetre Kal amroorepetre, Kal 
*rouTo adehgous. 


8 ravra, 


brother, and that before unbelievers. Now therefore there is certainly 
a fault among you, because ye have judgments one with another. Why 
do ye not rather endure injustice? ®Why are ye not rather defrauded ? 
Nay, ye do unjustly and defraud, and that your brethren. 


arpa, ‘a falling short of 8. tpets, ‘you Christians.’ The 
Christian proportion—a gap in | passage is remarkable as being 
the full complement of Christian | founded on the spirit of Matt. v. 
virtues.’ 40. 


THE CASE OF INCEST (Resumep). 
Chap. VI. 9—20. 


°H ovk otdate ort aduxor *Peov Bacire’ay ov Kdypovo- 

pnocovet; My mavacbe: ovre wépvor ovre eidwdodAdTpat 

ovTe pLotyol ovre padakot ovre apoevoxottar ‘oure 

khérrat ovre mAeovextat ovTe peOvcot, od oidopot, ody 
* Baoirelay Geo, 


*Know ye not that the unjust shall not inherit God’s kingdom ? 
Be not deceived: neither fornicators nor idolaters nor adulterers nor 
effeminate nor abusers of themselves with mankind '°nor thieves nor 
covetous nor drunkards, not revilers, not extortioners, shall inherit God’s 


9 If the digression ends here, 
then 7 ovx oidare . . . xAnpovopy- 
govot; 18 the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (adexos 
referring to ddixetre) and the 
general argument. See on v. 9. 

My zAavacGe. See on iii. 8. 

podaxoi, ‘effeminate.’ For 
the darker sense which the word 


probably bears here, see the quo- 
tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For cidwAoAdrpa, mAcovéxrat, 
peOvorot, dprayes, see on v. 10. 

10 KAerra, ‘thieves.’ This 
is probably introdaced in refer- 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

AoBopn. This connexion of 
‘reviling ’ with the sins of sen- 
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dptrayes, Baoretay Beov ob Kdynpovopnoovow. | Kat 


TavTa Twes FTe* GANA amedovcacHe, adda ryicOnTe, 
GAG edixawOnre év TO Gvdpare TOU Kupiov [yur | “Incov 
sae aaa td eae aR ls iia! cali Sha paid a a ” 
*yplorou Kal ev TH TVEvpaTt TOU Deov Nuav. 
12 , 4 tb) 3 3 , f x id 
Ildvra pow eLeorw, add’ od tavra ovpdéper’ tavra 
¥ 3 > 3 > A 3 4 € 4 
pou e€eotw, add’ ovK eyw eLovovacPycopat viro Twos. 


* Om, xpiorov. 


kingdom. "And such were some of you.: but ye were washed, but ye 
were hallowed, but ye were justified in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the Spirit of our God. 

12 All things are in my power, but all things are not expedient : all 
things are in my power,.but J will not be brought under the power of 


suality, may be either: (1) That 
in the idolatrous feasts animosi- 
ties were wont to arise, as seems 
implied in the similar juxtaposi- 
tion, Rom. xiii. 12; Gal. v. 20; 
or, (2) That it is used, like 
Bwpodoxia in Aristotle, and po 
poXoyia, and evrpameAia in Eph. 
v. 4, for ‘ gross conversation.’ 
Il reves, ‘in part;’ to modify 
the positiveness of the assertion. 
‘Ye were washed, and so can- 
not be again unclean; conse- 
crated, and so cannot be again 
polluted ; acquitted, and: so can- 
not be again condemned.’ The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe- 
cial stress is laid by the Apostle 
on their precise mode of succes- 
sion (compare i. 2). Here they 
all refer to the first conversion. 
‘Ye were washed’ has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than. are the two other 
words. (Comp..Titus iii. 3, 5; 
Heb. x. 22.) 
So also, ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ has an especial, al- 


Jusion to the words used at bap-. 


tism, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula 
Acts xix.5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The 


middle voice(dzreAovcac be) makes 
it properly, ‘ Ye washed or bathed 
yourselves’ in the waters of bap- 
tism. Comp. the same expres- 
sion Acts xxii. 16, where, as 
usually, the act of baptism is 
represented as a voluntary effort 
on the part of the convert. Pro- 
bably when any large number 
was baptized, they did actually 
immerse each other or them- 
selves; as now in the bathing 
of the pilgrims in the Jordan ; 
or as in the baptism of the thou- 
sands of Saxons in the -Swale, 
whilst Augustine stood on the 
bank. The force of dro is, ‘ ye 
washed yourselves clean.’ 

12 ‘All things are in my 
power.’ These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argu- 
ment against him. ‘True, I 
have said, ‘“‘all things are in my 
power;” but it is no less true 
that all things are not accordant 
with the interests of our na- 
tare.’ ‘True, all things are in 
my power; but J, as a Ghris.- 
tian, will not be brought urder 
their power.’ (Observe the play 
of words on éfeore and efovera- 
cOycoue.) Bengel: ‘ Stolidus 
esset viator, qui in medio campo 
viam habens, semper in ripé et 
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rq Bowpata tH Kowig, Kal y Kowlla Trois Bpwpacw: 

6 S€ Oeds Kat TavTny Kal TavTa KaTapynoe.. TO O€ TH Ov 

TH wopveig, GAG TH Kupiw Kal 6 KUptos TH Tapatt’ “oO 

5€é Peds Kai Tov KUpLov yeper Kal nuas “éLeyeiper dua TIS 

Suvapews avtov. ovx oldate ore TA THpata Vuov pen 
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any. ' Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats : but God shall make 
to vanish away both it and them. But the body is not for fornication, 
but for the Lord and the Lord for the body : and God both raised the 
Lord, and raises up us by His strength. ™%Do ye not know that 


margine undis proximé ambula- | bition of ‘ things offered to idols, 
ret. At sic multi vivunt etiam | and of fornication.’ Such also 
in piis habiti. Potestas penes | was the confusion implied in the 
fideles, non penes res, quibus | error of the Nicolaitans (Rev. 11. 
utitur, esse debet.’ St. Paul | 14), who held the teaching of 
speaks of himself here as repre- Balaam—‘to eat things sacri- 
senting the Christians in gene- | ficed to idols, and to commit 
ral; so in Rom. vii. 7-25. In | fornication.’ 
these aphorisms especially, he It is on the special distinction 
uses the singular number: com- | between these two things that 
pare viii. 13; v. 23, 29, 80; xiii. | St. Paul insists, 
1-3; xiv. 1]. 13, 14 Food ia formed for 
The context of this passage | the stomach, and the stomach 
and of x. 23, where the same | is formed to digest the food ; 
saying is repeated as the watch. | but no such connexion exists 
word of Christian liberty, shows | between the person of man and 
that it had reference to the | the objects of his sensual: grati- 
great casuistical question re- | fication: food, and all that re- 
specting sacrificial meats, which | lates to it, are in their own 
occupied the attention of all | nature perishable; but the per- 
gentile Christians, And the | son of man, by its connexion 
transition from an assertion of | with Him who is imperishable, 


the indifference of this, to an | is also itself imperishable. ‘ Not 
assertion of the indifference of | that which goeth intothe mouth 
the sins of sensuality, strange | defileth a man; but that which 
as it may now seem, was more | cometh out of the mouth, this 
natural then, from the frequent | defileth a man.’ Matt. xv. 11 
connexion of licentious rites with | and 17-20. 
idolatrous worship; and nowhere gapa, ‘the person ;’ i.e. not 
more so than at Corinth. (See | merely the body, but the frame- 
the quotations in Wetstein on i. | work, ag it were, of the whole 
1.) Accordingly, in the decree | human being. Hence, in verse 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem | 14, ‘us’ (pas) is used instead. 
(Acts xv. 29), this was made 15 The Church is the ‘ body’ 
the ground of the joint prohi- | of Christ; its individual mem- 
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your bodies are members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 
Christ and make them members of an harlot? God forbid. 3?®Know ve 
not that he which is joined to the harlot is one body? for ‘the two,’ 
saith He, ‘shall be one flesh.’ '”’ But he that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit. +¢Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth, is without 
the body ; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own 
body. }°Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 


bers are His ‘limbs.’ It is a | Spirit does not inhabit, but per- 


more vivid specification of the 
previous expression, ‘the body 
is the Lord’s.’ 

16 Gen. ii, 24, es=Heb. 5 
‘so as to become.’ 

The words ‘they two’ (oi Svo) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of xoAAao6ax, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis xxxiv. 3; 
Deuteronomy x. 20; xi. 22 ;— 
‘ cleave.’ 

tT) wopvy, the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17 & mvevya. This is an ex- 
pression analogous to 7 yuy7 pia 
in Acts iv. 32; but the word 
avedpa is here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely spir- 
tual character of the relation be- 
tween Christ and His followers. 

18 ‘All other sins are in 
themselves partial, they do not 
degrade your whole nature, phy- 
sical as well as moral; not so 
sensuality.’ 

19 The body, not the soul or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 


| vades and is identified with, the 


soul or spirit. The body is the 
abode of the spirit of man; it is 
therefore the temple of the Spirit 
of God. 

TO odpa (falsely corrected in 
A. J. into 74 capara) means 
‘your several bodies,’ but is in 
the singular for the sake of 
agreement with vads, the plural 
of which to Jewish usage must 
have been almost unknown; al- 
though in this case he must have 
meant that each Christian was a 
temple in himself. Whether the 
question ends at éorv, or at 
éavrav, makes no difference in 
the sense—‘ you have the Spirit, 
not from yourselves, but from 
God ; and thus your whole being 
is not your own, but His.’ 

20 7yopacOnre yap Tyas, ‘ you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the 
time of your conversion.’ The 
expression ‘ bought with a price,’ 
is 1n itself general, and intended 
only to express their complete 
dependence on God ; as in Rom. 
vi. 18, 22, ‘ Being made free 
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which is in you? which ye have of God, and ye are not your own; for 
ye were buught with a price. Therefore glorify God in your body. 


from sin, ye became the “slaves” 
(SotAoc) of righteousness . . the 
“slaves ’’ of God.’ Compare vii. 
23, ‘Ye “ were bought with a 
price ;”’ be not ye the “slaves ”’ 
of men.’ In both passages the 
predominant notion is, not of a 
ransom from slavery (as in the 
passages where special allusion 


is made to ‘ the blood of Christ,’ 
Matt. xxvi. 28; Col. i. 14; 1 
Pet. i. 18,19; and perhaps Acts 
xx. 28), but of a price paid for a 
slave. 

Sogdcare 57. 54 is here used 
as a cheering or hortatory ex- 
pression, like rérAa6i 5), xpadiy 
(Od. xx.18). 


Pararurase or Cuap. IV. 21—VI. 20. 


I shall be compelled when I come to deal severely ; for you have 


not only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen world in 
its factious spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its im- 
moral practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of 
incest, viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you 
with indulgence and self-complacency. This must not be; in 
the strength of that Divine power, by which things absent be- 
come present, and by which judgments folluw on the sentence 
of Christ’s Apostles and Christ's people, I transport myself in 
spirit to your assembly, and there deliver over the offender to 
the adversary, in the hope that present suffering may lead to 
future safety. Common sense tells you of the bad influence 
exercised by one corrupting element. The perpetual passover 
which we keep as the redeemed people of God, reminds you 
that you ought to put awuy every particle of this evil leaven 
from amongst you. It is possible that this prohibition of in- 
tercourse may be applied too universally to the whole heathen 
world; you must remember, therefore, that I was alluding 
only to gross sinners of your own society. Of sinners who still 
remain in the outer world of heathenism, neither you nor I ure 
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judges, but God alone. In speaking of the judgment of 
heathens you ought to reflect that, as you are not to judge 
them, neither ought you to allow them to judge you. You 
have not the excuse of being unfit to judye your own causes of 
disputes ; the time will come when even the proud heathens them- 
selves, nay, even the angels, will, have to abide your judgment, 
when you come to share Christ's final triumph. Much more, 
therefore, are you worthy to judge the petty trials of this life ; 
much less are you justified in calling one another to judgment, 
and making heathen judges witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ's religion ought wholly to exclude 
them now. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity ; and whatever I have said, or may say, 
of Christian liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives 
no excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your 
immortal souls was not created, like its lower organs, for mere 
animal gratification, but for union with its immortal Lord. 
dt ts not like food, perishable; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which 
ought to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin pro- 
fanes the bodies which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought 
to be as holy as God's Temple. 


ApostToLic LIBERTY AND APoOsTOLIC DISCIPLINE. 


THE peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are exhibited in 
1 Cor. viii. -x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xiii. 1-10; 1 Pet. it. 11-17. But its relations to 
heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism 
had in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a 
passage from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); 
a rupture, tearirg asunder, even with an exaggerated vivlence, 
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the ordinary ties of domestic life (vii, 12-24) and of established 
custom (xi. 13-16). But in a short time a reaction began to 
take place ; not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties 
of the Greek mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new 
society, but the barriers between heathen and Christian morals 
seemed to be levelled tothe ground; and the gross vices which 
bore the peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter 
had seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a 
flood, in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual license even of 
the low code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and 
harmony, that alone could preserve the rising society from dis- 
solution, werescattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, 
however natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought 
never to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with 
those who ‘ were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things 
in common.’ 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op- 
ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- ,,, roe 
pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in stle the 
defence of practices which brought the Christian Siempic | 
and Gentile world into closer union with each 
other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him- 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
_ liberty becomes heathen license, the example for all ages of 
what is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most 
remarkable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by 
this sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in 
the Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new 
creation.! He still repeats the same great truth, ‘ All things 
are lawful for me,’ which had been so grievously perverted. 
Unlike the vacillating reformers or speculators of other times, 
who are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
‘back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,’ he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, hesitated 
none the less to preach ‘ his Gospel’ where it was needed, be- 
cause in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exagge- 
rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, and of 
he instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im- ™orality. 


1 See v. 7; vi. 2, 11, 20. 
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mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under- 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap- 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as, 
in spite of all its corruptions, was the Church of Corinth; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members ; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con- 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures 
he recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
Limite.  Zatural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
tionsof from the society to gross and definite vices. No en- 
a peieline couragement is given to pry into the secret state of 

the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors 
of opinion or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting 
most strongly on entire separation from heathen vices, he still 
allows unrestricted social intercourse with the heathens them- 
selves. He forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extra- 
vagance ; he acknowledges the impracticability of entire sepa- 
ration as a decisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate 
solution of the problem as belonging not to man, but to God. 
Thirdly, whilst strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, 
as in themselves unchristian, he yet does not leave them with- 
out a remedy, and so drive them to the still more objectionable 
course of going before heathen judges. He recognises the fact, 
and appeals to their own self-respect to induce them to appoint 
judges of their own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction 
to Christian Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the 
highest ideal of a Christian Church, in order to secure the 
purity of its actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the 
general truth, that between all other outward acts and the sins 
of sensuality there is an essential difference ; that the liberty 
which Christianity concedes to the former, it altogether with- 
holds from the latter; that those sins are utterly inconsistent 
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not merely with any particular relation existing between 
Christianity and heathenism, but with the very idea of Chris- 
tianity itself. Great as are the freedom and the variety of 
language in the New Testament respecting all other outward 
acts, these alone are condemned as always and under all cir- 
cumstances, at variance with the true Christian character. 

It is a striking proof of the change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the word for ‘ holy’ was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those 
who practised them were consecrated to Astarte,' the corre- 
sponding word in the New Testament (dyios) is used almost 
always by St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity. 


1 See Gesenius, Thesaurus, in voce 3p. Compare especially 1 Thess, 
iv. 3-7. 
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THE ANSWERS OF 8ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. VII. 1——XIV. 40. 


BESIDES the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house- 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaining 
part of the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE. 
Chap. VII. 1—40. 


THE first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
subject of Marriace. From one or two expressions (as in 
vii. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
But, on the other hand, it would seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage was always regarded by the Jews as a 
duty ;' so much go, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
married, was considered to have sinned : whilst, in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that laws were enacted by Augustus, on his succes- 
sion, to counteract it; ? and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti ducenda sit uxor ?’ was an established 
question to be discussed; and the answer was usually in the 
negative.2 The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 
question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co- 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 


1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. ITI. | *See Hor. Carm. Seec. 17. 
c. 1, § 2. ° See the quotations in Grotius,ad loc. 
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not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera- 
ment and feeling, to incline to single life,' and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren.? If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong 
the feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after 
the return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. 


11 Cor. vii. 7, 8. 2 1 Cor. ix. 5. 


H 2 
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1 Se 5 2nd ,- Noy dxOod 
vu. ITept d€ wv eypayaré por, Kadov avOpwrr@ yuvai- 
Kos pn amrerOar: *dua Sé tas wopveias ExacTos THY éav- 


1 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: It is good 
fora man not to toucha woman. *Buton account of fornications, let 


VII. The difficulty of the Co- | to be put upon it is that which 
rinthians seems to be contained ' is supplied by the context. If 
in the words, ‘It is good not to ' the sentence had been con- 
touch a woman ;’ which divided | structed with the full comple- 
itself into two questions: (1) | ment of classical particles, it 
Whether the unmarried were to | would have been xaAov péy: the 
marry ? (2) Whether the married | omission of these particles is so 
were to remain in their married | frequent in St. Paul as to be 


state P given by Jerome as a proof of 
Of these, the first question di- , the Apostle’s imperfect acquaint- 
vided itself into two :— | ance with the Greek language. 
(a) What was the duty of | (See Erasmus ad loc.) 
unmarried persons themselves ? darreoOas, i.e. in marriage, like 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. yay. Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in- 


(b) What was the duty of 
parents to their unmarried chil- 
dren? which is answered in 25— | rinthian statement as his own, 
39. and asserts it as a general prin- 

The second question also di- | ciple to be true, but with modi- 
vides itself into two :— fications which he now proceeds 

(a) What was the duty of | tospecify. He states that, though 
married persons’ generally? there are reasons which © 
which is answered in 3-7. the single state more eligible, 

(6) What was the duty espe- | yet these are overborne practi- 
cially of those who were married | cally by greater evils on the 
to heathens ? which is answered | other side, arising from the 
in 10-24. temptation to sin, which would 

1 xadéov. Much ingenuity has thereby be opened. And first, ~ 
been employed by the advocates | for this reason, he recommends 
of celibacy in making this word | (or permits) marriage to those 
mean ‘lofty’ or ‘noble,’ and | who are unmarried. 
by the advocates of marriage in dua. tas mwopvelas. ‘In conse- 
depreciating it to mean ‘con- quence of the sensual sins of the 
venient for existing circum- | time’ (as in verse 5), ie. ‘lest 
stances.’ The obvious meaning | their general prevalence might 
is the true one. It is used (as | tempt you to join them.’ The 
in Aristotle and the Greek moral | plural alludes to the various 
writers generally) for ‘good,’ | inds of immorality, as specified 
like ‘pulchrum’ in Latin, op- | in vi. 9, 10. 
posed to ‘turpe’ = aicxpov — éyérw. The contrast between 
‘bad; and the only limitation | ry éavrod yuvaixa and rev Mov 


terprets it of simply touching. 
2 The Apostle adopts the Co- 
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TOU yuvaika exer Ka éxdory Tov LOvov dvOpa, é exer. “Th 


yovaixi 6 dump Thy * operhny drodiddre, 6 6poiws [Se] kat 
yun Te ay pi. “a yur) TOU iStou odparos ouK éfou- 
ovdler, GAAG 6 avip’ dpoiws dé kat 6 avip. TOU iSiov od- 

Paros OUK efovordles, G\Aa yun. Opn amoorepeire 
| dAAyAous, ef jury Te Gy x ounpavov mpos Katpov, iva ° orXo- 


AdonTe TH TpowEeryy Kat maddy ért Tb avTd “Fre, wa p7 


© dperopérny ebvoiwy, » cyord(nre ri ynorelg wal. ¢ ovvépxeode for Fre, 

every one have his own wife, and let every woman have ber own hus- 
band. *Let the husband render unto the wife her due, and likewise also 
the wife unto the husband. ‘The wife hath not power over her own body, 
but the husband : and likewise also the husband hath not power over his 
own body, but the wife. °Defraud ye not one another, except with con- 
sent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer and be together 


dyipa is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. wos is never used 
for yuvy, nor éavrot for dypp, i in 
speaking of ‘ husband and wife;’ 

perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriateness of using éavroi, 
except in the relation when the 
one party 18, as it were, the pro- 
perty of the other ; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

3 The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married, they are still to con- 
tinue in the married state. For 
the true reading, opeAryv (=' de- 
bitam tori’), ryv dderoperyy ov- 
voy of the Received Text must 
have arisen a8 & periphrasis in 
public readings of the Epistle. 
Compare evvoray in Jos. Ant. xvi. 
7,3; xvii. 3, 1; Dio Chrys. p. 
52 ; and Gurodpoorivy and dAorys 
in classical writers (Wetstein ad 
loc. 
ve On these words of the Apo- 
stle was afterwards founded the 
practice of married persons 
living apart from each other 


through the season of Lent. 
Later copyists have here made 
three corrections in accordance 
with the exaggerated notions of 
their own time. 

(1) cxoAdoyre has been cor- 
rected to oxoAdlyre, from a de- 
sire to give the Apostle’s precept 
a general, instead of a merely 

| and temporary applica- 
ra The word itself, with the 
dative case, implies ‘ devotion to 
anything ’— especially used of 
devotion to studies or to a master. 
(Compare ‘ vacare rei. y 

(2) The allusion to ‘fasting’ 
(77 vnoreig cai) has been added, 
partly perhaps suggested by Acta 
xiii. 2; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 


VO TELG. 

(3) ovvépxecOe (R. Steph. ov- 
épxynoGe) has been substituted 
for 7re, a8 giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase «va: éxi ro atre, 
compare Acts 11. 1. The true 
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Teipaly Upas 6 catavas dua THY axpaciay var. *TovTO 
Sé Adyw Kata ovyyvepny, ov Kar’ émrayyv. "Oddw *de 
mavtas avOpdmous elvas ws Kat guaurév' ad éexacros 
tdvov ever ydpiopa ex Deov, °6 pev ovTas, 6 5é ovrus. 

8 Adyw S€ Tots aydpos Kal Tals yypats, Kahdv avrois 
*éav °[ovrws] peivwow ws Kayo: % ei O€ ovK eyKparevorrat, 
yarnodrwoav: ‘xperrroyv yap é€otw yapnoa. h supov- 
wOar' rots Sé yeyapnkdow tapayyéd\dw ovK eyo, adda 

* yap for 8é. b ydptopa Exe. °tsuey .. . bs dé, 
4 Add dor. * Omit ofrws, and so also Lachm. Ed. 1.  xpecocoy. 


again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. ° Now I say this 
‘by permission, and not of commandment. 7And I would that all men 
were even as I myself: howbeit every one hath his own gift of God, 
one after this manner, and another after that. 

8 Now I say to the unmarried and to the widows, It is good for 
them if they so abide even as I; *but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry : for it is better to marry than to burn. '° And unto the married 
I command,—not J, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her 


reading in the three cases rests 
on i best MSS., A. B. C. D. BE. 
F. G. 

6 oaravas. ‘The adversary, 
who is always on the watch.’ 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

dua riv dxpaciay. See on verse 


6 xara ovyyvopnv. This fixes 
the sense of ¢xérw in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

4 xapirpa. This word, which 
is usually employed for preter- 
natural gifts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8 Acyw 5€ ‘Now, what I 
mean is this.’ Comp.i.12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes : 
first, for the unmarried, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the 
same as verse 2; secondly, for 
the married, in verse 10, with an 
additional advice respecting se- 
paration; which leads him, 
thirdly, to the new subject of 


mixed marriages, which he dis- 
cusses in 11-24; first, on its own 
merits, 11-17 ; secondiy, on the 
general ground of Christianity 
not changing the social condition 
in which it finds us (18-27). 

Q ovx €yxparevovra. must be 
taken as one word, as a substi- 
tute for dxparevovra, which is 
not admissible. (See Wetatein.) 

10 The contrast here 1s, not 
between the Apostle inspired 
and the Apostle uninspired, but 
between the Apostle’s words and 
an actual saying of our Lord, as 
in Matt. v. 32; xix. 3-10; Mark 
x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. The 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (aapexros Adyou zopveias), 
mentioned in Matt. v. 32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa- 
rate, without reference to adul- 


tery. 
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husband " (but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband) and let not the husband put away his wife. ‘* But to the 
rest say J, not the Lord: if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away, “and 
the wife which hath an husband that believeth not and he be pleased to 


dwell with her, let her not put away her husband. 


11 The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural ten- 
dency of the female character, 
the religious scruples of the 
wives on this subject had been 
greater than those of the hus- 
bands. Compare the vehemence 
of the Jewish women against St. 
Paul, Acts xiii. 50; and see also 
1 Pet. iii. 1. 

xwpioGy, the natural expres- 
sion for the wife, as not having 
power to dismiss her husband ; 
a&duévas, the milder form for the 
husband, although it is in verse 
13 used also for the wife. The 
words are taken from the phrase- 
ology of legal divorce; but the 
cases here spoken of are not so 
much regular divorces as acci- 
dental separations. day dé xai 
xwpio7, ‘Ifshe should in fact be 
separated.’ 

12 tots 5¢ Aowrois. He now 
returns to the case of mixed 
marriages. This implies that 
previously he had been speak- 
ang only of marriages where 
both parties were Christians. 
On this subject he here de- 


For the un- 


clares that he had not, as in 
the other case, any actual pre- 
cept of our Lord to refer to, and 
therefore took it upon himself to 
advise; whence we may observe : 
(1) The confidence with which, 
in the absence of any such direct 
declaration of Christ, he puts 
forward his own judgment. (2) 
The natural distinction between 
the sayings of Christ, and the 
sayings of the Apostles, as here 
exemplified ; Christ laying down 
the general rule, the Apostles 
applying it to the particular 
emergencies which arose out of 
the relations of the particular 


Churches with which they had 


to deal. 
13 dquérw tov dvépa. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 


of verse 10, perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior party. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Alc. 8; 
Gaius, i. 127.) 

14 & t@ ddaAdy, ‘in the 
brother,’ i.e. ‘in her Christian 
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believing husband is hallowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
hallowed by the brother ; else were your children unclean, but now are 


they holy. 


husband.’ ‘By virtue of the | 


Christianity of her husband.’ 

He here appeals to the com- 
‘Then are mon feeling of the Chris- 
the children tian society, which re- 
= garded the children of 
Christian or mixed marriages as 
belonging to God’s people, in 
order to show that in like man- 
ner the unbelieving partner 
must, from marriage to a Chris- 
tian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle’s time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de- 
rivation of the children’s holi- 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the chil- 
dren had themselves been ad- 
mitted formally into the Chris- 
tian society; and (2) he would 
not have spoken of the heathen 
partner as being ‘holy’ in the 
same sense as the children were 
regarded as ‘holy,’ viz. by con- 
nexion with a Christian hates. 
hold, if there had been so obvious 
a difference between the condi- 
tions of the two, as that one was, 
and the other was not baptized ; 
(3) his argument thus under- 
stood exactly agrees with the 
Rabbinical rule about the baptism 
of proselytes: ‘If the female 
proselyte is with child, there is 


no need to baptise the child on | 


15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. The brother 


its birth ; for the mother’s bap- 
tism becomes a baptism for it.’ 
(Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas- 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a 
Christian do in themselves con- 
secrate those who are bound by 
them; and (2) That the children 
of Christian parents may there- 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural 
consequence that the whole 
family would participate in the 
same rites as belonged pro- 
perly, and in the highest sense 
only, to those members or that 
member of it who was strictly a 
believer: Bengel: ‘Est matri- 
monium Christianum, est soboles 
Christiana.’ Such is the view 
taken of the passage by Hooker. 
(Ecc. Pol. V. lx. 6.) Thus the in- 
fluence of the mother naturally 
prepared the son to receive 
Christianity, even when the 
father was adverse; as in the 
case of Timotheus, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom. 

yyacrat. i.e. ‘1s consecrated 
to God by the marnage.’ 

éret dpa, ‘since in that oase.’ 
Compare verse 10. 

dxaGapra, ‘ profane’ —- ‘ex- 
cluded from God’s people ;’ as 
in the case of ‘unclean’ meats. 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

vov dé, ‘ but as it is.’ 
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or the sister is not enslaved in such cases: but God hath called us in 
. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband ? or what knowest thou, O husband, whether thou shalt save 


15 ‘It is true that the unbe- 
lieving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry tbis so far as to oppose se- 
paration if it is desired, and con- 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.’ 

This is not so much a permis- 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa- 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said: ‘The general rule for Chris- 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea- 
then.’ 

ev 58 eipyvy KéxAnxev, in oppo- 
sition to dedovAwra:. ‘This is no 
binding law for Christians; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.’ 

16 ydp is @ reason for the 
whole previous sentence. ‘Do 
Undeliev. 20t insist on a reluctant 
ing husband Union; for thou know- 
newest not whether there 

is such a prospect of 
converting thy heathen partneras 


to make such a union desirable.’ 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex- 
pression ri ofdas (not ei uy, but) 
elodcas; and is also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge &® union, but to tolerate 
@ separation. It is thus a so- 
lemn warning against the gam- 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat- 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself, el 
might possibly be taken as iden- 
tical with ei n7—as in the ana- 
logous Latin phrase, ‘ Haud scio 
an?’ and the Hebrew phrase, 
‘Who knows if?’ equivalent 
to ‘It probably will happen’ 
(see 2 Sam. xii. 22; Joel 11. 14; 
Jon. iil. 9); and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, ‘ Re- 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,’ till De 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point- 
ed out the objection to it. The - 
verse 80 understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent in- 
stances of the conversion of un- 
believing husbands by believing 
wives. Even the stern severity of 
Chrysostom relaxes in its pre- 
sence into the declaration that 
‘no teacher has such an effect in 
conversion as a wife;’ and this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 
bably bad a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
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thy wife? ‘ But as the Lord distributed to every one, as God hath 
called every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all the churches, 
18'Was any one called, being circumcised? let him not become uncir- 
cumcised. Has any one been called in uncircumcision? let him not 


Clovis,and Bertha withEthelbert, | verses 15, 24) to God. 
and consequently on the subse- | From this general conclusion 
quent conversion of thetwo great | springs a series of parallel in- 
kingdoms of France and England | stances in confirmation of it :— 
to the Christian faith. However, Firet Ezample. ‘The Gentile 
although this particular interpre- | is not to become a Jew, nor the 
tation be erroneous, yet the prin- | Jew a Gentile.’ The religious 
ciple on which it is founded is | distinction between the Jew and 
sufficiently expressed in the 14th | Gentile is 80 completely lost sight 
verse, which distinctly lays down | of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the rule that domestic union can | the division between them, not 
reconcile the greatest differences | among the spiritual, but the 
of religious belief. purely social differences of the 
17-24 He proceeds to ground | human race. 
his advice on the general rule 18 dxA7On ... KékAnra, ‘con- 
that Christianity leaves our social | verted to Christianity.’ 
relations where it finds them. érurrdo Ow, BC. THY dxpoBvorriay. 
17 ei py, ‘only.’ This verse is | Whilst in the ancient Hastern 
rather the conclusion of the pre- | world circumcision was regarded. 
vious sentence than the bepin- | as a special sign of civilisation, 
ning ofthe next. ‘I havenothing | and the Israelites by adopting 
more to say, unless it be this.’ | it again were supposed to roll 
For a similar irregularity in the off ‘the reproach of Egypt’ (see 
use of ef xy see 2 Cor. iil. 1, and , Rosenmiiller on Joshua, v. 9; 
the notes thereon. Ewald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, 24- 
The reading of the ancient | 32), in later times it was re- 
MSS.—6 xvpuos with éuépwe, and | garded by the Greek and Ro- 
6 Beds with xéxAyxxev—is remark- | man world as an opprobrious 
able, asassigning thedistribution ' mark of barbarism; and, accord- 
of the natural gifts and stations | ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
of life, probably from the analogy | to accommodate themselves to 
of the gifts of the Spirit, toChrist | Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
as ‘the Lord;’ whilst the calling | efface it. For this practice see 
of men to the Gospel by their | 1 Maccabees, i. 15; Jos. Ant. 
conversion is ascribed (asalso in ; XII. v. 1; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
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be circumcised. 


1274; Celsus De Re Med. vii. 
35; and the other passages in 
Wetstem; and an Essay of 
Groddeck, ‘De Judsis prespu- 
tium attrahentibus,’ appended to 
Schéttgen’s Hore Hebraice, vol. 
li, p. 1159. 

19 In this, as in the two ex- 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, ‘Circumcision availeth 
nothing, nor uwncircumcision ;’ 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif- 
ference to the test of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir- 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the 
absolute necessity of rejecting 
forms are as much opposed to the 
freedom of the Gospel as those 
who maintain the absolute ne- 
cessity of retaining them. In 
contradistinction to this positive 
or negative ceremonialism, he 
gives, in the several clauses of 
each of the three texts, his 
description of what he maintains 
to be really essential. The 
variation of the three passages 
thus becomes valuable, as ex- 
hibiting in three several forms 
the Apostle’s view of the ersen- 
tials of Christianity—‘ Keeping 
the commandments of God,’ 
‘ Faith working by love,’ ‘ A new 
creature.’ These describe the 
same threefold aspect of Chris- 


19 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God. 
in the same calling wherein he was called. 


70 Let every one abide 
71 'Wast thou called being a 


tianity with regard toman, which 
in speaking of God is described 
under the names of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit. In this 
passage, where man is viewed 
chiefly in his relation to the 
natural order of the world, the 
point which the Apostle wished 
to impress upon his hearers was, 
that in whatever station of life 
they were, it was still possible 
to observe ‘the commandments 
of God’ (perhaps with an implied 
reference to the two great com- 
mandments, Matt. xxii. 36-39). 
In the two passages in the Epistle 
to the Galatians (v. 6; vi. 15), 
the more distinct reference to 
faith in Christ, and to the new 
creation wrought by His Spirit, 
is brought out by the more 
earnest and impassioned charac- 
ter of the argument. 

20 €éxaoros é 7] KrAyoe 7 
exAnOn, év TavTy pEVETW. < caning’ 
The usual explanation 
of this passage has been: ‘ Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called him ;’ 
and from the Latin rendering— 
‘vocatio’—of the Greek xAjors 
has flowed the uliar sense 
which the words ‘ vocation,’ 
‘calling,’ &c. have acquired in 
most European languages, as 
applied to professions and con- 
ditions of life. That such an 
interpretation suits the general 
context of the passage is obvious; 
and the hold which it has thus 
acquired on the language of 
Christendom, is a good instance 
of the instinct with which the 
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slave? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. 


spirit of theA postle has sometimes 
been caught, in spite and almost 
in consequence of & mistake of 
the letter, as in other instances 
the spirit has been lost through 
an adherence to the letter. That 
this explanation of the words is 
mistaken, can hardly be doubted ; 
for (1) he is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a profession 
or ‘calling’ in our sense of the 
word, but of the state of circum- 
cision or uncircumcision of Jew 
and of Gentile. (2) The word 
KAjots, Karey, &. (though in 
Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used in a 
somewhat analogous sense, as & 
Grecized form of the Roman 
word ‘classis’) is in the N. T. 
never applied to anything else 
tban the call of God to His 
kingdom through conversion ; 
and is so applied here throughout 
the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although harsh, 
must be, ‘Seek not to change 
from circumcision to uncircum- 
cision, or from uncircumcision to 
circumcision. Hither of these 
two states has been sanctified by 
its being the one in which God 
chose to call you to a knowledge 
of Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of 
calling by which he was called at 
his conversion. Do not seek a 
new mode of conversion; the 
mode which you have experienced 
is sufficient.’ Bengel :—‘ Status, 
in quo vocatio queque offendit, 
— vocationis est.’ Compare 
i, 26. 

Second Example. 21 ‘The 
slave is not to become free.’ 


The question hereis, whether to 
understand ¢AevOepig or SovAcéa, 
after xpjoac: whether the sense 
is, ‘ Take advantage of 
the offer of freedom ;’ 
or, ‘ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.’ 
It is one of the most evenly 
balanced questions in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. 
(1) xpioa: may either be ‘choose,’ 
or ‘make use of,’ although it 
leans rather to the former, and 
thus favours the first interpreta- 
tion. (2) ei xaf may either be, 
‘If, besides, thou hast the offer,’ 
or, ‘ Even if thou hast the offer,’ 
although it leans rather to the 
latter, and thus favours the 
second interpretation. The sense 
of this particular verse favours 
the first; for, unless the Apostle 
meant to make an exception to 
the rule which he was laying 
down, why should he introduce 
this clause at all? The sense of 
the general context is in favour 
of the second: for why should 
the Apostle needlessly point out 
an exception to the principle of 
acquiescence in existing con- 
ditions of life, which he is so 
strongly recommending? The 
language and practice of the 
Apostle himself, as described in 
the Acts, favour the first inter- 
pretation—e. g. his answer at 
Philippi, ‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; ... - 
nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out’ (Acts xvi. 37) ; 
and to the tribute at Jerusalem, 
‘but I was free born’ (Acts xxii. 
28). The general feeling of the 
church, as implied in the Epistles 


‘Use it 
rather.’ 
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2? For he that was called in the Lord being a slave, is the Lord’s freed- 
man: likewise he that was called, being free, is Christ’s slave. ** Ye 


and in this passage, favours the 
second interpretation ; it would 
hardly have seemed worth while 
to grasp at freedom in the pre- 
sence of the approaching dissolu- 
tion of all things; and the 
apparent preference thus given 
to slavery may be explained on 
the same grounds (see verses 29, 
30) as the apparent preference 
given to celibacy. The com- 
mentators before the Reformation 
have chiefly been in favour of the 
second ; since, in favour of the 
first ; but Chrysostom observes 
that, in his time there were some 
who adopted the view favourable 
to liberty ; as also, there have been 
some Protestant divines (e. g. 
Luther) who have adopted the 
view favourable to slavery. The 
argument, though very doubtful- 
ly, seems to incline to the second ; 
and the whole age is then 
expressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in Philem. 16, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the prospect of 
liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, a:ose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2: ‘ Let 
not [the slaves} that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (dAAa paAAov 
SovAevérwoar). 


22 6 dy xupip KAnbeis. The 
words, ‘in the ‘Lord,’ which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word xipws, ‘the 
master of the slave;’ é& xvupiy 
xAnGeis is thus equivalent to the 
phrase «Ayrois ayios in i. 1, 
‘converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord’s servants.’ 
‘He who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a slave, is the 
Lord’s freedman;’ i.e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(AcWepos=liber ;  dsre\evPepos= 
hbertus.) 

23 This may be taken either: 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, ‘You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid it;’ 
alluding, possibly to the practice 
of ‘auctoratio,’ or selling of one’s 
self, frequent in great slave- 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc.) ; 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, ‘You are ist’s 
freedmen, do not allow your 
outward condition of slavery to 
degrade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition;’ or, 
(3) As a general moral growing 
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were bought with a price; become not the slaves of men. ™ Let 
every one wherein he was called, brethren, therein abide with God. 
25 Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, but I 
give my,judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 


faithfu 


out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted. ‘You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.’ 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the best 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as- 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any servile 
spirit, which might have been 
encouraged by the doctrine of 


tion in which he was converted.’ 

mapa. Geo, ‘in the presence of 
God,’ i.e. ‘he is nearer to God 
by remaining in his station, than 
by retiring fromit.’ Ifthe third 
interpretation of verse 23 be 
correct, then there will be a 
naturalcontrastintended between 
évOpiruv and wapa 6G: ‘Do 
not, by changing your position: 
become the slaves of men, when, 
by remaining in your position, 


36 [ suppose therefore that this is good on account of the present 


you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of Cod.’ 

25 Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the 
duty of parents in giving their 
daughtersin marriage. aphévwv, 
though it might include men, 
here is ‘ young women.’ 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the 
former, was a particular emer- 
gency not falling under any 
general rule, he had no command 
of Christ to give, but spoke with 
the authority of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words yun and émrayy, 
which the vulgate translates 
‘consilium’ and ‘ preeceptum,’ 
‘advice’ and ‘command,’ the 
origin of the famous distinction 
of later times between ‘ counsels 
of perfection,’ and ‘ precepts.’ 
(Cp. 2 Cor. vii. 8-10.) In this 
passage the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au- 
thority. 

motos, ‘trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel’ (iv. 2; 
1 Tim. i. 12). 

26-36 He first repeats his 
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dvdyKny, ore Kadov avo pare TO ovTws evar. 7 béSerat 

yuvasni ; ; pa Cnree Mow: educa a aro YUPALKOS ; ; py cyres 

yuvaixa, eav dé Kat * YapLNONS, OVX TPapTeEs, Kal éav yueY 

[7] mwapOévos, ovy nuapter: Odipw dé ry capki eLovow ot 
* yhuns. 


distress, that it is good for a man so to be. 7” Art thou bound unto a 
wife? seek not to be loosed: are thou loosed from a wife? seek nota 
wife. ™ But and if thou art married, thou didst not sin, and if the 





virgin married, she did not sin: but such will have trouble in the 


general opinion, as before in 
verse 1, but now with the addi- 
tion that his reason for prefer- 
ring the single state is the ap- 
proaching distress ; and, through- 
out, his opinion is given with a 

ial reference (see verses 28, 
34) to the particular case of the 
unmarried daughters, now before 
his mind. 

26 Sa ri Gveoracay dydyKyy. 
‘The present ‘his was taken by early 
distress.” €§ commentators to mean 
‘on account of the inconvenience 
entailed upon you by the press- 
ing cares of marriage ;’ so as to 
make it a general rule applying 
alike to all times. But such an 
interpretation is incompatible 
both with the words and centext. 
For (1) dvdyxy is used in 2 Cor. 
vi. 4; mi. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; 
and especially Luke xxi. 23 (Zora 
dvdyxn peyddy), for ‘distress ;’ 
and in the LXX. is used to trans- 
late NPIY_ = OAdfis. (Ps. cxix. 
143 ; Zeph. 1. 16.) , (2) everTin- 
cay is not ‘pressing’ in ‘any pas- 
sage in the N.T., but is always 
used either for ‘ ‘ present’ (as in 
ni. 22; Rom. viii. 38, in both 
which it is opposed to péddovra ; : 
Gal. i. 4; Heb. ix. 9), or for 
an nding’ (asin 2 Thess. ii. 2; 

im. iii. 1). And this suits 
sedtectle the general context in 
28-31. The allusion is to the 
impending calamities which form 


the groundwork of Matt. xxiv. 
8, &c., which were known to the 
Jews as the ‘ pangs of the Mes- 
siah,’ the natural accompani- 
ments of His coming, and which 
were fulfilled in the disturbances 
which burst over the Roman 
world on the death of Nero. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacolathon. Gre 
kahdv dyOpamrp To obrus (sc. rap- 
Gévov) elva: is a repetition of 
Tovro Kahov trdpxew. 

xadov here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, did 
Tyv avayKny, (2) by the positive 
assertion in verse (ovx 

jpaprey) of the lawfulness of 
marriage. 

dvOpwrw is general, for women 
as well as men. 

28 édy Se xat yapyoys. ‘If, 
further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.’ 

4 wap0évos. The article seems 
to mean ‘éhe unmarried daughter, 
of whose case I speak.’ 

eyo 82 ipov peiSoua. Hither: 
(1) ‘I refrain from dilating on 
these evils, to save you from the 
pain of hearing them ;’ see 2 
Cor. xii. 6; or, (2) ‘I give you 
this advice to save you from these 
affictions.’ The emphatic éw 
(in contrast to of rovodro:) favours 
the second. The old explanation, 
‘I allow marriage to be lawful, 
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Toovro., éyw dé var deidopa. *rodro Sé hyp, adeddol, 
*6 Kaipos ouverrahpeévos ” doriv, 76 Noumrdv Wa Kat °ot Exov- 
TES yuvaikas ws pf) ExovTes Dow, Kai ot KalovTes ws p47) 
KNalovres, Kal Ol yaipovres wS MN XaiporTes, Kal ol ayopa- . 
Covres ws py) Kxatexovtes, *! Kat ot ypapevor *Tév Kdopov 
OS pf) KaTaxpopevor’ Tapaye yap TO oKHLAa TOD KdopoU 

* 87: 6 xa:pds. ° Omit oi. 
flesh, but J spare you. *™ But this I say, brethren, the time is short, 
that henceforth both they that have wives be as though they had none, 
39and they that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they possessed 
not, *'and they that use this world as not abusing it: for the fashion 


> 7d Aoredy dor, 4 rg xédopp TobTy. 


as a condescension to your in- 
firmities,’ is contrary to the spirit 
of the Apostle. 

29 rovro Sé dnt. Not expla- 
natory like Aéyw 82 rotro ini. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

ovverraApevos, ‘short,’ ‘ con- 
tracted into a small compass,’— 
as we say, ‘living many years in 
one.’ Compare Matt. xxvi. 45: 
‘The hour is at hand.’ 

va, i. e. ‘This is the object 
of the calamities in God’s provi- 
dence.’ 

7d Nourdy may be taken: (1) 
with iva, ‘tbat for the future ;’ 
(2) as the nominative to éort, ‘it 
remains that they should be;’ 
(3) with 6 xaipds cvveoraApévos, 
‘The time is short for the future’ 
(i.e. till the Advent). The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, is 
the best. 

© xaréxovres, ‘possessing to 
the fall,’ Pes in 2 Cor. vi. 10 aad 
as dréxovor in Matt. vi. 2. 

31 Karaxpdpevo, ‘using to 
excess.’ Compare ix. 18, and see 
also xi.82. ‘This,’ says Bengel, 
‘is a true description of Chris- 
tian self-denial. It is not pos- 
sessed by those, qui habent ut 
qui habeant et diu hebituri sint.’ 

xpyjoGas never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test. ex- 


cept in this place; also in clas- 
sical Greek only twice (Xen. 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in- 
scription, Béckh, Corp. Inecr. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 
rov xéopov of A. B. D!. F. G. is 
altered to ro xéopy in D®.E.J.K. 
plied yap 7d xine ‘for the 
outward scene or } 
of this world is ame of tals worla 
[or is to pass away, onan 
before the great change 
which shall bring about the resti- 
tution of all things.’ For the 
sense see Rev. xxi. 1: ‘And I 
saw & new heaven and a new 
earth : for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away.’ 
The whole passage well illus- 
trates the feeling of the early 
Church, in expectation of the 
near approach of the Second 
Advent. For the words comp. 2 
Esd. xvi. 40-44: perbaps imi- 
tated from this: ‘In those evils 
be even as pilgrims upon the 
earth. He that selleth let him 
be as he that fleeth away; and 
he that buyeth as one that will 
lose; he that occupieth merchan- 
dise as he that hath no profit by 
it; and he that buildeth as he 
that shall not dwell therein; he 
that soweth as if he should not 
Teap; 80, also, he that planted 
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TovTou, 32 Ade bé u dpds dwepipvous evar. Oa dyapos pe- 
pyya Ta. TOU Kupiou, Tras *apéon Te Kupi. a P3 yap 


oas pepyLrg Ta TOU KO HOV, TOS 

4 Kal LELeplorat. 
* apére. 

of this world passeth away, ** but I would have you without carefulness. 

He that is unmarried careth for the things that are of the Lord, how he 

may please the Lord : “but he that is married careth for the things that 


are of the world, how he may please his wife, *tand is divided. Both 
the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is unmarried careth for the 


“apéon ™H yuvaixt, 
Kal 4 yuvn 7) ayapos Kat 7 tapOevos 
> Menéprora %) yuvh Kal 7) wapOévos. 


the vineyard as he that shall not 
gather the grapes. They that 
marry as they that shall get no 
children : af they that marry 
not as the widowers.’ For the 
actual realisation of this by the 
Christians, comp. Arrian (Epict. 
iv. 7): ‘The Galileans are to 
their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 
them, or had them not.’ Also 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings v. 
26; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2; Ezek. vii. 
12; 13 ; Matt. x. 37, 

32 GAw sé. This begins 8 
ee thought, though immediate- 
ly connected with the preceding, 
hke éym 8 tov deidouar in 
verse 28. 

32, 33, 34 The variation of 
reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense is i by re- 
taining (with A. B.) xai after 
HEpepLOT al, and ‘by omitting 7 

ayos after yuvy (with D. E. F. 
he K.). In that case the 
sense of the whole passage (32- 
34) will be: ‘I wish that you 
should have no worldly anxiety. 
The unmarried man has indeed 
anxiety, but it is for the cause of 
Christ; but the married man 
has the additional anxiety about 
worldly matters, and the gra- 


tification of his wife and is thus 
divided between the in- xai peuépi- 
terests of Christ and °7* 

of the world. In like manner 


both the married and the un- 


married woman have an anxiety 
to please Christ, and be ready 
for His coming ; ‘but the married 
woman has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.’ 
The sense of peuepioras thus cor- 
responds to its meaning in i. 13, 
i.e. ‘is distracted’ (like jep- 
pipgv in Homer, which Kus- 
tath. (on Il. i. 189) explains by 
pepierGar), and to dmrepmdorus 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re- 
ceived Text and Authorised 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, ‘the wife and the un- 
married woman are different from 
each other.’ The change of tense 
from pepypva to the perfect in 
pepepiorat may be accounted for 
by the absence of any present 
form pepiferar. The severity of 
the condemnation of the married 
state, as if it allowed only of 
care for the things of this world, 
is considerably mitigated by this 
reading, which ascribes the evil 
not to its exclusively worldly 
character, but to its division of 
interests. 

If 7 dyapos is (with A. B.) 
retained after yuv7, the sense 
will then be ‘ the widow.’ 

Tischendorf has the xai after 
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n dyapos PEpyLva Ta Tob Kupiov, iva 7 ayta [xat] “Tq 
CHpatl Kal TO TrvedpaTi’ 7H O€ yapnoaca PEpyLYG TA TOU 
Koopov, Tas "apéon T@ avdpt. ™rodro Sé mpds TS Dpav 
avtav “ovpdopov éyw, ovy wa Bpdxov vw émBddro, 
GANG mpds 76 EVoYHpOV Kal “evrdpEedpov TH Kupip arrept- 
ondotws./ *ei Sé Tis doxnpovely ert Thy tapHEévoy adrod 
> apéver. °° cuupépov. 4 edbapdcedpoy. 


®* cal cdpar: kal wvevpati. 
things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit : but 
she that is married careth for the things of the world, how she may please 


her husband. *And this Ispeak for your own profit ; not that I may cast 
@ snare upon you, but for that which is seemly, and that ye may attend 


upon the Lord without distraction. 


pepépiorat, but loses the advan- 
tage of it by a punctuation 
similar to that of the Rec. 
Text. 

35 This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

TO tyav airav ovpd., ‘this is 
for your own advantage.’ 

Bpoxovy ér:Bddw is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
ii. 5), apparently not from lay- 
ing a trap, but from throwing a 
lasso; so that the sense here 
would be (not ‘a snare for your 
consciences,’ but) ‘a violent ne- 
cessity on your wills.’ 

evrdpedpov, pepiva, drepurmd- 
orws. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex- 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39-42, of Mary ‘ sitting by the 
side of Jesus’ feet’ (rapaxa- 
Oicaca. comp. etr dpedpov), and 
Martha ‘who was cumbered (ze- 
pteoraro) with much serving,’ 
and ‘careful (pepysvas) about 
many things.’ 

For the use of pepiuva for 
‘anxiety,’ see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34. 

36 He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar- 
ried daughters, apparently sug- 


56 But if any one suppose that he 


gested by the word evoynpov 
(= 176 mpérov). 

‘I give this advice with a 
view to what is becoming; but 
if any father thinks,’ &. at 
follows may be either, (1) ‘ That 
he is behaving unbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex- 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
bemg married ;’ or, (2) ‘That 
he incurs what is unbecoming, by 
having an unmarried daughter 
in his house.’ 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) The probable sense 
of doxnpove in xii. 5; (2) 
The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
brépaxpos . . . yapeirwoav; (3) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words é¢mi riv 
mwapBévov. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged: (1) The numerous ex- 
amples of doynpoveiv, in the 
sense of ‘incurring shame,’ 
quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
gone to an Eastern) father 
rom his daughter remaining un- 
married. See Ecclus. xlii. 9: 
‘The father waketh for the 
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4 3N F e€ , A 9 9 é a 
voile, av 7) VTEpakmos, Kal OvTws OPerter yiver Oar, 6 
Béder troveitw* ov~x apaptave, yapeitwoar. *ds dé Eory- 
Key *év TH Kapdia avTov Edpatos, pn Exav avdyxnyy, éfov- 
oiay dé Ever TeEpt Tov idiov Dedyparos, Kal TOUTO KéKpiKeY 
é& 7H (*) Kapdig,” tnpew rHv éavrov trapP&vov, Kaas 
‘rounoe. “wore kat 6 “yapiley “ray mapOévov éavrov 
Kah@s qrovet, *xat 6 pH “yapilwv Kpetocov "roujoes. 
8 Sera.” ef’ Goov xpdvov Cy 6 avnp abris’ éav Se 
* &paios ev rH xapdlg. om. abtoi. 
€ wotel, @ eeyaul (ov. © Om. thy wapbévoy éavroi. 
 § dé, © woiei, » Sera: vopg. 


(*) Lachm. omits i&/g here on a mistaken belief that it is omitted in B, It is, 
however, both in A. and B., and should be restored. 


> xapdlq abrov, Tov rnpeiy. 


behaveth himself unseemly toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
her age, and need so require, let him do what he will: he sinneth not, 
let them marry. %’ But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having 
no necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so judged in his 
heart, that he will keep his own virgin, will do well. **So then he that 
giveth his own virgin in marriage doeth well, and he that giveth her not 
in marriage will do better. *°* The wife is bound as long as her husband 
liveth; but if her husband be fallen asleep, she is free to be married to 





daughter when no man knoweth, 
and the care for her taketh away 
sleep: when she is young, lest 
she pass the flower of her age’ 
(wapoxpdoy). And it was a 
Rabbinical saying. ‘If your 
daughter be past the marriage- 
able age, release your slave to 
give him to her for a husband.’ 

ovrws OeiAa, i.e. ‘ by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.’ 

yapeirwcay, i.e.‘ the daughter 
and her lover.’ 

37 patos, of firm character, 
and therefore not swayed by ap- 
prehensions of this kind.’ 

py exov dvaycnv, ‘under no 
compulsion from his daughter's 
character or temptations;’ op- 
posed to ovrws dpetre. 

éLovoiay S¢ ga, ‘but having 
the power of doing what he likes, 
without regard to external cir- 
cumstances.’ 


tynpetv, ‘to keep her at home.’ 
The construction of rod rypeiv 
xéxpxev (a8 in D. G. and Rec. 
aes ig justified by Acts xxvii. 


The whole tone of this passage 
is determined by the assumption 
(natural in Greek and Jewish 
society) that the daughter, whilst 
yet in her father’s house, had no 
will of her own in the matter; 
he was entirely responsible for 
her, and hence the application to 
him of some expressions (as in 
37), which seem properly only 
applicable to her. See Grotus, 
ad h. loc. 

39 Onemore question remains: 
‘Whether widows are to marry 
again?’ Here we have the germ 
of the metaphor in Rom. vu. 1- 
6; from which later copyists 
have inserted vésw, omitted in 
A. B. D'. F. 


év xupiw, ‘as in communion 


12 
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KounGy 6 O avnp,* ehevbepa € éotiy @ Beret yapnOnvar, povov 
év Kup. ~ ) HakapuaTépa b€ coTw éav OUTW peivy, Kara. 
THY éuny yrapnv: Sox@ dé kaya mvevpa Oeod exeuv. 


® Add abrijs. 


whom she will, only in the Lord. ‘But she is happier if she so abide, 
after my judgment : and J also think that I have the Spirit of God. 


with Christ:’ referring especi- | weight to his advice, as having 

ally to marrying a Christian | the authority of the Spirit, 

husband. though not supported by any 
40 Soxa, ‘I trust.’ direct saying of our Lord. Cp. 
cay. ‘I, as well as other | ver. 25. 

brethren.’ This he adds to give 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap, VII. 1—40. 


In answer to the questions of your letter I reply: 

I. That the single state is best. But with the following 
qualifications : 

( 1) That, because of the numerous temptations to sin, mar- 
riage ts good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2) That for the same reason married persons should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions, 
for atime ; and against complete separation there is an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ Himself, implying, that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties are not at liberty 
to marry again, 

(3) That in the case of marriages between heathens and 
Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties ts no reason for separation 
(except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis- 
cord), on the ground: (a) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God’s service, and so unite together those who in 
themselves are of different religions. (b) That there is a 
general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir- 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to marriage, but to 
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every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif- 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jewo and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. Inthe first, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can keep the true commandments of 
God. Inthe second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 


II. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it ts again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply with Apostolical autho- 
rity :— | 

(1) That the single state is best: (%) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
ties, but is a reason against your forming new ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations ; (b) On ac- 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. 


ITY. Widows had better not marry ayain, but they may. 


Tue Apostite’s VIEW OF CELIBACY. 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it is 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages' which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 


1 Col. iii. 18, 19; Eph. v. 22-33; Heb. xiii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 1-7; 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 
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is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
The Apo. expressing only one side of the truth.’ And it is also 
stle’'s view clear that of the two, it is this passage which must be 
nea qualified and corrected by the others, not vice versd, 
his whole inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer 
Mina of a particular question put to him under particular 
circumstances; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22-23 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of asa state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a considera- 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by sucha 
consideration. The preference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vii. 1, 7, 8), is afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vii. 26-31), and, ap- 
parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32-35). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vii. 8, 40), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept,? by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere *® classed among the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 

And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical with 
Different the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries 
from later later is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there 
asceticism: is no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, 1s more clearly visible. It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of cyoAdonre to 
ayonatnre, and ire to cuvépyno Ge, and the addition of vncreia, 
in vil. 5; the alteration of weuéprorac in vii. 34, and perhaps 
of ryv opecAny in vil. 3; also the obviously strained interpre- 


1 Bengel :—‘ Ssape Apostoli in | statement of the case, this is a fair 
Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus | summary of the whole argument. 
Paulus semel, nec sponte sua, sed * Such is the probable sense of 
interrogatus ceelibatum suadet, idque | vewrdpas in 1 Tim. v. 14. 
lenissime.’ With the exception of $1 Tim. iv. 1-3. 
the last clause, which is an over- 
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tations of «aXov in vii. 1, of yuwpnv in 25, of éveoradoayr in 26, 
and of delSopar in 28. 

Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali- 
fications: First, it is evident that the Apostle’s 4, ise 
peculiar temperament, which he himself describes I. As being 
(vii, 7) as favourable to celibacy, has here found the oxpres- 
its natural expression. If according to the Jewish natural tem- 
story ' of his early affection for the High Priest’s Persment. 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5,6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. His whole language indicates the struggle between the 
two. He warns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im- 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly 17, as 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in 
were then generally understood so to be; and this age 
brings us to a point on which we are forewarned by end of the 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be in error, vans 
for ‘of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact, that the moral and spiritual ad- 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed ea with- 
themselves. To a certain extent: the highest form of out regard 
Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of ae 4 
man and wife for high moral purposes ; andthe same poses of 
may be said of some of the Jewish marriages re- ™""'*8* 
corded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even 
in these the sterner rather than the gentler affections were 
called forth ; and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces gene- 
rally, marriage was little more than what the Apostle describes 
it, good only as preventing worse evils. The rule laid down 


1 Epiph. adv. Her. xxx. 16. It | could not, by the Jewish law, have 
has been argued (though without | been a member of the Sanhedrin. 
sufficient ground to bring convic- | (See Conybeare and Howson, Life 
tion), that St. Paul must have been | of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 95, 2nd ed.) 
once the father of a family, else he 
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by the Koran,' probably for the same reason, resembles that of 
the Apostle. We have seen that his denunciations of Greek 
wisdom must not be extended, without qualification, to that 
higher philosophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists and 
rhetoricians. In lke manner, his denunciations of marriage 
must not be extended, without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of the com- 
bination of the Teutonic and Christian elements, and produced 
a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s view, as the free 
commonwealths of modern Europe, or the growth of Christian 
art, philosophy, and literature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
Conclu- 9 particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a 
sions. preference accorded to celibacy ; and taking this pre 
ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 
from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains :— 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
L Sanction Well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
ofextra- of right or of expediency may be suspended or super- 
aac , 8eded by a higherclaim. The Apostolical preference 
under ex- Of a single life in consequence of the then impending 
traordi-' _ calamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 

Ty cir- . ‘ ° 
cumstan- and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
cea, may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply 
to all other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians 
have truly felt that the monastic system was to a great extent 
excused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the ex- 
isting fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of 
pope, or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the 
ground that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and 
transition. The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy in the 
middle ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that 
they would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. 
No one can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed 
by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 


1 Koran, iv. 20; lx. 10-12. 
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principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
case. It is enough that this passage exhibits one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite- 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that ‘England was her husband,’ and ‘all 
Englishmen her children,’ and that she ‘desired no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tombstone, 
“* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden Queen.” ”! 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed nm, op- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom stated *ervance of 
80 expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the ea oP the 
highest duties of Christianity is compatible with every letter, of 
station and condition of life that is not in itself un- “7° 
lawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be con- tion. 
sistent with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc- 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 
in the married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another, but on our keeping His command- 
ments in whatever religious community His providence has 
placed us, whether circumcision or uncircumcision., 

. .. there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—aso rich a spell 


Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 


* Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 13. 
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; Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forget, 
If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where’er He go, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 
To idolise or wife or child ; 
Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.! 


1 The Christian Year: Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (contmnvep). 
THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HRATHENS. 
Chap. VIII. 1——xXI. 1. 


THE subject of the three following Chapters, which is con- 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow- citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practi- .... mont 
cal difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the ofthe Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- ‘°*e"Y- 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor- 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim.’ 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice ; 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the sacrificer: the very word for ‘feast’ in the Hebrew 
language (M3!) was identical with ‘sacrifice,’ and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word originally used for ‘ killing in 
sacrifice ’ (Ove) was diverted to the general signification of 
‘killing,’ as in the well-known passage ‘Rise, Peter, kill 
(Oicov) and eat’ (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri- 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 
Greeks. ‘ Sacrifices’ are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 
9,§ 5) and Thucydides (ii. 38) amongst the chief means of 


' See Heydenreich, ad loc. 
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social enjoyment ; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well 
be conceived that the religious element was even still more 
entirely thrown into the shade by the festive character of the 
meal which followed. The feasts which take place amongst 
the lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights (‘ Fiesta dos Toros’), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Corinth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Poseidon.! 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which relate how Claudius and Vitellius, in their 
ungovernable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake 
_of the feasts round the altar.? 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food : 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma~- 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite which, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso- 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu- 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. To offer ‘ polluted bread’ upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7-12), the good 
example of Daniel (i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. cvi. 28). 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 
use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage- 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 


1 Grotius, ad loc. 2 Sueton. Claud. c. 33, 44; Vitell. c. 13. 
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complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 
Justin,! that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob- 
vious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world 
was interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the Christian society 
with its heathen neighbours; and, in fact, involved all the 
similar, though more complicated, questions discussed in the 
four first centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the 
lawfulness of attending on the spectacles, or receiving the 
honours, of the Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although 
the chief, is not the only passage in which the point is discussed. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch 
of abstaining altogether from animal food,? as, in the Nicolai- 
tanes* of the Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the 
indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the 
pollutions, moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied ; and it was to obviate the scandal oc- 
casioned by these differences, that, in the decree passed by the 
assembly of Jerusalem a short time before this Epistle was 
written, the first condition imposed on the Gentile converts 
was abstinence from ‘ meats offered to idols.’ ¢ 


Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12-14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over- 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now: proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 5 Rev. ii. 14, 15. 
* Rom, xiv. 2, 21. * Acts xv. 29. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS, 


GENERAL WARNING. 


vit. ‘Hlept Sé trav cidwdoOvrwv otdapey oti waves 
vaocw Exonev. | yvaois duatot, 7 S€ ayamrn oixodopet. 
Y CXOP EY. 7) YY > 7 Pek! ld 


1 Now as touching things offered in sacrifice unto idols we know that 


we all have knowledge. 


VIII. x It is evident that 
here, as elsewhere in this Epistle, 
he chiefly addresses, not the 
scrupulons, but the unscrupulous 
portion of his hearers; not the 
party of Kephas, but of himself 
orof Apollos. From this section 
of his converts he seems to quote 
the language by which they de- 
fended their freedom of practice; 
appropriating it, after his manner, 
to himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1-6). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6, Rom. 
vii. 7, This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular 
portions is, as usual in these 
cases, greatly entangled, and has 
been variously put together. The 
following on the whole seems 
most probable :— 

(1) wept 5 rav cidwrofiruyv, 
‘now concerning things offered 
to idols,’ is merely the statement 
of the subject, as in vii. 1, epi 
dé dv eypdaré pol; and vii. 25, 
wept O€ Tov rapPevwv ; and xii. 1, 
wept O€ TAY TYEUpATLKOY. 

(2) oi8apev Gre wdvres ywdow 
€xouev, ‘we are sure that we all 
have knowledge,’ is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the 


Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth, 


If 


first instanceas his own statement 
of the case. (Compare in verses 
10, 11, ‘thou that hast know- 
ledge,’ ‘thy knowledge.’) It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know- 
ledge ; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th 
and 6th verses, that by the ve 

profession of the Christian fai 

they all might be expected to 
have this knowledge. But as in 
vi. 12, he had been obliged to put 
@ limitation on the general truth, 
‘All things are lawfal for me,’ so 
here he is obliged to put a similar 
limitation on ‘ All have know- 
ledge.’ This limitation is intro- 
duced, first, by the abrupt dis- 
claimer of the inference which he 
saw might be drawn from the 
Corinthian statement; distin- 
guishing between the effects of 


knowledge and of love, and the 


nature of true and false know- 
ledge (2, 3); secondly, by dis- 
carding altogether the formula 
‘All have knowledge,’ and be- 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in clearer language: 
and, thirdly, by the direct state- 
ment in verse 7, that ‘there is 
not in all that knowledge;’ a 
correction which is an obvious 
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» eldévar Ti, ovdéxw obdty Eyvexe. 


any one think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know: *but if any one love God, the same is known by Him. 


instance of the mode in which 
the truths of Scripture are often 
set forth by the union of two 
apparent contradictions. 

trav edwroOvruv=rTav dduoyn- 
parov tov eidddrAwv, Acts xy. 20; 
and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as Is afterwards expanded 
into rept rhs Bpdoews rv €idwro- 
@vrwv in verse 4. 

% yvaots. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love— 
knowledge by itself, as distin- 
guished from knowledge of Di- 
vine things with love. Bengel: 
‘ Scientia tantum dicit, ‘“ Omnia 
mihi licent.”” Amor addit, “Sed 
omnia non expediunt.”’ It is 
the same contrast that is to be 
drawn out more at length in Chap. 
xili.; but as there he is led to 
speak of it chiefly by insisting on 
ih superiority of active useful- 
ness to spiritual ecstasies, so here 
he is led to speak of it by insist- 
ing on the superiority of that 
love which shows a regard to the 
consciences of others, over that 
knowledge which rests satisfied in 
its own enlightened insight into 
‘Know. the folly of human 
ledge puff- superstition. ‘ Know- 
eth uP: —_ ledge such as this may 
indeed expand and enlarge the 
mind ; but it is by mere inflation, 
as of a bubble, which bursts and 


vanishes away (¢vovi). Love 
alone succeeds in building up an 
edifice (otxodouet), tier above tier, 
solid alike in its superstructure 
and in its basis, so as to last for 
ever.’ Comp. ii. 9. 

2 As pretended ‘wisdom’ 
(codia) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
‘knowledge’ (yvaors) was the 
chief source of its scandals ; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1: ‘And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge ; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
a knowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he 
ought toremember that he knows 
nothing yet, in this life, as it 
really requires to be known. 

ei ris Soxet. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
3: ef yap Soxel ris elvai zt, pydev 
dv, ppevarrara éavrov. 1 Tim. vi. 
3: e Tis érepodidacKare .. . TETU- 
pura. 

ovrw, ‘not yet,’ ie. ‘not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.’ Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
‘now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then 
I shall know even as also I am 
known.’ | 

3 ‘If any one love God’ (rév 
Oecv). From the love of man 
—which must be the sense of 
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4As touching therefore the eating of things offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is no God 


ayd7n in verse | (see xiii. 1)—he 
passes insensibly in verse 2 to the 
love of God, partly because God 
is the implied, though not ex- 
pressed, subject of the previous 
clause, partly because He is the 
only worthy and adequate object 
of Christian love. (1) For the 
connexion of knowledge and love, 
see 1 John iv. 7, 8: ‘every one 
that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God; he that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is 
love.’ He substitutes ‘is known 
of Him,’ for ‘knows Hin,’ to 
express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God, It is sufficient to be 
the object of His knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela- 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel: ‘Cognitionem passivam 
sequitur cognitio activa (cf. xili. 
12). EKgregia metalepsis—cog- 
nitus est, Seance cognovit.’ (3) 
For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com- 
pare Exod. xxxiii. 17: ‘ thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name,’ Also John 
x. 3: ‘He calleth his own sheep by 
name.’ (3) For the identification 
of God’s knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp. 
the similar blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. vii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, ‘as the Father 
knoweth Me, even so know I the 


V 


Father ;’ and.(4) for the general 
turn of the whole expression, as 
implying that every part of our 
redemption, but especially our 
knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, ‘then I shall 
know, even as also I am known’ 
(xabas exeyvacPnv); Gal. iv. 9, 
‘Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been known by 
Him ;’ Phil. ni. 12, ‘If I may 
apprehend that for which also [ 
an apprehended (xareAnup6yv) 
by Christ.’ For the unexpected 
substitution of one thought and 
word for another, see ix. 17, x. 18. 

4 ow resumes the sentence 
broken off at 7 yvaou.s. Compare 
ovvepxopevw ovv, xi. 20. 

ovdev edwrov ev xocpy. The 
context of ovdeis Geos and the 
position of ev koopw would lead 
us to take ovdey not for ‘ nihil;’ 
but for ‘nullum,’ and translate 
‘there is no such thing as an 
idol (i.e. @ pagan divinity) in 
the universe.’ But as the word 
e(dwAov (idol) can hardly be used 
in this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it 1s 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, ‘an 
idol is nothing,—has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
influence elsewhere.’ This agrees 
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but One: *for though there be that are called gods whether in heaven or 
on earth, as there be gods many and lords many, ° yet to us there is but 


with the use of the word in the 
LXX. asa translation of ‘ Elilim,’ 
i.e. ‘nothings,’ the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(Ps. xcvii. 7; Hab. ii. 18, &e.). 
See also Isa. xli. 22, and the 
Rabbis, as quoted on this passage 
by Wetstein. 

Kal Ort ovdets Beds ef py els. 
This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex- 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passym. 

5 ‘For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of 
the universe, to be found many 
who bear the name, some of 
Gods, some of Lords, yet with 
Christians it is not so. They 
acknowledge but One to whom 
the title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In this passage the actual ex- 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but left in obscurity. He asserts 
only that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyer, in the common par- 
Jance and customs of Greece and 
Asia, ranging from the heights 
of Olympus down to tho caves 
and streams of Grecian valleys, 
imposing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import- 


ance. They had but one Su- 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a loving 
Father; and with Him, One Sn- 
preme Controller of the uni- 
verse, no dim hero of distant 
ages or remote influence of 
planetary regions, but Jesus 
Christ, living in their own times, 
almost within their own know- 
ledge. The heathen dwelt in a 
world of complicated shadows ; 
Christians lived in a world of 
simple realities. 

Aeydpevor. ‘Called by the 
name of gods’ (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like Adyou, A€- 
yev, in Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 9, 
x. 9: ‘ mere words.’ 

‘In heaven or on earth ;’ divi- 
sions of the world, and alluding 
to the supposed habitations of 
the pagan divinities; corre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the usual 
divisions in Greece between the 
@eot ’OrAvpros and @eoi émty6o- 
vow, and at Rome between the 
Dii majores and Dii minores. 

aozep eiociv Geot woAXol Kai Kv- 
pto. woAAot. The stress is on 
mwoAXoi, ‘many.’ ‘If there are 
those who bear the name cf 
gods, as, in fact, there are many 
who do so.’ | 

xupcot, ‘lords,’ is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithe- 
sis, in the next verse, of «fs Kv- 
ptos, partly to exhaust the whole 
nomenclature of the pagan di- 
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one God the Father, of whom are all things and we for Him ; and one 


Lord Jesus Obrist, by whom are all things and we by Him. * Howbeit 
there is not in all that knowledge; but some by intercourse with the idol 


unto this hour eat it as a thing offered in sacrifice unto idols; and their 


vinities, xiptos being the Greek 
correlative of the Syrian ‘ Baal,’ 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as ‘ God 
of gods, and Lord of lords’ 
(Deut. x. 17); ‘O Lord our 
God, other lords besides Thee 
have had dominion over us’ 
(Isai. xxvi. 13); where ‘ Adonai’ 
—usually employed in reference 
to Jehovah—is used for false 
‘lords,’ as xvpios here. If it 
points to anything specific in the 
Greek mythology, it would be to 
the heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

6 jpiv, ‘to us,’ ‘in our judg- 
ment as Christians, whatever 
otbers may hold.’ 

For the distinction between 
the ideas of ‘Father’ and ‘Lord,’ 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu- 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. The preposi- 
tions é¢ and eis, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with da, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 
Father as the original source 
and ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrament by 
which they came into existence. 
See John 1.3; Heb.1.2, 3; Col. 
i. 16. In the last of these pas- 
sages, the expression ‘for Him’ 
(eis airév), which is here used 


to express the relation of man 
to the Father, is there applied to 
Christ alone. In Rom. xi. 36, 
all three are applied equally to 
God. 

7 Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa- 
crificial feasts as matters of in- 
difference, by giving an account 
of the knowledge which all 
Christians might be supposed to 
have. Now begins the antithe- 
sis to the sentence, in the state- 
ment of the reverse side of the 
question—the practical difficul- 
ties, instead of the ideal perfec- 
tion of the Church; inasmuch 
as the knowledge (4 yvaors) 
which he has just described as 
properly belonging to all Chris- 
tians, is not actually found in 


all. 

TH ovvnbein . . . Tov ciddAov. 
Lachmann’s reading of cvmeig, 
which is supported by A. B., 
would be ‘by familiar inter- 
course. But it may have been 
a correction of cvvedy- — 
ce, in D. BE. FG. J. 
The strange use of the word 
ouvefdnors might be explained 
by the Apostle’s turp for etymo- 
logical argument. The idea of 
‘knowledge’ under various ex- 
pressions, sa cidéva:, &c., runs 
through this pas vil. 1, 2, 
4, 7, 10, 12), aad tee de com- 
pound ovveidyois might be used, 
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\ @ id 2 A > | o / 8 A 
Kat 7» ovveidnois avrav acbans ovoa povvera. *Boapa 

.ea > 2 , A A, Ob 8k ‘ Pes 
d€ NUas ov TapacTHoe, TH Bew ovre” dav pn payw 


pe, Tepiroevone, ovte eav® daywpev, votepovpeiay * 


SBrérere SE py Tas H eEovcia vpav avtTn mpdcKoppa 


® waplornot. 


> otre yap day pdyopev. 


© day uh. 


Lachm. Ed. 1. ofre day ph pdywper, Sorepotpeba, ore day pdywpev, wepiooevomer. 


conscience being weak is defiled. 


8 But meat will not commend us to 


God : neither if we eat not, are we the better, neither if we eat, are we 


the worse. 


as occupying s middle position 
between our words ‘ conscious- 
ness’ and ‘conscience,’ some- 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of ‘ conscious guilt or inno- 
cence.’ Thus here it would be 
‘a conscious awe of the idol,’ as 
in 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘a conscious awe 
of God,’ like aiéws in classical 
Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places éws dpr: between ovvedy- 
oe. and 7rov eidwAov, the Received 
Text, with A. J., places it be- 
tween cidwAov and ds eidwAdb- 
tov. The former is _ probably 
correct, and, if so, is an instance 
of the violent transposition of 
words which often breaks up the 
order of St. Paul’s sentences. 
(See note on verse 11.) The 
sense would be the same in 
both; ‘eat even at the present 
moment.’ 

doGerys ovca would more pro- 
perly be doGevav dvrwy, and pro- 
bably arises from the Apostle’s 
tendency to personify all the 
feelings he describes. dofenjs 
is (not ‘giving way to temp- 
tation,’ like dxparys, but) ‘ill 
instructed,’ ‘ not attained to full 
Christian strength.’ Comp. Rom. 
xiv. 1, xv. l. For the general 
idea as contrasted with ‘ edifica- 
tion,’ or ‘perfection,’ see Eph. 
iv. 13-16. 


® But look lest by any means this power of yours become a 


podgwgwera, ‘is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience.’ Comp. rvmrrovres, in 
verse 12. 

8 Bpapa 8 «.r.rA. ‘The whole 
question of food is in itself ab- 
solutely indifferent.’ This is an 
objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vil. 19. Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, ‘meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats ;’ and Rom. 
xiv. 17, ‘the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink;’ where, as 
here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel- 
lence in abstaining from food. 
The meaning is atill more 
strongly brought out in the 
order of day py daywpev, repw- 
cevopev, and dav dayupev, tore- 
povuefa, in A®. D, BE. F. G. J 
which Lachmann has adopted in 
his second edition, against A’. 
B. which read éay py paywper, 
vorepovpefa, ovre av paywpev 
TEPLTTEVOPEY. 

ov wapaornoe, ‘ will not bring 
us near to God.’ 

g Brérere Sé. ‘But, though 
you have this liberty, d&c., be- 


x2 
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yentat Tos *aobevdow. Méav ydp tis tidy [oe] tov 
ExOVTA yuaow ev EclOwher@ KaTAKElpLEvOV, OVX! 7 TuvELona'ts 

“~ > “ > > id 

avtov aobevovs dvros oixodopnOyoeras eis TO Ta. elSwAd- 
Oura éobiew; “’drddrvtae yap 6 dobeav & TH OF 
* dodevovow. » Kal dwodrcira: db dod, ddeApds ex) ri of yvdoe, 3:’ by Xpiords. 
stumblingblock to them that are weak. '°For if any one see thee which 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience 
of him which is weak be edified to eat those things which are offered in 


sacrifice to idols? +’ For he that is weak perishes through thy knowledge 


ware. Here, as in verses 1-6, 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 
éfovcia, ‘right,’ refers to the 
phrase wdvra pow éferre, vi: 12. 
Io ev cldwielw Karaxetpevoy, 
‘enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.’ ¢i8w- 
Aetov is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparent to avoid de- 
signating heathen temples by 
the sacred word vads, used to 
express the temple of Jerusalem. 
(1 Macc. i. 47, x. 83.) It is a 
kind of parody on the names of 
temples as derived from the di- 
vinities to which they are dedi- 
cated, @nceiov, “Hpaiov, &c. 
karaxeipevoy, ‘ lying,’ the usual 
word for presence at a feast, 
taken from the practice of dining 
in a recumbent posture. 
oixodopnOyoerat, which  else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad 
sense, with a kind of irony: ‘He 
will bave made an advance, but 
in the school, not of good, but 
of evil.’ Calvin: ‘ruinosa sdi- 
ficatio.” It is used in a bad 
sense in Malachi iii. 15, dvouodo- 
povvras tovotvres dvoua. Comp. 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 6: els vovOeciav 
avrav olxodopiv avrovs. 
What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con- 


demned only for the sake of 
others ; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is here concerned : 
—‘ He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.’ 

II awéAAvrae yap 6 dodevav 
év TH Of yrore, 5 ddeAdos. 

The sense of Lachmann’s 
reading is the same as that of 
the Received Text, but it ren- 
ders the peculiarities of the 
style much more striking. dédA- 
Avrot, for dodcira, expresses 
more strongly, not ‘ will perish,’ 
but ‘is at this moment perish- 
ing.’ ydp (A. has ovr), for xai, 
gives the reason for a suppressed 
sentiment of grief at the sin 
of the weaker brother: ‘ [ Alas, 
that it should be so! for then] 
there will be a ruin of the weak- 
minded man by means of thy 
enlightenment.’ The separation 
of €v TH yuoooe from drddAvrat, 
to which it belongs, is after the 
Apostle’s usage of throwing the 
important word out of its natural 
place to the end of the sentence: 
see ix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. And 
the isolated and final position 
thus given to 6 ddeAdds gives a 
pathetic close to the whole sen- 
tence; ‘that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Ohristian 
brother, to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.’ «cv, 
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12 obras Sé 


4 > “N A 
dpapravovres els Tos ddedpovs Kal TUTTOVTES ab’TaY THY 
4 b] A 
ouvei\onaw acbevovaor, aes? artes apaptavere. 1 Sidmep 


ei Bpdpa oxavdahile roy 


2dehpov pov, ov pn dayw Kpea 


eis TOY aiwva, iva py TOV adeXdov pov oKavdadiow. 


—the brother for whom Christ died. 


12?But when ye sin so against the 


brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 
1SWherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh for 
ever,* lest I make my brother to offend. 


* Gr. while the age lasteth. ° 


for éi, expresses more fally that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri- 
fice of our Lord’s love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, com- 
pare (in a similar context) Rom. 
xv. 1-3: ‘We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good 
to edification; for even Christ 
-pleased not Himself.’ Comp. also 
chap. xi. 1. 

12 turrovres, ‘striking a con- 
Science or mind already weak.’ 
Bengel: ‘Sicut jamentum lassum 
verberibus urgetur.’ 

eis ypuoroy dyapravere, comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 


least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’ 

xpéa, i.e. ‘animal food of any 
kind,’ in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles 
being sacrificial, confined them- 
selves entirely to vegetable food. 

eis Tov alava, ‘for ever,’ which 
in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is usually rendered by 
the plural, «is rots alavas, being 
the literal translation of oPiv>- 
The hyperbolical character of 
the expression may be compared 
with Rom. ix. 3. 

The whole argument closely 
resembles Rom. xiv. 19-22, 
even to the particular phrases 
employed: comp. papa, oixodo- 
pis, payely Kpéa, wpocKoppa, oKay- 
darilera, doGevety xardAve. 
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Parapurase OF CuHap. VIII. 1—13. 


Your argument on sacrificial food (though implying a dispro- 

portioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities ts a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the 
Father of all, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jewish education, and still, when they eat the food of which 
part has been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves 
as partaking in an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of 
the idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It is 
true that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indif- 
ferent, and that, in a religious point of view, no one is the better 
or the worse forit. But itis not indifferent, if, by the example 
of those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts 
of an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance 
in Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought on those to whom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
whom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to death 
on the cross. He lives in and for them; and it is, therefore, 
not only against them, but against Him, that you offend; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ez- 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 


ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


Bye Vewers ARR, 


IT may be observed, that in the whole of the fore- 
going passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not 
a direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow- 
ledged, which probably was first inculcated in our Lord’s 
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teaching, namely, the paramount obligation on men to regard 
the scruples of their ill-instructed brethren:—‘ Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ The 
martyrs in the time of the Maccabees (2 Mace. vi. vii.) in- 
curred death rather than violate the law by eating forbidden 
food; but it was reserved for St. Paul to declare that he 
would incur death rather than offend his fellow-Christians by 
an act of the abstract lawfulness of which he had himself no 
doubt. Such a delicacy of morality is seldom found to elicit 
such a depth of enthusiasm; and this special instance of its 
application involves all those finer feelings of toleration and 
regard for the rights of conscience, almost unknown in heathen 
times, rare even in Christian times, and most rare when com- 
bined with a firm and earnest conviction of truth and false- 
hood. 


1 Matt. xviii. 6. 
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SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS (continveEp). 


His own ExampieE or SeEtr-DEnIat. 


IX. 1—X. 14. 


THE concluding verse of Chap viii. with the present Section 
which springs from it, is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? 
who is offended, and I burn not?’ The mention of the loss of 
the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. Butas he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach (eis roy 
ai@va), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in 
his case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not 
at the cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice is firet mentioned in the Acts (xviii. 3); and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
7,8, 9,10; xi. 14-18), it would seem that at Corinth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
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though he also refers to it as his well-known custom at Thessa- 
lonica (1 Thess. 1. 8-10; 2 Thess. iii. 7-9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34).! In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer; andin Acta xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced frum it is 
similar to that enforced in this passage: ‘ That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.’ But this example would lose con- 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently his labour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but of necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess. ii. 1-6, 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8, 9; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7-9, xii. 16,17, where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) against the charge of ‘ covetous- 
ness,’ declares that ‘he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,’ that he took nothing from them, ‘ not 
because he had not the power,’ and that they thought by so 
doing he had ‘ committed an offence.’ This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position in 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position had always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt.x. 9,10; Luke x. 7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have been so habitually claimed. 
by them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awaken- 
ing a higher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 
dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, 
was roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed sophists.? 


1 For the whole subject of the 
Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 51, 
416. Every Jew learned a trade; 
that of making tent-cloths or ‘ Cili- 
cium’ (the name by which the 
fabric was known in the commerce 


of the time) was most natural to the 
Apostle, as a native of Cilicia ; and 
at Corinth, the great resort of travel- 
lers, there would be a special demand 
for them. 

* See Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol, viii. pp. 482, 483. 
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Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this point in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar- 
guments in the synagogue and the market-place, were con- 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goat’s hair of his native hills into the sack- 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the en- 
forced meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with 
the conscious dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, or of those who claimed to be their legitimate repre- 
sentatives at Corinth. To set forth this voluntary abnegation 
of a right, and to assert the right itself, is accordingly the two- 
fold object of this digression. But as the abnegation could 
not be shown to be voluntary until the right which had thus 
been questioned was vindicated, what would else have been 
the natural order is inverted; and he breaks off from the 
triumphant assertion of his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become so rampant as to claim his 
almost exclusive attention, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 


® 
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lan? > \ 2 50 > > \ 2 + 2 4 

1x. **Ovux eiut edevGepos; ove elt amocrTo\os; ovxt 

"Inoovy Tov Kupiov ypev éwpaxa; ov TO Epyov pou vpels 
® Ode elu) dwdorodos ; Odx eis) drcdGepos ; Odx) "Incoty Xpiordy. 


‘Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? 


are not ye my work in the Lord ? 


1 The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, ‘Am Inot free ? 
am I not an Apostle?’ is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS., 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special 
occasion of the digression. ‘Am 
IT not free to eat or not to eat? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like a slave?’ 
(Comp. verse 19, where this is the 
force of é&\eGepos.) From this he 
instantly proceeds to the vindica- 
tion of his Apostleship, on which 
this freedom was grounded; and 
from this again to the two chief 
signs of Apostleship ; 
Apostie’s namely, lst, the sight 
authority. of the Lord; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as necessary to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro- 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 

ve, had been to the Apostles. 

ee Acts 1. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original au- 
thority; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle- 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v.16; and 


The 


*If I be not an apostle unto others, 


also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvii. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these 
passages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of these visions 
which are mentioned in, 2 Cor. 
xii. 1-4; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, it points chiefly to the oc- 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4,in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14, 15), though 
not according to the direct nar- 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was avisible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 

The second sign of Apostle. 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift of 
the Spirit, blends with the state- 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co- 
rinthians themselves: ‘You are 
the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.’ For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. i. 2,3, x11.12. Bengel: 
‘Ex ecclesia fidelium argumen- 
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éoré év xupio; * ei addous ovK elt ardoToNoS, adda ye Diy 
eiui? 7 yap odpayis “pov rns amooToAns vpets eore &v 
xupio. °n éun arodoyia Tots ewe avaxpivovatv ” éotw avrn. 
4um ouK exopey eLovoiay dayew Kat mew; © pH odK Exo- 
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dmdcToXot Kal ot ddedpot Tov Kuplou Kal Kngas; * pdvos 


® rhs euijs for pov ris. > aStrn dori. 


yet doubtless I am to you : for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord. * Mine answer to them that judge me by questioning is this. 


“Have we not power to eat and to drink? ° Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as the other apostles and the brethren of 


- tum sumi potest pro veritate 
evangelii et religionis Chris- 
tian.” Compare Coleridge’s say- 
ing, ‘ The two great proofs of the 
truth of Christianity are Christi- 
anity and Christendom.’ 

‘In the Lord’ (év xupiw) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
whole sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com- 
pare vii. 39. 

2 Compare iv. 15. 

odpayis, seal—‘ attestation.’ 

3 GmroXoyia, ‘defence,’ as in a 
court of justice. 

dvaxptots, ‘ examination,’ as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acta 
iv. 9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18; Luke 
xxii. 14. Here we see a direct 
allusion to his antagonists. 

atry, namely, what he has just 
said ; ‘ This contains all my de- 
fence. I have no more to add 
to it.’ 

4 py ovx gxopev, ‘Surely we 
are not without power,’ d&c. 

efovoiav, ‘the right,’ or ‘li- 
berty.’ Comp. viii. 9; also vi. 12. 

payety xai meeiv, ‘to eat and to 
drink,’ i.e. ‘to be maintained at 
the public cost.’ Compare the 
use of the word rpody in classical 
Greek, for the support or pay of 
soldiers. 


5 adeaAdiv yuvaixa, ‘a Chris- 
tian woman as a wife, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.’ 

The fact of these women ac- 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries; thesame 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. 4,, 1.06 
The notion of some of of tte 
the Fathers, that the Apostles 
women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos- 
pels, is untenable. The word — 
yvvaixa, would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re- 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke viii. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called ddedai, cvvew- 
axrai, or éyarnrai, which, in 
consequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nicsa. 

Two facts are here implied: 
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the Lord and Kephas? ‘or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working? 7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? 
who planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? who feedeth 


lst, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew- 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,—Peter, as the 
head of the Jewish Church; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. vii. 
14; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 38; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. vii. 52, 53. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or 
Perpetua. (Grabead Spicil. Patr. 
i. p. 330.) The statement that 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Kuseb. 
H. E. iii. 20); but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
(Epipb. Her. Ixxviii. 14.) 

This is the only mention of 
Barnabas in conjanction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 


quarrel, in Acts xv. 39. 

7,8 He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other 
occupations. He selects three : 
the soldier in the Roman armies 
always receives his regular pay ; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example from the army, like - 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is trae only of the 
later ages of Greece and Rome; 
when the voluntary service and 
mixed pursuits of the ancient 
soldiers (comp. Thucyd. vi. 31; 
Liv. v. 8) were superseded by the 
regular profession of a standing 


army. 
oTpareverat, ‘serves in the 
army.’ Comp. Lake iii. 14. 


éyuvea, ‘ pay,’ ‘ stipendia.’ 

gurevee aumeAova refers (as 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. dureAdv is (not ‘a 
vine,’ but) a ‘ vineyard.’ 

éx Tod ydAaxros, 1.6. ‘from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,’ 
or ‘from the food made out of 
the milk.’ Fora similar juxta- 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. u. 4-6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
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a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock? ®Speak I these things as 
a man? or saith not the Law the same also? ° For it is written in the 


law of Moses ‘ thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 


the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was 
employed in treading, Dent. xxv. 
4, It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19-22, contains commands re- 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position. 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage ; 
and, (2) there was an apposite- 
ness in the selection of this com- 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of threshing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro- 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Ex. iii. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 26, and Luke xx. 
37; and in Rom. xi. 2; under 
the names of ‘the bush,’ and of 
‘ Elijah.’ 

8 xara avOpwrov, i.e. ‘ merely 
by human motives,’ or ‘in human 
language.’ 

ravra, ‘ these things,’ 1.e. ‘ the 
substance of what has just been 
said,’ in verse 7. 

9 adoavra, either by treading 
with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The buma- 
nity of the Jewish law was in 


this, as in many instances, dis- 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaélis on the 
Mosaic Law, iii. § 130.) Com- 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, Bots éri cwpg (‘the 
ox on the heap of corn’). 

My trav Boov pAa re Gea, 
x.t.4. ‘The real purport of this 
passage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanity 
to men.’ Comp. Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251: ‘The Law 
speaks not. in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and 
reason.’ See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxii. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many 
instances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is 
denied altogether, as in Hos. vi. 
6, ‘I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,’ and Ezek. xx. 25, ‘I 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.’ 

ydp gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘In conse- 
quence of our wants the law 
speaks, for it is written,’ &c. 

By ‘us’ he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
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out the corn.’ Doth God take care for oxen, '°or saith He it altogether 
for our sakes? For our sakes no doubt it was written, because he that 
plougheth ought to plough in hope, and he that thresheth in hope of par- 
taking. 1 If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
shall reap your carnal things? “If others be partakers of this power over 
you, are not we rather? Nevertheless we did not use this power; but 


the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth, which he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally 
suggests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 
10 Lachmann’s text, én’ éAidik: 
Tov peréexev, instead of ras €Amidos 
... €” éAvi&, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of tis 
éAridos, and the position of é7’ 
éAwid:. Yet on this account it 
is suspicious, and the common 
reading (D3. E. J. K.) might be 
justified ; ris dAwidos being used 
for the ‘fruit of his life;’ and 
dx’ édarids being at the end of the 
sentence, becanse the previous 
éx’ édridit prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare viii. 11, 
x. 27, xv. 19. 
The mention of the figures of 
loughing and threshing bring 
bim to that of sowing and reap- 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
7; Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. ix. 6, 
express the ideas of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 


263). This brings him to the 
personal conclusion of his ar- 
gument; that, if for no other 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had conferred 
apon them such spiritual gifts 
(rd rvevparixd) might expect in 
return the support of outward 
life ; especially when they con- 
ceded it in the case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xu. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Rom. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin- 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cor. xi. 20: ‘Ye suffer if a 
man devour you, if a man take 
of you.’ 

Il pets, Spiv..-. ypets dyov, 
are all emphatic. ‘If we for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest?’ Lachmann and the 
Received Text (witb A. B. K.) 
read Oepicopuev, Tischendorf (with 
C. D. E. F. G. J.) Oepiowper. 

12 THs tpav efovoias, ‘the 
right over you,’ compare Matt. 
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we bear all things, lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. ‘Do ye 
not know that they which minister the things of the temple live of the 


x. 1; John xvii. 2, where, how- 
ever, it is used rather in the 
sense of ‘ power.’ 

GAN’ obk éxpnoducba. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. ‘Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.’ 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3-10.) 

For oréyopev see on xiii. 7. 

13 At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter—the example of 
his own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning; first repeating bis 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is farther indi- 
cated: (1) By the use of the 
word éypaya in verse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen- 
sion in the argument. Comp. note 
on v.9. (2) By the phrase ovx 
oldare, Which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with its repetition in verse 


24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13-23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24-27). <A similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or to Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Rom. vi. 3-14, 16-23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques- 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to a main- 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial right: ‘You may 
deny that Iam an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.’ He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
every obstacle from the progress 
of ‘the Gospel;’ the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, ‘the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel’ 
(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men- 
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temple ?—they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar. 
Even so the Lord appointed that they which proclaim the gospel should 
live of the gospel : but J have used none of these things. Neither did 





I write these things, that it should be so done unto me: for it were better 


tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: ‘What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispenaation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New’... ‘As under the Jew- 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
were brought to the Temple, 
and the countless victims laid 
upon the altar, so the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear- 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.’ Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest- 
hood is applied to the proclama- 
tion of ‘the Gospel’ in Rom. 
xv. 16: tepoupyowwra 76 evayy. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb. xviii. 8; Deut. xviii. 
1; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

dpydLer Pa is used in the Old 
Testament sense of ‘sacrifice, 
like Jé{ew and facere. 

«x tov ispov, ‘the cone 
(Comp. the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. V. xiii. 6: det rots 
tT vag orparevopévovs ex Tov 





vaov rpéperOar.) The present 
tense indicates that he alludes to 
the still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the Frat, as derived 
from their own institutions; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

13 mapedpevovres, see vii. 35. 

15 ‘Bat I have used none of 
these things, I [emphatically], 
whatever others may have 
received (see verse 12), have 
abstained from pressing my right 
(xéxpyat referring to éypnodpeba, 
verse 12); nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1-12) with 
@ view of claiming or enforcing 
it; for I had rather die than 
abandon the chief boast of my 
life.’ (For the vehemence of the - 
expression, comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense; 
the details of the last words de- 
pend on the variations of reading. 


(1) xaddv ydp poe padAoyv do- 


aes 
Oaveiv, } Td Kavynpd pov wa ris 


xevoon (Rec. Text with K.). 
(xevwoa, A. B. C. D.) 

The violent inversion of the 
words in the secund clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading. iva 
xevooy = the infinitive xevocar, 
which has, according to the usage 
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for me to die, than my boasting: no one shall make it void. **For 
though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to boast of : for necessity is 


laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 


of modern Greek (va xevioy), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

(2) xadov ydp pot paddov dzro- 
Oaveiv, 4 Td Kavynpd pov. ovdeis 
xvooe, A. B.D. A. adds py 
after ovde’s, and reads xawocet, 
which is (according to the modern 
pronunciation ),onlya misspelling 
of xewoe. F.G. read ris xevicret 
without ivd, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. ‘It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die]; no one 
shall overthrow it.’ To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness 
of supplying dofaveiy to To 
xavynpa: (b) the use of por in- 
stead of éoé, if an antithesis were 
intended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa- 
sioned by his fervour: ‘I had 
rather die than that my boast’ 
(he was going to say) ‘shall 
come to nothing ;’ but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triamph- 
ant assertion: ‘No one will be 
able to make it void.’ 

(3) vi) TO Kavynpa pov, & con- 
jecture of Lachmann’s in his first 
edition. ‘I protest by my boast; 
no one shall overthrow it;’ which 
suits the meaning, and forms a 
natural introduction to ovdeis 
xewoe, and would be justified 
by wy ry tperépay xatynow, Xv. 
31. But the sense of either of the 
existing readings is sufficiently 


For if 


good to render any conjectural 
emendation needless. 

16, 17 ‘In preaching the 
Gospel I do but discharge a duty.’ 
The connexion seems to be: ‘I 
must retain the boast’ (or, as we 
should say, merit) ‘ of preaching 
the Gospel withoutremuneration: 
else I should have no boast, or 
merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, @ bounden duty which 
if I do perform | have no praise, 
but which if I do not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward ; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave 
in charge of the household, 
who has no thanks for his ser- 
vices.’ This sense must, however, 
be qualified by the peculiar 
construction of the Apostle’s 
argument. He seems to state, 
not merely that ‘preaching the 
Gospel with a maintenance,’ but 
‘preaching the Gospel at all,’ 
precluded boasting. The argu- 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that povoy or some 
similar expression should have 
been added to cvayyeAiLopa. 
This contradiction is occasioned. 
by asudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he speaks, as here, of 
‘boasting.’ He can hardly men- 
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I do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, I have 


been entrusted with a stewardship. 


tion a ‘buast’ without instantly 
recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2- 
4: ’ABpaay ... . Eee xavynpa, 
GAN’ ov mpos Ocdv... . rE Se épya- 
Copévy & pucbds ob AoyiLera: Kara 
xdpw. 2 Cor. xii. 1: xavyaocOa 
dei, od cvpdépov pév. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweepsit away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, ¢ire 
yap éxuv, «ire dxwv, olxovopiav 
wexioreva. But, as in 2 Cor. v. 
18, he turns cire eféornpev, cire 
cwdpovotpey, into cre eféornper, 
@ew * cire cwppovovper, bptv, 80 
here he throws into the first 
clause the words picfov da, 
which bring back into the sen- 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of 
a new thought compare éyvwora 
in viii. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of ‘reward,’ 
‘boast,’ ‘acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,’ in the com- 
mon language of men; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel. He refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, ‘ Go, 
teach all nations’ (Matt. xxviii. 
19); or, ‘Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles’ 
(Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan- 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com- 
mandgs, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 


u2 


18What then is my reward? That 


us an act of heroic zeal, seemed 
to him an act of ordinary 

duty; it was only by Apostie's 
some still loftier act Yor 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. He felt that he was merely 
an instrament in the hand of God, 
with no power in himself of re- 
tarding or promoting the advance 
of those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to be 
appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 
steward (oixovouiay weriorevpa.), 
compare the close of the parable, 
in Luke xvii. 10: ‘When ye have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable “slaves: ’? we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do:’ and still more 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
where the same word is used, 
‘Let a man so account of us, as 
stewards (oixovduous) of the 
mysteries of God.’ 

18 He returns to the expres- 
sion which he had used before 
(jucOov Ew), ‘I have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will- 
ingly,’ and asks in what it 
consists, to which the answer is, 
‘my reward is that I have no 
reward.’ He looks for no higher 
reward or pay (the word puobdv 
being used on purpose; comp. 
1 Tim. v. 18, d£vos 6 épydrys rod 
p4cG0d airod) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay ; he hopes for 
no higher freedom (returning to 
the image of a slave implied in 
oixovopiay meriorevpar) than to 
become the slave of all. 
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when I preach the gospel I may make the gospel without charge, that I 
abuse not my power in the gospel. ‘For though I be free from all, yet 
I made myself a slave unto all, that I might gain the greater part ; "and 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews ; to them that 
are under the law as under the law (not being myself under the law), that I 


* Add rot Xpiorot. 


karaxpyoacba, ‘use to the | with regard to the Jewish or 


fall.” Comp. vii. 31. 

é& ro evayyeXiy, ‘conferred 
upon me by preaching the 
Gospel.’ Comp. verse 14. 

19 ‘The proof of my sincerity 
in what I say lies in my whole 
life:’ hence ydp: ‘Though I was 
free to take my own course (as 
in verse 1), I did not hesitate 
to become the slave of all.’ In 
the first instance the idea of his 
enslavement to all is suggested 
by the servile labour which 
he bad undertaken, as distinct 
from the free independence which 
he might have enjoyed as an 
Apostle; but he rapidly passes 
from this to his accommodation 
to the various feelings of all his 
converts, in the hope that of this 
mass he might gain the greater 
part (iva rots mAciovas xepdjow) 
to the cause of Christ. For the 
same transition from the idea of 
servile labour to that of serving 
generally, compare Phil. ii. 7 
(SovAov). 

xepdyjow is used with reference 
to pucGds. The gain of his converts 
was his pay. 

20-22 In the enumeration of 
his acts of accommo- 
dation, it is, as might 

expected, chiefly 


‘All things 


to all men.’ 


scrupulous converts that he 
speaks. Self-denial for their sakes 
was what he wished to impress 
upon all; to concilinte them 
was the especial object of this 
argument. The only exception, 
therefore, is the clause in 21, 
and that is introduced with an 
apology. The tenses (¢yevouyy, 
&c.) indicate that he chiefly 
refers to his stay at Corinth. 
‘To the Jews, as a Jew.’ 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 3), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 
18, xxi. 26). ‘To those that 
were under the law,’ i.e. (as dis- 
tinguished from Jovda/os) Jew- 
ish proselytes, or Jewisk converts 
to Christianity. ‘To them that 
are without law, as without law.’ 
This he proved by non-observ- 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 16, 17; xvii 
28; 1 Cor. viii. 1-7, ix. 24— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (avopos, ‘ with- 
out law,’ ‘lawless’) is the expres- 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2) in the Clementines; and 
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4 rovro. 


may gain them that are under the law ; *!to them that are without law as 
without law (being not without law to God but under the law to Christ), 
that I may gain them that are without law; **to the weak became I as weak, 
that I may gain the weak : I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some. * And all things I do for the gospel’s sake, that I 
may be partaker thereof with you. *Know ye not that they which run ina 


seems therefore to have been a | the last verse, a new thought is 


well-known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in the 
ensuing parenthesis; which is, 
however, the natural expression 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
—‘Paulus non fuit anomus 
nedum antinomus.’ 

22 ‘To the weak,’ i.e, ‘ to the 
scrupulous,’ as in viii. 7-12; 
Rom. xiv. 1,2. This stands last, 
and by itself, as the practical end 
of all that he had been saying. 

tos wacw, ‘to' all, in short, I 
have been (yéyova) all the con- 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
wil] admit’ (wayra). 

awavrus, ‘by all means,’ the 
double meaning, as in English. 

owow, as in vil. 16, ‘ convert.’ 

23 He here comes back to the 
great cause for which he did all 
this—‘ the Gospel.’ 

With the concluding words of 


introduced: up to that point he 
had been speaking of bis selft- 
denial for the sake of others ; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. Itis no longer 
‘that I may save some,’ but 
‘that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you’ (i.e. as well 
as you). ‘Do not think that I 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good, we must be 
good. To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
daugerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.’ This argu- 
ment, of which the key-notvw is, 
‘Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he full’ (x. 
12), 18 supported, firat, by his 
own example (ix. 24-27), se- 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1-15). 

24 The self-denial which he 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phrase (‘ know ye not,’ 
oix oldare) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
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TavTes pev Tpéxovow, els Sé Nap Bdver Td BpaBetov ; ovtws 


race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 


impress his right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im- 
press their duty on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In- 
stead of referring, as before, to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi- 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the 
Jews, and the Triumph to the 
Romans, and of which the most 
lively instance then to be seen 
was in the Isthmian 
games of Corinth. The 
Olympic games still 
maintained their pre-eminence 
in theory, and in practice they 
outlasted all the others, till the 
reign of Theodosius, and as such 
are alone alluded to by Chryso- 
stom in his comments on this 
passage; but at the period of 
these Epistles the chief interest 
of Greece must have been con- 
centred in the Isthmian games. 
There the nominal independence 
of Greece had been proclaimed 
by Flamininus, and there Nero, 
standing in the midst of the very 
‘stadium ’ here mentioned, a few 
years after the date of this 
Epistle, announced from the 
Bema the gift of Roman citizen- 
ship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo- 
stle, during his stay of a year 
and a half, must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 


Isthmian 
games. 


especially of Achaia, took part 
at the peculiar festival of their 
capital city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the 
degrading associations of modern 
times. How intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an 
exaggerated instance, doubtless, 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. cc. 23, 24.) 
The ‘ stadium,’ or ‘ race-course,’ 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred edi- 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble seats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en- 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
race, ‘in which all run,’ the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
strove not ‘to beat the atr,’ were 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the ‘gymnastic art,’ which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 
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éyxpareverar* éxewor pev ovv wa plaprov orépavov da- 


23 Now every one that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things : 


they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 


having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the 
approach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
‘prize’ (7d BpafBetov) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean cr mercenary 
motives; its very simplicity at- 
tested its dignity; it was a gar- 
land (orépavos) of the Grecian 
pine (wevxy), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howson, c. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha- 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con- 
ceived by us through such a 
realisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 
which he alludes, is the more 
exalted greatness of that to which 
he compares it, as in the contrast 
of earthly with heavenly wisdom 
in the parable of the unjust 
steward. (Luke xvi. 1.) 

The application of the meta- 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, bere occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com- 
pare Phil. ili. 12, 14, xaraAaBetv 


26 I 


and BpaBeiov, ag here; 2 Tim. 


iv. 7, 8: Tov dyiva ... . TOV 
Spdpov. . . . & orépavos; Heb. 
xii. 1: tpéxwpev... dyova. The 


argument is: ‘It is not enough 
merely to run—all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo- 
rious, sO you must run, not 
with the slowness of the many, 
i _ with the energy of the 
’ This imagery, as might be 

ex expected from discourses de- 
livered in Palestine, never occurs 
in the Gospels. 

ovrws, i.e. ‘as the one who 
gains the prize.’ 

va, ‘so thatin the end ye may 
win.’ 

karoddBnre, 1 1. TO BpaBeiov. 

25 6 dywrifopevos, ‘who con- 
tends in the public games.’ 

éyxpareverat, ‘exercises sclf- 
control.’ The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
so severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
Aflian, V. H. iii. 30, 10, s. 2, 1], 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Ench. c. 29, § 2): 
‘Tbou must be orderly, living 
on spare food; abstain from con- 
fections, make a point of exer- 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; in a 
word, give thyself up to thy 
training master as to a physician, 
and then enter on the contest.’ 
Compare, too, the passages quoted 
by Wetstein. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim. ii. 5; 
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therefore so run not as uncertainly, so fight not as one that beateth the 
air, *7but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that 
by any means, when I have been a herald to others I myself should be- 


come disapproved. 


dav 5¢ xai aOAG Tis, ov oTepavovrat, 
day p27) vopipws (i.e. ‘ according 
to the rules’) d0Anop. 

dOaprov orépavoy, ‘a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as 
observed under verse 24) pine.’ 

&dOaprév. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 
8, the crown is spoken of, as 
here, in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian contest. 
It also occurs in Rev. iii. 11, and 
ander the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4 (duapdyre- 
vov); James i. 12 (orépavos ris 
fwys, & crown of living flowers 
and leaves). 

26 roivw, merely a particle of 
transition. 

ovrws . . . ws, ‘I run in such 
a way as not to be uncertain; I 
fight in such @ way as not to beat 
the air.’ Compare iii. 15, iv. 1. 

ovx ddyAws, i.e. ‘80 a8 to be 
sure of the prize,’ or ‘ with a sure 
footing.’ (See 2 Macc. vii. 34; 
1 Tim. vi. 17.) 

ovrws ructrevw. This introduces 
a new image from the same field ; 
the metaphor of the race not 
expressing sufficiently the active 
and aggressive character of the 
course needed, he takes a figure 
from the pugilistic or pancratias- 
tic combats. The self-mastery, 
which in the previous verses he 
had described as preparatory to 
the contest, he here describes as 
part of the contest itself; the 
self, which in the previous verse 


was the same in the metaphor and 

in the reality, is here represented 

as the antagonist which he has 

to subdue. 

- WS OVK ai yap bea ‘with firm 
ows, reaching the adversary.’ 

(See Wetstein ad loc.) 

27 trwrid{w is for trwrulov, 
in antithesis to Sépwv 
(comp. éyrpérev and 
vovGera, iv. 14), ‘My blows are 
so direct that they cover my ad- 
versary—and that adversary m 
own body (pov 7d penn 
bruises; not only so, but I lead 
it captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.’ There is 
@ variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight 
variation of sense. (1) drwmadlw 
in A.B. C. D'. from tremor, 
—the part of the face under 
the eye—is ‘to give a black 
eye,’ and thence ‘ to bruise,’ and 
still more generally ‘ to fatigne ’ 
or ‘ vanquish,’ as in Luke xviii. 
5 (of the importunate widow), 
and in Aristoph. Pac. 533, d:rw- 
muacpéevat modes. In this case 
the word is a pugilistic metaphor, 
and follows up muxrew. (2) 
troruge F. G. J. K. tromelw 
D®. are the Doric and Attic forms 
of the same word trorfw, ‘I 
oppress,’ or ‘subject.’ The com- 
pound occursin the Fathers only, 
but the word mélw or midlw, 
frequently in the Gospels, as in 
Luke vi. 38. In either case, the 


vremiddes. 
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X. ?For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, how that 
al] our fathers were under the cloud and all passed through the sea; *and 


thing meant is his self-denial, as 
shown chiefly through the re- 
fusal to receive a maintenance, 
and thereby being compelled 
to work with his own hands, 
as though he had said, ‘My 
bands (ai yepes atra, Acts 
xx. 34) have been worn away 
with the black tentcloths, my 
frame has been bowed down with 
this servile labour.’ Compare 
dr\aibepos . . . ddovAwaa, ix. 19. 
He then recurs to the training 
necessary for the contest : ‘ This 
I do, lest, after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 
_ unworthy of the prize.’ 
The word xnpvéas, 
‘having proclaimed,’ is often 
used in the sense of ‘ preaching’ 
or ‘announcing’ the (Gospel. 
Bat, as it is here used abso- 
lately, we may more naturally 
take it, as ‘having exercised the 
office of herald,’ with a double 
allusion, first to the usual reli- 
gious meaning of the word; 
secondly, to the herald who pro- 
claimed the prizes at the games. 
This new complication of the 
‘metaphor is rendered less vio- 
lent by the fact, that the office 
of the herald itself was an object 
of competition, and that some- 
times, as in the case of Nero, the 
victor in the games was also se- 
lected as the herald to announce 
his success. 
dddxios is used in a general 
sense, as ‘ unworthy of 
the prize,’ though pro- 


*The Herald. 


abdninos. 


bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Heb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho- 
rised Version ‘reprobate,’ is 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istic scruple) translated ‘ cast- 


sail 

. 1 He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the seoond 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: ‘ It is pos- 
sible that I may be rejected; it 
is needful for you to fullow my 
example of abstaining from the 
fall enjoyment of our liberty ; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.’ dp, 
which is the right reading in- 
stead of o¢, gives the reason for 
déoxysos in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to- 
gether. 

The stress is on ravres: ‘ All 
enjoyed the privileges, and yet 
only a few availed themselves of 
them.’ ‘Many were called, but 
few were chosen.’ Compare the 
parallel expression in the parallel 
clause, ix. 24, ‘ All run, but one 
receives.’ Here, the sense would 
be clearer if, as there, pev fol- 
lowed on zravres. 

‘Our fathers’ (qpov) is re- 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, lie naturally 


passes to the thought of the Is. 
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were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, *and did all eat 


the same spiritual food ‘and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for 


raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many, even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose- 
lytes. 

2 The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

€v TH vepeAy Kal... Oaddooy, 
‘under the cloud,’ i.e. ‘over- 
shadowed by the cloudy 
pillar, as in baptism we 
pass under the cloudy veil of 
water,’ ‘through the sea,’ as 
‘through the waters of baptism.’ 
This agrees with the Rabbinical 
representation of the cloud. ‘ It 
encompassed the camp of the 
Israelites, as a wall encompasses 
acity.’ Pirke, Eleazar, c. 104, 
as quoted by Dr. Gill. Compare 
also Numb. xiv. 14: ‘ Thy cloud 
standeth over them.’ 

cat mavres €BartioOnoav. ‘ And 
thus were baptized into the dis- 
pensation of Moses.’ Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: ‘They believed the 
Lord and His servant Moses’ 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although €BarricOycav 
occurs in A. C. D. E. F. G. yet 
it may be a correction of €B8ar- 
tisavro B(?). J. K. which is 
the natural expression for the 
voluntary pledge involved in 
Christian baptism. Compare 
dreXovoacGe, in vi. 11. 


‘The Cloud.’ 


eis TOV Move, cary as & pa- 
rallel to eis rov 
4 The food and "drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
The word ‘spiritual’ (avevpa- 
vuxov) 18 employed partly from 
the preternatural character of 
the sustenance, as described in 
Exod. xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. 
xx. 2-1], and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. lxxviii. 24, 
25, as ‘the bread of heaven,’ 
and ‘angels’ food;’ comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. ili. 1, 6; Oetov Bpdpa 
Kat mapddofgov. But it also re- 
fers, and especially in the case 
of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele- 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The ‘cloud’ and the 
‘sea,’ though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been hrought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there- 
fore to them the word is not ap- 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long- 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in Jobn vi. 
50: ‘I am the bread which 
cometh down from heaven,’ and 
John vii. 37, 89: ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me 
‘(this spake He of the 
Spirit). > With regard to the 
manna, no explanation was 
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® 4 8t wrérpa, 
they drank of the spiritual Rock that followed them, and the Rock was | 


needed. But for the allusion to 
“The Rok the rock an explana- 
wri tion was needed, and 

"  i8 given, because the 
tradition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Old Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which ga- 
thered itself up into a rock, ‘like 
@ swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, some- 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17: ‘Spring up, O 
well.” See the Targums, as 
quoted by Wetstein, Schottgen, 
and Heydenreich. 

In accordance with this notion, 
the Rock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a cliff in the 
mountain, but a detached frag- 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fis- 
sures on its surface, from which 
the water is said to have gushed 
out for the twelve tribes. This 
local tradition is as old as the 
Koran, which mentions this very 
stone (11. 57, vii. 160) ; possibly 
as old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as ‘lying be- 
side’ (mwapexepévnv) the moun- 
tain, Ant. ui. 1, 7. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no- 
thing of the outward history ex- 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been out 
of place had the actual facts of 


the history occupied the promi- 
nent place in his thoughts, be- 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story as a vehicle to convey the 
idea, of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap- 
pearances of the water as isolated 
facts at the beginning and at 
the end of the wanderings, he 
adopted the story which endea- 
voured to bridge over the inter- 
val between the two, by repre- 
senting the cliff (sela) at Kadesh 
to have been identical with the 
rock (tzur) which had been 
struck at Mount Horeb. But, 
in adopting this representation, 
he guards himself trom any 
literal agreement with it: the 
word ‘spiritual’ (avevpatixys) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock ; and the concluding words, 
‘but the Rock was Christ,’ 
seem specially inserted to im- 
press upon his readers, that, 
whatever might be the facts of 
the history or tradition, the only 
Rock which was in his mind at 
the moment was the Messiah 
(6 xptores), as in the case of 
‘Christ our passover,’ v. 7. He 
was, in a far higher sense than 
the actual cliffs of Hor or Horeb, 
the rock which was always in 
view with its shadow to protect, 
and its waters to refresh them, 
at the end, no less than at the 
beginning, of their long wander- 
ings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
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Christ) : ‘but with tho greater part of them God was not well pleased : for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness. ° Now these things were our ex- 
amples, to the intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 


lusted. ’ Neither become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is written, 
‘the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.’ ® Neither let 


water; it is from Him that the | sands of the desert.’ The word 





Spirit flows (comp. John vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iit. 17: ‘The 
Lord is “the” Spirit.’ For a 
similar interpretation see Gal. 
iv. 24, where by dAAryopovpeva 
he expresses nearly the same 
- idea as by wvevparucys here; and 
for the sense of wvevpatexos for 
‘typical,’'—seen in the light of 
the Spirit, see Rev. x1. 8 (ars 
KaXeiras rvevparix@s {ddopua). 

For the traditional compari- 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21: Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock io 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5 ‘Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there- 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.’ 

yép, i.e. ‘We know that it is 
s0, for this is the proof.’ Com- 
pare Luke vii. 47, ‘Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.’ 

KateotpwOnoay, ‘their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 


is taken from xaréorpwoev, Numb. 
xiv. 16. Fora similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6 ratra d5¢ riro. ‘In these 
things we may see our own mo- 
dels,’ rvros is generally used 
for a model as an example; here, 
for a model as a warning. The 
parallel is drawn from such sins 
of the Israelites as most resem- 
bled those to which the Corin- 
thians were liable. 

erupyras Kaxav, ‘desirous of 
evil things,’ probably a general 
phrase, ‘ with your appetites set 
on evil rather than on good.’ If 
it has a more special allusion, it 
must be, in the case of the 
Corinthians, to the idol feasta, 
and of the Israelites, to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt and the quails, 
Numbers xi. 4, 18, 33. 

7 eléwroXAdrpat, i.e. ‘by coun- 
tenancing or partaking in the 
rites attendant on the feasts.’ 

dorep yéyparra, ie. ‘in the 
matter of the golden calf;’ the 
quotation is from Ex. xxxii. 6, in 
the very words of the LXX. 

mwaiLew, ‘to dance,’ as in the 
heathen ceremonies, both of Syria 
and of Greece. 

8 ropvevwpev, i.e. ‘ by joining 
in the licentious rites, which, cs- 
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us commit fornication, as some of them committed and fell in one day 


three and twenty thousand. 


pecially at Corinth, were blended 
with the worship of Venus.’ For 
this juxtaposition of the two, 
compare Acts xv. 29; and notes 
on 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

éxépveveay, i.e. in the matter 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1-9, 
where, as well as in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the 
number is 24,000, not, as here, 
23,000. The variation must be 
referred to the original text of the 
Apostle, not to any subsequent 
error orcorrection of the copyists, 
as they, if they altered it at all, 
would have been more likely to 
bave altered in conformity with 
Numbers than agai nst it. 

Q dxrapd{wpev rov Kipioy, ‘ Let 
us not tempt Christ by going to 
the verge of our Christian 
liberty,’ as in the expression 
‘tempting God’ in Matt. iv. 7. 

xipuov (B. C.) Geov (A.) per- 
haps corrections of ypwrdv (1D. 
KE. ¥F.G. H. I. K.) But xvpuoy 
and ypurdov equally refer to 
Christ’s presence in the Old 
Testament, as implied in verse 4; 
Jude 5; Heb. xi. 26. And he 
here has the special reason for 
the thought, that he wishes to 
bring before the Corinthiaus (as 
in vili, 12), that it was against 
Christ, their loving Redeemer, 
that they sinned, in a abuse of 
their liberty. 


*Neither let us tempt the Lord, as some of 
them tempted and perished by serpents. 


10Neither murmur ye, as some 


xabis rwes treipacay. This 
would most naturally refer to 
Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. 
The destruction by serpents, 
however, was on a later occasion, 
Numb. xxi. 6. F 

10 yoyyv€ere, i.e. ‘do not com- 
plain against the authority of 
Paul asan Apostle’ (referring to 
the argument in ix. 1-10). 

éyéyyvoay, i.e. in the matter of 
Korah, where the judgment was 
a plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 

rov éAoOpevrov, i.e. the De- 
stroying Angel—‘ the Angel of 
Death,’ from the LXX. trans- 
lation 6 dAoOpevwv, Exod. xii. 23. 
Compare Ps. Ixxvitii. 50, where, 
by a reverse process, what is in 
Exod. xii. 23 called the ‘ Angel’ 
is called the ‘ pestilence.’ See 
also the Rabbis in Lightfoot. 
For a curious resemblance to the 
words and to the general sense 
of this passage, comp. Jadith, 
vill. 25—27, where, as here, the 
Israelites are warned not to give 
way to their trials, because God 
tries them only as He tried their 
fathers (epafe. ypas xala Kai 
Tous warépas pov). Thus far the 
Greek; but the Vulgate adds: 
‘Tih autem qui mutationes non 
susceperaut cum timore Domini, 
et impatientiam suam et im- 
proprium murmurationis sus 


_contra Dominum postularunt, 
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of them murmured, and perished by the destroyer. 1! Now all these things 
happened unto them for examples, and it was written for our admonition, 
upon whom theends of theagesarecome. '*Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. '*There hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is common to man: and God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation 


exterminats sunt ab exterminatore, 
et a serpentibus perierunt.’ 

II Tum«os 18 only used here 
in the New Testament, and hence 
perhaps the substitution of rvro 
in D. E. F. G. J. 

cvvéBawov (plural) refers to 
the events in detail; éypdady (sin- 
gular), to the record as a whole. 
‘These events occurred histori- 
cally to them, but the record of 
them was made for ws, who, far 
removed from them, have been 
overtaken by the last great days 
of the world’s existence ;’ ‘ heirs 
of all the ages.’ 

ra T&A Tov alwvwy, the same 
as ovvréAca. alavos, Matt. xiii. 39, 
the plural nominative resulting 
from the plural genitive, the 
plural of aiwy being here used, as 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

KaryvTynkev, ‘came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.’ 

12 ‘Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian pri- 
vileges, as to think that he is 
above the danger of falling.’ For 
other indications of pride and 
over-consciousness of superiority 
in the Corinthian Church, comp. 
i. 12, iv. 8, xiv. 36. . 


13 He passes abruptly from 
a warning to an encouragement: 
‘Let every one take heed lest 
he fall; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations’ (d6pd- 
awos, ‘on & level with human 
powers’); ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.’ The passage 
expresses (what we find often in 
the Psalms), that the faithfulness 
or justice of God, rather than 
His mercy, is the sure ground of 
hope. 

Tyv &Baow, ‘the means of 
flight.’ 

tureveyxeiy refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: ‘ You will 
be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.’ 

14 This warning against idol- 
atry immediately following indi- 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘You are indeed in great 
difficulties ; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sinus as those which overcame 
the Israelites; but still, by all 
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also make the way to escape that ye may be able to bear it. ' Where- 
fore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. 





the motives which I have laid | others, but to fly from them 
before you, I conjure you by the | yourselves; for to partake of 
love which I bear to you (dya- | them is, in fact, to partake of an 
wyrot pov), not merely to avoid | idolatrous rite.’ 

the idol feasts for the sake of 


PaRaPHRASE OF CHap. IX. 1—X. 14. 


When I speak of the self-denial which I would exercise 
rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of what 
you know that I bear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you know the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking which I undergo for 
your sakes, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo- 
stolic dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted. I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. TI, like them, have 
seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, given the most 
incontestable signs of my Apostleship, by your conversion. And 
therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme- 
diate hinsmen of Christ Himself ; and this right Iclaim, first, 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting ; to the planter of 
the vineyard, who eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep- 
herd, who supports himself on the milk uf the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom ; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whase sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded ; and this principle fully 
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justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 

harvest which he has helped to produce. What is thus true of 
the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have sown amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly ; and in cluiming from you a maintenance in re- 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a 
reward the same in kind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
tmperishable spiritual gifts. Nor, again, should I be claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all their pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right ; but I decline to exercise tt, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer, 


Let me, then, urge my example upon you; but first I must 
again reassert my right ; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which tt is my great mission to proclaim, 
and. which by our Lord's own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
said just now, I have not used. And when I said it, remember 
that I said it not, as some would tnsinuate, with a view of ex- 
torting money from you by other means.. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
could induce me to forfeit the only merit I have. To proclaim 
the glad tidings on which my right is founded, is no merit in 
itself; itis the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve no more thanks than a slave who administers his master’s 
property. A reward I have, it is true; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; tt consists tn the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what I say; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the masa of the unbelieving 
world, [accommodated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym- 
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pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
I did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

I have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol- 
lection of the necessity of self-denial, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister in 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, not less eager or less severe ; and the 
enemy with whom I contend is my own body, which bears in the 
marhs of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings ; the 
rock which was no less than Christ. All alike were so favoured; 
and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert. In their sins we see the likeness of those to which 
we in these latter days are tempted ; the idolatrous rites, the ° 
sensuality of heathenism, the abuse of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed to superhuman difficulties, God's justice 
will always give an issue from your trials, if only you will 
avail yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to 
idolatry are great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 
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Tue APOSTLE’S VIEW OF TEACHERS. 


In some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
The prin- from ancient history. The general principle is the 
ciple main- same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
pined by the Republic, that all professions, the highest as well 
as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 

to the public good (edepyercxy), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (ytcapyntixy). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself; 
and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of his time. They received pay 
The ex.  40rtheirinstruction ; he vehemently repudiated it. ‘So- 
ample en- crates,’ says Mr. Grote,! ‘considered such a bargain 
creed by as nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 
' all free choice as to persons or proceeding; and as- 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 
_ honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.’ This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti- 
The rei. ment and the force of his argument. In an age orina 
gious au- society, where the minds of men are disposed readily to 
thority of acquiesce, there is usually no authority greater than 
ee that of an order of established teachers. But in a 


1 Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482 ; founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 6. 
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time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un- 
professional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a /ay position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 
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APOSTOLICAL COMMUNION. 


THE concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23, 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro- 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the 
Eucharist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his 
own authority or example, but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with which they were all familiar 
as with an institution which belonged equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this 
passage is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the 
idol feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in 
Christian life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eu- 
charist. The reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by 
two arguments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23, they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, ‘ The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring beforeour minds the memorable night 
when He said, “ This is the new covenant in my blood, this is 
my body,” and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.’ 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 
original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 
before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the libation 
preceded the meal. 

The plural form (evAoyobpev, cA@puev) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re- 
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quired by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the ‘ communion ’ was ajoint act of all, «the com- 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- munion.’ 
sisted, not in ‘drinking’ and ‘eating,’ but in ‘blessing the 
cup’ and ‘ breaking the bread.’ This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew ‘ Amen’ (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used in Acts ii. 46 (‘ they,’ i.e. the be- 
lievers' generally, ‘ breaking bread’), and xx. 7 (‘they came 
together to break bread’), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 
‘Communion’ (xotvwvia) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi- 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as in i. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to ‘union with demons.’ But the especial allusion to the 
Eucharist leads him to express this union in the stronger lan- 
guage ‘ communion of the blood . . . and of the body ... of 
Christ,’ as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50-56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘You are one with Christ,’ 
he would say, ‘ because you are one with each other; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.’ The thought is sug- 
gested to him: (1) By the sense always latent in the word 
xo.vwvia, not merely of a participation, but of a joint partici- 
pation ; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he proceeds to the 
bread, or ‘loaf’ (such is the meaning of roy dprov), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions; thus representing the idea, so frequentin the Apostle’s 
writings, of the one community, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p.18) says that, ‘ according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf’ (¢7i 
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iva dptov ovviecav). (3) By the use of the word ‘ Body ’ (capa) 
‘ The Body of Christ. This, in St. Paul’s language, almost al- 
of Christ. ways means, not His literal corporeal frame, but that 
new body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole Christian society. Compare vi. 15, 
xil. 12, 27; Eph. i. 23, ii. 16, iv. 4, 16, v. 30; CoLi.24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. iii. 21, ‘fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ;’ Col. i. 22,‘ you . . . hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ;’ and perhaps Kom. vu. 
4, ‘dead to the law by the body of Christ.’ 

This idea of the Apostle is entirely different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. The word ‘Com- 
munion,’ however, as handed down from those times, has not 
altogether lost this double meaning. And now and then, amidst 
expressions tending altogether in other directions, fragmentary 
glimpses occur of the ancient Apostolic doctrine. ‘ Faith,’ says 
Ignatius (Ep. ad Trall. c. 8), ‘is the flesh of the Lord; Love 
is His blood.’ And in the Second Prayer after the celebration 
of the Communion in the Church of England, we stumble 
on the solitary phrase which embodies the Pauline thought: 
‘very members incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people.’ 
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* Lachm. Ed. 1. xowewvla doriy rot alu. 

15T speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. ‘The cup of blessing 


which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? the 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ? 


17For we being many are one bread, and one body: for we are all par- 


15 ws povipors, i.e. Sin your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.’ Comp. i. 5, vii. 1, dpeis, 
Le. ‘you, as distinct from me.’ 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 

16 ‘The cup of blessing’ oc- 
curs only here in the New 
Testament. It is in allusion to 
the fourth and most sacred cup 
at the Paschal feast, which was 
so called from the words pro- 
nounced over it: ‘ Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, the King 
of the world, who has created 
the fruit ofthe vine.’ (Lightfoot 
ad loc.) 

evAoyeiv, a8 used in the LXX., 
is properly, ‘to speak well of,’ 
hence ‘to praise,’ ‘to congra- 
tulate,’and it may thus beapplied 
with equal propriety to God and 
to man. The Hebrew word 733, 
of which it is frequently a trans- 
lation, means in the first instance 
‘to kneel,’ and hence its original 
application is, ‘to worship,’ or 
‘ praise God ;’ and its application 
to man is only secondary. evAoyia 
is used ieee es in ze ae 
Matt. xxvi. 26 (compare Luke 
xxii. 19), as equivalent to eixa- 
pirria, the only difference being 
that e«bAcyia expresses the form, 
and ¢eixapurria the substance of 


the speech. The one is ‘a bless- 
ing of God,’ the other, ‘a thanks- 
giving to God.’ But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thanksgiving or ‘grace, the 
object so spoken of is consecrated 
to God’s service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5: ovdeéy ardBAnrov pera 
evxaptorias AapPavopevor- 
dytdferat yap Sa Adyou Oeov | 
cat evrevéews. Hence arises the 
application of the word to in- 
animate objects. & evAcyotpe, 
‘over which we pronounce our 
blessing of God.’ So‘ He blessed 
the loaves,’ Luke ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, ‘He doth bless 
the sacrifice’ (1 Sam. ix. 13: 
evAoyel THv Gvoiay, LXX.). By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
‘thanksgiving’ or ‘ Eucharist.’ 
Comp. Justin. p. 93; rov evxa- 
ptobérros aprov Kal oivou kai voaTos 

.. Kal y Tpopy avry kaNetras trap’ 
jypav ebxapuria. 

17 Orcels.... ot wodAot éoper. 
The argument is as though hoe 
said, ‘In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to His words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
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takers of that one bread. '*Behold Israel after the flesh : have not they 
which eat of the sacrifices communion with the altar? ‘What say I 
then ? that what is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything or that the 


* ox. 


idol is anything? *Nay, but that the things which they sacrifice, ‘they 


the body of Christ by a still 
clearer argument. For what is 
the meaning of the one loaf with 
its several parts, except to set 
before us that one loaf and one 
body which we are collectively ? 
(of zoAXoi, see xii. 12.) For this 
is the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all (oi warres, 
not one or two only, but the 
whole society) partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (é« rod évos 
dprov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body of 
Christ of which we partake in 
the Eucharist.’ 

18 The practice of the Israel- 
ites is introduced to im- 
press upon his readers, 
in a case more familiar 
to them than Grecian customs, 
the necessary connexion of all 
sacrificial feasts with the worship 
to which they belonged. 

‘Israel after the flesh;’ i.e. the 
Jews literally, as distinct from 
‘the Israel of God,’ Gal. vi. 16. 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8,9 (‘the 
beggarly elements of the world’), 
the Apostle speaks of the Jewish 
nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 
society, they were nearly on a 
level with the Gentile nations 
and Pagan worship, much as we 
might now speak of the sacrifices 


Jewish 
Sacrifices, 


of the Mussulmans or Samaritans. 
The Jewish sacrifices of which 
he here speaks were not the sin- 
offerings (which were entirely 
consumed on the altar), but 
those called ‘ peace-offerings ’ or 
‘ thank-offerings.’ 

For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
ee 31: Deuteron. xii. 18, xvi. 

The somewhat harsh expres- 
sion ‘ have communion with the 
altar,’ seems to be substituted 
for what we should naturally 
have expected, ‘ with God ;’ 
partly in order to bring more 
vividly before them the connexion 
of the feasts with the altar from 
which they were taken, but 
chiefly because ‘communion with 
God’ was too high a thought to 
be brought down to the level of 
the mere outward ceremonial of 
the fleshly Israel. For this sub- . 
stitution of words comp. viii. 2, 
ix. 17. 

19,20 The suppressed con- 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, ‘So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.’ And this recalls the 
assertion in viii. 4, that the 
heathen divinities had no real 
existence. As though he said, 
‘ When I speak thus, do I contra- 
dict what I said before? No; but 
what I say is this (dAX’ or).’ As 
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THplov Kuptou tive Kat Trorjptov Saoviwy, ov Sivacbe 


sacrifice to devils and not to God,’ and I would not that ye should have 


communion with devils. 


*1'Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the 


cup of devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table 


m vi. 4 he had said that what- 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence ; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
Thehee. 01 Christians about the 
then Deities false divinities, still to 
‘Demons.’ the heathen they had 
@ real existence. And in proof 
of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxui. 17, 
@voav Saipoviois Kat ov Ged. 
From this passage his meanin 
has often ans taken to be that 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, &c., were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 
spirits who, under those names, 
or in the general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xcvi. 5, ravres of Geot trav eOvav 
Sapdvia.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de- 
claration in viii. 4, reiterated 
here in verse 19, of the utter 
non-existence of the heathen 
divinities, renders it safer to 
understand him as saying that 
in the mind of the heathen 
sacrificers, whatever Christians 
ight think, the sacrifices were 
ly made to those whom the 
Old Testament called Sapuone. 
It is in fact a play on the word 
Sapdvuov. The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
sage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 


a general word for ‘ Divinity,’ 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom slone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
‘evil demons,’ although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically ‘Satan,’ or ‘The 
Devil.’ It is by a union of these 
two meanings that the sense of 
the passage is produced. ‘The 
words of Dent. xxxii. 17 truly 
describe their state, for even 
according to their own confession, 
although in a different sense, 
they sacrifice to demons.’ A 
similar play on the same word, 
although for a different object, 
occurs inthe Apology of Socrates, 
where he defends himself against 
the charge of atheism, on the 

und that he believed in a 
: He (Sapovov); and that 
demons (daipdna) maa sons of 
gods (Gedy zaides), he must 
therefore be acknowledged to 
believe in the gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading ; but none important, 
except that Marcion reads ért 
icpdburdv ti éotw 7 eldwrA0Ovror ri 
éorw; an alteration apparently 
made in order to place Jewis 
sacrifices (iepd@vra) on the same 
level as heathen (cidwAdOvra). 

21 He now turns to the prac- 
tical conclusion that there is 
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of devils. 
He? 


22Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we mightier than 


*3 All things are in my power, but all things are not profitable: all 


a real incompatibility between 
Christianity and partaking in the 
sacrificial feasts as such. ‘The 
cup of demons’ is the bowl 
(xparnp) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 
‘The table of demons’ may 
either be the table for the meal 
following upon the sacrifice, or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, as in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat.ii.11.) The phrase 
tparela. rp Saiyoviy occurs in 
Isa. Ixv. 11 (L:XX.). ‘The table 
of the Lord,’ as distinct from 
‘the cup of the Lord,’ is the table 
on which the bread is 
mtt® placed. The use of 
the word agrees with 
the description of the actual 
ceremony in xi. 20-84; the 
Lord’s Table being the natural 
accompaniment of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is height- 
ened, and in part suggested, by 
the recollection that one of 
Christ’s peculiar works was the 
casting out of demons. 

22  wapalndovpev Tov Kuptov ; 
‘Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger? Surely we are 


not stronger than He?’ The 
words are & continuation of the 
same quotation in Deut. xxx. 
17-21, as that from which the 
words of verse 20 are taken: «at 
ele xvpws Kal e(yrAwoe . . . Kat 
elev . . 
dr’ ov Ged, wrapwfuvay pe ev ToIS 
eiduXots adraév (comp. also Baruch 
iv. 7, 8). There is the same 

lay upon xvpios here, a8 upon 
sien in 19: ‘Shall we pro- 
voke the jealous Lord who has 
in the Law denounced idolatry, 
by mixing His cup and His table 
with that of devils ? ’ 

For this identification of Christ 
with ‘the Lord’ of the Old Tes- 
tament, comp. verses 4 and 9. 

The expression zapa{n\otpev 
is taken gas the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large por- 
tions of the Old Testament, es- 
pecially Hosea and Ezekiel. The 
strength of the expression would 
seem to indicate that they had 
continued the celebration of the 
Eucharist with an idol feast. 
Compare xi. 30, where in speak- 
ing of a similar subject he alludes 
to the judgments provoked by it. 

23 The transition here is s0 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
stand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
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things are in my power, but all things edify not. “Let no one seek his 
own, but that which is another’s. * Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat, not asking* questions for conscience sake : **for ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ *"If any of them that believe not bid 


* @r. judging. 


e ef 8é Tis. 


had been dropped since ix. 23. 
But theallusions to the Eucharist 
in verses 26, 28, 30, still furnish 
a thread of connexion. Here, as 
in vi. 12, an impassioned appeal 
of the Apostle, expressing the 
contrariety between the profes- 
sion of Christians and the practice 
of heathenism, is broken off by 
what seem to be the words of an 
objector, ‘all things are lawful,’ 
which St. Paul takes up, adopts 
as his own, and proceeds tu 
justify and moderate. The first 
qualification, ‘all things are not 
expedient,’ is the same as in vi. 
12. The second, ‘all things edify 
not’ (oixodopet), is peculiar to 
this passage, and is used in re- 
ference to the argument alread 
begun in viii. 2. ‘ This indif. 
ference about idol feasts does 
not, as you suppose, advance a 
man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness; it may tend only to 
retard him.’ Comp. viii. 10. 

24 ‘ Every man’s actions affect 
his neighbour’s welfare as well 
as his own.’ 

25 Now follow the practical 
rules; and first, the concessions 
to latitude. 


paxedXov, a Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to explain the 


——. 


Greek word xpewradov. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, }*1pd. 

pndey dvaxpivorres, ‘asking no 
questions, whether the food is or 
is not from the flesh of victims.’ 

dua. ryv cvveidnow, ‘because of 
the religious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your- 
selves or in others.’ 

26 ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ from 
Ps. xxiv. 1, wasthe common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetatein, ad loc.) ; 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 
‘This, therefore, is not inconsis- 
tent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.’ 

Tov xupiov, used ambiguously 
for ‘ Christ,’ and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

To wArjpwpa, i.e. ‘that which 
fills it.’ For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27 The invitation supposed is 
to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition 
of ray driotwy comp. viii. 11, ix. 
10, xv. 19. 

Od\ere, ‘are anxious to go.’ 
This shows that the persons 
addressed are the enlightened 
party. 
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you to a feast and ye desire to go, whatsoever is set before you eat, not 
asking questions for conscience sake. *But if any one say to you ‘this 
is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat not for his sake that showed it and 
for conscience sake. **Conscience I say not thine own, but that of the 
other. For why is my liberty judged by another conscience? *°If I by 


grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 


28 ris. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
either a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger. iepdOvrov (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, «ldwAdGvrov (C. 
D. E. F. G. J. K.), a contemp- 
tuous one. 

29, 30 Here follows a com- 
pressed dialogue, like Rom. iii. 
1-8. St. Paul says, ‘By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.’ To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
‘Why, what is this (iva ri yap) ?P 
What is the reason that my 
liberty is to be condemned by a 
scruple in which I have no con- 
cern? If I eat with a grateful 
thanksgiving, why am I to be 
‘whyis exposed to calumny 
my liberty for a meal for which 
indged?” T give thanks?’ To 
this St. Paul returns no direct 
answer, but turns it off abruptly 
with the general conclusion in 
verse 31: ‘If you give thanks 
to God for what you do, remem- 
ber that every act, even in eating 
and drinking, must be done to 
His glory, and if to His glory, 


then without offence toany.’ As 
in Rom. iii. 1-8, instead of an- 
swering the objector, he abruptly, 
and as if still continuing the 
objector’s sentence, says, ‘ whose 
condemnation is just.’ The 
abrupt introduction of the words 
of the opponent may be explained 
by the supposition that he is 
quoting the words of the Corin- 
thian letter, as in vi. 12, vii. 1, 
viii. 1, x. 23, xi. 2. Compare 
Rom. xiv. 8, where, after stating 
the indifference of days and of 
meats, he concludes, ‘ Whether 
therefore we live ar die, we are 
the Lord's.’ 

Kpiverat, ‘18 brought under 
judgment,’ with an allusion to 
dvaxpivovres in verses 25, 27. 

xapirt, ‘ by grace,’ and evyapi- 
oro, ‘I give thanks,’ seem to 
refer to the Eucharistic blessing, 
as in 26, and to imply that it 
accompanied the social meal. 
Compare‘ ver. 31, illustrated 
by Col. iii. 17: ‘ Whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks (edxapurrotvres) to God 
and the Father by Him.’ 

Bracdnpotpa, ‘misrepresent- 
ed.’ Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 
xiv. 16. 
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thanks? *! Whether therefore ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God. **Give none offence, neither to Jews nor Greeks, 
nor to the church of God, even as I please all in all things, not seek- 
ing mine own profit, but that of the many, that they may be saved. 


xi. ! Be ye followers of me, even as J also am of Christ. 


31, 32 ‘To the glory of God,’ 
ie. ‘80 that God may 
‘Eating receive praise (comp. 


ingtothe vi. 20; Matt. v. 16) 
gkryet = from your acts being 


such as to cause no 
offence, either to Jews, as shrink- 
ing from the heathen sacrifices ; 
or to Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.’ 
éoOiew Kat wiev, 18 used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mussul- 
mans, every act was performed 


‘in the name of God.’ The 
peculiarity of the Apostolic pre- 
cept seems to be that it pomts 
out how every meal may im 
reality be eaten to the glory of 
God; namely, by consideration 
for the feelings of others. Epic- 
tetus, on being asked how anyone 
could eat so as to please God, 
answered, ‘By eating justly, 
temperately, and thankfully. 

épéoxw of itself has (like dpe- 
oxos) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

tav moAdOv, not ‘many;’ but 
‘the many,’ the whole mass with 
whom he had to deal. 

XI. 1 He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1-16, and 
to the example of Christ, as in 
viii. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 15—XI. 1. 


You must keep yourselves distinct from acts of idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
madetothe Eucharist suggests an additional reason for doing so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that 
when we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but 
of our sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has 
‘taught us, in partaking of His blood ; yet more, when we join 
in breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body ; for the 
very meaning of that joint act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
ts the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. Itnow remains, on the other hand, 
to point out how closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their worship. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
with the altar, on which the victims are killed, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
Jfalse divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it is manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, tt is an insult to His majesty ; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely indifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications : 
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(1) That the welfare of the whole Christian man must be 
attended to. (2) That advance in Christian holiness must — 
not be impeded, whether in ourselves or in others ; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves, 

The practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
feasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple ; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that itis part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain. The thankful enjoyment of all 
God's gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when it offends the religious scruples of . others. 
In every meal, and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God. This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare etther 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for its solemn meals in 
the presence of God. This is my own conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is what I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as I imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ Himself. 
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Tae Apostie’s Virw or THINGS INDIFFERENT AND OF SELF-DENIAL. 


In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement 
of the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 
(1) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of ‘things in- Contro- 
different,’ discussed in Rom. xiv l-xv. 13. It versy,re- 
exhibits the Apostle’ a treatment of the difficulties ieee 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into ‘ifferent.’ 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 
the chief point around which this controversy settled was the 
sacrificialifeasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
collision had become more general, and when the earlier 
difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, heathen 
either by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- %tifices; 
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sidence of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
heathen ‘elated rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
amuse- or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
ments; the two celebrated treatises ‘De Spectaculis,’ and 
‘ De Corona Militis.’” In a yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian 
secular Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits. older controversy, in the question whether amusements 
or practices which belong to heathen times, or to the more se- 
cular course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as 
profane. 

The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision the case is clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
in their time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
bythe had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to idols, St. Paul 
declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution; that, unless 
expressly asserted to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
‘treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, ‘ The 
bath was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.’ 
But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris- 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
by Te rated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. 
tullian, Toca non contaminant, sed que fiunt in locis,’ was 
the verdict with which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 
question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
by Gre. gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
gory, destroy, but to Christianize, every heathen building 
and every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s well- 
known saying, whenhe adapted profane tunes to sacred 


Py Wesley, songs, is but an expression of the common sense of 
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Christendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre, it was not on account of their ido- 
latrous rites, but of their cruelty. If the licentious and super- 
stitious parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the |, by 
conversion of the Empire, the great mass of its usages Christen- 
has been retained wherever any Christian ceremonial 4™ 8° 
of any extent has been maintained. If a few ardent 
spirits have been, in later times, eager in denouncing as profane 
all secular arts and amusements, they have failed in producing 
any deep impression on the bulk of the Christian community, 
which has always been wont, often it may be with injustice, to 
regard their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, pnion of 
especially in viii. 8, x. 23, 25, 26, 27. But the true toleration 
moral greatness of this passage consists, not in its cand ri 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- scruples. 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them- 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, ‘I 
will not eat flesh whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.’ This is the expression of his self-denial in 
ite first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis- 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity ;—‘ I have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ The third and last stage 
is summed up in the words, often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, ‘I “ bruise” my 
body and bring it into “slavery,” lest when I have preached 
to others I myself should be “ proved unworthy.” ’ 

N 
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Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s 
character can be found. Something of the self-denying versa- 
tility of the Apostle, becoming, for no selfish object, but for a 
great public cause, ¢ all things to all men,’ was seen in some of 
the chief Roman Catholic saints of the seventeenth century. 
Such seems to have been Philip Neri, founder of the Oratorias 
—such, some of the better spirits of *‘ the Society of Jesus,’ es- 
pecially Francis Xavier. He, it is true, was much which they 
were not: the other great characters of the sixteenth century 
exhibit the freeness and breadth of Christianity as these exhibit 
its fervour and tenderness; in any case a mechanical copy of 
either him or them isimpossible. But it is not unimportant to 
ask how much and how little of his example are still applicable ; 
how far reckless disregard of scruples is really inseparable from 
the one side of human character, or craft and submissive servility 
from the other; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the 
ancient Greek or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united 
with the fixed conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth 
and freedom of the modern Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 
(CONTINUED). 


WORSHIP AND ASSEMBLIES. 
XI. 2————XTIV. 40. 


THE opening words of this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows in xi. 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as im vii. 1, viii. 
1, he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co- 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu- 
ment, followed probably by questions. ‘You claim “ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com- 
manded you; ”’ to which he replies here, as in xi. 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon- 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attuched in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. | tance 
In the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter of dress in 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- a a 
ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race; 
in other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro- 
bably worn out before the first century of the Christian era, 
yet the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, 
points to the moral-importance of deviations, however slight, 
from the national costume.! 

Amongst the fashions of dress which admitted of no variation, 
was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacedemon) re- 
tained in common with the Oriental nations gene- Head-dress 
rally, of women always appearing in public with °f women. 
their heads covered (not, indeed, with a veil, but) with the 


1 See the notes of Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
N2 
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‘peplum,’ or shawl, which they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public occasions threw over their heads like 
a hood. The Theban veil (Diczarch. Descr. Grec. x.), and 
that of Tarsus (Dio Chrys. Orat. 1), are described as covering 
the whole face except the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. 
Great stress was laid by the latter Jewish authorities: on the 
veiling of the women; and though they were unveiled in the 
synagogues, this was because they were shut off from the men, 
and soin private.’ The special covering here meant is described 
in xi. 15 as a mantle (arep:8oratov). This word, in the only 
other passage where it occursin the New Testament (Heb. 1. 12, 
from Ps. cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LX X. Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering wrapt round the body, like éazBoravor, 
which is used indifferently for a ‘mantle,’ as in Judg. iv. 18; 
or for a ‘kerchief’ on the head, Ezek. xiii. 18; and so 
in Mark xiv. 72, ériBadwv Exdracev probably signifies, ‘he 


drew his mantle’ (the Oriental hyke) ‘over his head, and — 


began to weep.’ In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the ‘peplum,’ which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in ‘ Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities’ 
(Peplum), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial 
chamber, and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast 
here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
in the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 
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Be wai xabas 


o 
dw dé tpas 


eiS€var OTe wavTds avdpos 7» Kepadn 6 oo €oTLW, Ke- 
v 


adn Sé yuvaikds 6 avnjp, Kehady dé *[ ro 


© Add &B3«Agol. 


ma e@ , 
Xpuorov 0 Oeds. 


>» Omit rod, 


*Now I praise you, that ye remember me in all things and keep the com- 


mands as I commanded them to you. 


5 But I would have you know that 


the head of every man is Christ, and the head of woman is the man, and 


2 The words zapéduxa, zrapa- 
‘Tradition,’ 0°78 8 applied to 
‘the teaching of the 
Apostles, are used for the 
communication sometimes of 
practical regulations, as here, 
2 Thess. iii. 6, and Acts xvi. 4; 
sometimes of facts, as in xi. 23, 
xv. 3; sometimes of warnings, 
as in 2 Thess. ii. 15. They 
correspond to zapayyé\\v, a- 
payyeXia, in classical Greek. The 
verb is well expressed by the 
Latin ‘trado,’ as in the phrase 
* docendo, narrando, trado.’ The 
word ‘tradition,’ formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
‘traditio,’ in its present sense 
implies ‘handing down orally 
from generation to generation,’ 
& meaning alien to passages like 
the present. Here the word ia 
best expressed by ‘command ’ or 
‘communication ;’ such ‘com- 
mand’ being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. ii. 
15), but always delivered, not 
‘traditionally’ through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3 ‘But I would have you 
know’ (0&dw 6S tpas cidévas, 
dw tyas ox dyvodv) is the 
usual formula by which he pre- 
faces an objection or a warning, 
x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Thess. iv. 13. 


The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the a e being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 
15, x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, not only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela- 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman ; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an 
argument directly bearing on 
the practical question ; as though 
he said, ‘ If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own; it is the type or like- 
ness of her husband.’ The last 
words, explaining the relation 
of Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he is speaking. See iii. 23 ; and, 
for the general truth conveyed 
in the expression, see xv. 27. 
For the illustration of the rela- 
tion of husband and wife by the 
relation of Christ and man, see 
Eph. v. 23. 

In describing this truth, dy- 
Opwros would have been the 
natural word to use with refer- 
ence to Christ, as in xv. 45; 
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4 ~ > AS , a a a} adn 
Tas avnp Mpowevydpevos 7} tpodytrevwv Kata Kepadys 
éxwv Kataoxuve THY Kepadyv avTod. maca dé yuvy 


the head of Christ is God. 


‘Every man praying or prophesying having 


his head covered dishonoureth his head. ° But every woman that prayeth 


but for the sake of the contrast 
with ‘woman,’ he has changed 
it to dvjp. (See note to verse 9.) 

4 The practice of men praying 
with covered heads is attacked, 
not because any such peculiar 
custom existed at Corinth, but 
for the sake of illustrating the 

ractice of the women. The 
Roniacis (see Servius ad Amn. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still 
express reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the veil 
or ‘tallith. The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna- 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maimonides for Jews in Ma- 
hometan countries. (Capellus 
ad loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul 
alludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but in 
worship. (See Macrob. Sat. i. 
8, iii. 6, quoted by Grotius on 
this passage.) The context im- 
plies that he is speaking only of 
public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag- 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. ‘Internally and spi- 
ritually there is no longer any 
distinction of sex; but viewed 


externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in- 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In like 
manner man, although one with 
the woman, is yet as the head, 
without which her existence 
would be incomplete. And so 
(to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.’ 

Kara, Kepadns éxwv (sctl. Te: 80 
Esther vi. 12, LXX.): ‘ He dis- 
honours his head.’ Both the lite- 
ral and the metaphorical sense 
are included. ‘He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14) ; 
and thereby Christ, who is his 
spiritual Head.’ The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, a8 being the temple of the 
Spirit. e 

5 For the prophesying o 
women in the creistian Church, 
see Acts li. 18, xxi. 9. 

dxaraxahinrw may be ‘ bare- 
headed,’ or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 
18, dvaxexaAvppevos) ‘ unveiled,’ 
probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for the 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. c. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
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* éaurijs. > Om. 4. 
or prophesieth with her head unveiled dishonoureth her head. For that 
is even all one as if she were shaven. °For if the woman be not veiled, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be veiled. *For a man indeed ought not to veil his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but the woman is the 
glory of man. ®For man is not of woman, but woman of man: °for 


argument of verse 3, only that 


words drapaxadintw rp Keparj 
the relation to Christ is here 


are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin ‘aperto capite’), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the head, and with the 
mention of the zep:BdAaov in 
verse 15. 

Here again, in the word ‘head’ 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband’s as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 
Judeea, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Deut. 
xxi. 12; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc., and Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Coma and Ves- 
talis). 

6 xeipacOa, ‘cropped or cut 
short.’ £vpacOa, ‘shaved.’ 

7-9 is the resumption of the 


dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early 
chapters of Genesis, substituted 
for it. ‘He is created in the 
image of God, and therefore is 
the reflex of the glory of God, 
“ being crowned with glory and 
honour, and having therefore 
dominion over the works of God”’ 
(Ps. viii. 5, 6; Gen. i. 26); and 
he, therefore, ought to have 
nothing on a head which repre- 
sentsso Divine amajesty, nothing 
on @ countenance which reflects 
so Divine a glory. (Compare for 
the last image, 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 
But the woman is a reflex of the 
glory not of God, but of man; he 
intercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance ; as all his outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference to 
man Hence we read in Gen. ii. 
21, that the woman was “ taken 
out of the side of man,” and the 
reason of this (xai yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 
‘help meet for man,’’ when “ it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.” ’ (Gen. ii. 18.) The 
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dvnp dia THY yuvaixa, adda yun Sia Tov avdpa. da 


neither was man created for the woman, but woman for the man. 


quotation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery 18, a8 it were, left to 
shift for itself. Such is here the 
case with the word ‘glory.’ 
Taken strictly, the woman is as 
much the image of God as the 
man ; and the words in Gen. i. 26 
are in the original addressed to 
male and female equally, under 
the common name of‘ Adam,’ or 
‘man.’ ‘God created man in 
His own image, male and female 
created he them’ (see Gen i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v. 1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu- 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of sight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word ‘image,’ and 
dwelling only on her subordina- 
tion to man, for the sake of 
which alone he had brought 
forward the contrast of the great- 
ness of man. The general cha- 
racter of man, under the Hebrew 
‘name answering to av@pwrros, on 
which the passage of Genesis 
dwells, is here, as in verse 3, 
merged in the word dyjp, which 
only expresses his relation to the 
woman. 

10 The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con- 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi- 
nation of the woman to the man. 
But in the difficulty of its several 
eid it stands alone in the 

ew Testament, unless perhaps 


10FKor 


we except Rev. xii. 18, or Gal. 
ili, 20. Each part has its own 
peculiar obscurity. 


(I) ‘Power on her ,,, 
head,’ éfovoiav éri tis hee haat 
xehorAys. The nume- 
rous conjectural emendations 
are: (1) éfovBiav, a supposed 
Latinism, for ‘exuvis.’ (2) éfov- 
ciav, &® supposed derivative of 
€fts, ‘a habit,’ or a mistranslation 
of ‘habitum,’ on the hypothesis 
that the Epistle was written in 


Latin. (3) éftotca, ‘ when she 
goes out.’ (4) é& ovcias, ‘ac- 
cording to her nature.’ (5) 


éfovgia, ‘the woman who is the 
glory of the man.’ (6) xavoiay, 
‘a broad-brimmed Macedonian 
hat.’ (7) A Grecised form of 
the Hebrew word ‘cesooth,’ 
‘ casooi,'—‘ a covering.’ 


Rejecting all these conjec- 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that éfovo1w is an 
unusual name for a ‘veil,’ or 
‘covering.’ Various approxima- 
tions to such a sense have been 
discovered. In Arculphas, A.D. 
700 (De Sanctis Locis) ; and in 
Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. D.) a.p. 
200, quoted in Columesius’ Ob- 
servationes Sacre, p. 22, the word 
‘imperium’ occurs amongst an 
enumeration of female ornaments. 
So ‘impera’ and ‘imperia’ are 
used in Digest. 23, 10, 34, 2, and 
‘Regnum’ is used for the im- 
perial crown, from the time of 
Constantine downwards (see 
Ducange mm voce). In Hebrew, 
°3) ‘ radid,’ which in Isa. iii. 23; 
Cant. v. 7, is used for a ‘ veil,’ is 
derived from the root %J}, 35 
‘radad, radah,’ ‘to subdue.’ But 
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tovro odeihe  yurn eLovoiay exew emi rns Kedadys Sia 


this cause ought the woman to have power on her head because of the 


the root from which ‘ radid’ is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of ‘ power,’ but ‘of drawing out 
as over & surface’ (asin 1 Kings 
vi. 32). In Greek the only in- 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word éfovcia, is the 
phrase éfovciav rpixdparos in 
Callistratus ("Exdpaces, p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of the 
same work, expresses the form or 
quantity of the hair. 


Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centuries has been able to pro- 
duce in illustration of the mean- 
ing of éfovciay as & ‘veil.’ They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 
no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight 
confirmation. It remains, there- 
fore, to suppose that the Apostle 
uses the phrase to signify ‘ the 
symbol of the man’s power over 
the woman, as expressed in the 
covering of the head.’ It is true 
that, over and above the harsh- 
ness of the expression, there are 
several grave objections to this 
use of the word. éfovcia in these 
earlier Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9, 
ix. 4, 5,12, 18; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 
10; 2 Thess. ii. 9) does not 
mean ‘ dominion’ but ‘right’ or 
‘liberty.’ The phrase (€xovcay 
tpes Baotretas eri ris xeparjs, 
Diod. Sic. i. 47—‘ three king- 
doms,’ i.e. ‘three crowns’), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 


natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural when applied to 
the power exercised over that 
person by some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla- 
nation, it may be urged that 
éfovoia in the Gospels and later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
‘authority,’ or ‘dominion,’ that 
in one instance (éfovctac Ojo opat, 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
beimg used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
especially if the root of the He- 
brew word (as above mentioned ) 
were present to the Apostle’s 
mind. For a similar instance of 
the Apostle’s recurrence to the 
root of the Hebrew words which 
he Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
Nor should we forget the Roman 
‘capitis diminutio’ which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the ‘confarreatio.’ So 
that the sense would then be: 
‘Because of this subordinate re- 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,’ in allusion 
to Gen. iii. 16, ‘He shall rule 
over thee.’ Compare a similar 
allusion in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. ripy (whether in 
the sense of ‘ honour’ or ‘ fine ’) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
mipp ‘a covering;’ and for a. 
somewhat similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23. 

(II) Thus far the «Because ot 
sentence, though harsh, the Angels.’ 
would be complete in itself. But 
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. 9 aN 11 \ a ¥ ‘ oe uSas ¥ 24 
Tous ayyédous. “ aAnv * ovre yuvn xwpis avdpos oure avnp 


* otre avhp xwpls yuvaixds, obre yuvh xupis avdpds. 


angels, 


in the next words, in addition to 
the reason for the covering taken 
from subordination to man, is in- 
troduced another reason, ‘On 
account of the angels.’ Here 
again all the conjectural emenda- 
tions are to be rejected. As: 
(1) da ras dyd&as, ‘on account 
of the crowds.’ (2) da ois 
dyeAatovs, ‘on account of the 
men who crowded in.’ (3) da 
tous dvdpas, ‘on account of the 
vulgar’ or ‘the gazing men.’ 
(4) dia rods éyyeAaords, ‘on ac- 
count of the mockers.’ (5) dé 
THs ayyedias, ‘throughout [the 
whole of | her [divine | message.’ 
(6) Sa rods dxAous, ‘on account 
of the mobs.’ Also all the inter- 
pretations founded on peculiar 
uses of the word éyyéAous or did: 
as, (1) ‘On account of the 
Bishops or rulers.’ (2) ‘On 
account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.’ (3) ‘On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.’ (4) An 
adjuration ‘by the angels’ (da 
for vj). (5) ‘On account of 
divorces’—as a translation of 
the Latin term ‘nuntius’ for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, 
therefore, to take the words in 
their obvious sense, ‘on account 
of the angels.’ In part, the in- 
troduction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief implied 
in early Christian writers (Tert. 
de Orat. c. 12; Orig. c. Cels. v. 
233 ; Apost. Const. viii. 4) that 
the angels were in a special man- 
ner present at Christian worship ; 
and that the women were to veil 
their heads in imitation of them, 


11 Nevertheless neither is woman without man nor man without 


as they (Isai. vi. 3) veiled their 
faces in the presence of God. 
But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words 4 rovro requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allu- 
sion than this to the duty of the 
woman’s subordination to man, 
which is the main subject of the 
sentence. The following train of 
thought, though beset with diffi- 
culties, may render the intro- 
duction of the words more intel- 
ligible. The Apostle had dwelt 
on the necessity of this subordi- 
nation, as shown in all the pas- 
sages in the early chapters of 
Genesis, where the relation of 
the sexes is described, viz. Gen. 
i, 26, ii. at 23, 11. 16. The 
mention of these passages may 
have carried on his thoughts to 
the next and only kindred pas- 
sages in Gen. vi. 2, 4, in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—_in the version of the 
LXX. the angels, of dyyeAXou. In 
this case the sense would be ‘In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins 
that the woman ought not to 
part with the sign that she is 
subject, not to them, but to her 
husband. The authority of the 
husband is, as it were, enthroned 
visibly upon her head, in token 
that she belongs to him alone, 
and that she owes no allegiance 
to any one besides, not even to 
the angels who stand before the 
throne of God.’ The ‘fall of 
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woman in the Lord; !*for as the woman is ef the man, even so is the 


the Angels’ thus spoken of is 
the same as that indicated in 
Jude 6, 2 Pet. ii. 4, where the 
context shows that the fall there 
intended is supposed to be at the 
time not of the creation, but of 
the Deluge, not from pride but 
just. The connexion of this text 
with the veil or head-dress is 
illustrated by earlier Christian 
writers. The apocryphal work 
called the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, speaks of the 
watchers (éypiyyopo) before the 
Flood being attracted by the 
women adorning their heads and 
faces; a practice which, it is 
said, they pursue because they 
have not authority (éfovciav) or 
power over man. (Fabric. Cod. 
Apoc. V. T. i. 529.) In Tertal- 
lian the thought occurs re- 
peatedly. See De Orat. c. 22, 
‘ Propter Angelos ait  velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
fiias hominum desciverunt a 
Deo;’ De Virg. vel. 7, ‘ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et coelo excidisse propter 
concupiscentiam fornicatorum.’ 
In the Eastern world generally 
there are traces of the same 
belief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
said by Rabbi Simeon, ‘If a 


woman’s head (or hair) is un- 


covered, evil spirits come and 


sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house.’ (Wetstein 


ad loc.) A strange story is con- 
tained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
‘ Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first vision, “If the 
Angel appears, let me know.” 


said to her, ‘‘I see him.” She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
‘‘Seest thou him still?” He 
answered, ‘Yes.’ Then she 
said, ‘“‘Turn and lie on my 
bosom.’’ When he had so done, 
she asked again, “Seest thou 
him?” He answered, “ Yes.” 
Then she took her veil from her 
head, and asked, “ Seest thou 
him still?” This time he 
answered, “ No.” Then she said, 
‘“By God, it is true, it is true; it 
was an angel, and not a devil.”’ 
On this story the Arabian bio- 
grapher remarks: ‘ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the 
face of an unveiled woman, 
whilst a devil would bear it well.’ 
(Weil’s Mohamed der Prophet, 
p. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
Sua rovs ayyéAovs be so taken, 
the word ¢fovciav might be un- 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself) 
as the sign of the power or dig- 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protecting her from the intru- 
sion of spirits, whether good or 


evil. In that case compare its 
use in vii. 37: éfovoiav exet rept 


Tov tdiov OeAnparos. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
train ofargument, other ,.oxion 
wise simple, should be with oon- 
thus abruptly interrupt- ‘> 
ed by allusions difficult in them- 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to be 


Gabriel again appeared, and he , that he was led by a train of as- 
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man also by the woman ; but all things of God. '* Judge in yourselves : 
is it comely that a woman pray unto God unveiled? ‘Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto 
him, ‘* but that if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her? for her 


hair is given her instead of a covering. 


sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu- 
sion in 2 Thess. li. 5, 6, ‘ Re- 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth, &c. An argument 


in their letter, a conversation, a 


custom to which he had before 
alluded, would account not only 
for the introduction of the pas- 
sage, but for allusions which, as 
addressed merely to a local or 
transitory occasion, might well 
be couched in terms so obscure 
as to forbid in effect, if not in 
design, any certain or permanent 
inference from them for future 
ages. The difficulty of the text 
is, in fact, the safeguard against 
its misuse. 

1r A qualification of verse 9, 
‘Although there is in this sub- 
ordination, yet in their commu- 
nion with Christ each is neces- 
sary to the other, and both are 
subordinate to God.’ 

wAyy, ‘only.’ é& Kxupiy, a8 we 
should say, ‘in Christianity.’ 


12 Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 


éx Geod. For the climax com- 
li, 23. 


14 A short summary of the 


argument, as in x. 15-18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com- 
mon sense. 

7 vos, nature, i.e. ‘the na- 
tural distinction of the long 
tresses of the woman.’ 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
so strongly here. Butat the time 
the Apostle wrote, the 1 oe 
long hair in a man was ofmen 
regarded as a mark “™demned. 
either of effeminacy or savage 
manners. Amongst the later 
Romans, especially after the year 
B.C. 300, the long locks by which 
their ancestors were  distin- 
guished were laid aside, and the 
derivation of ‘ ceesaries,’ the hair 
of the male sex, from ‘ cado,’ 
to cut, although etymologically 
false, is historically true. And 
Juvenal speaks of the gathering- 
up of the thick tresses into a 
golden head-dress, as the last 
climax of effeminacy and profli- 
gacy— Reticulumque comis aura- 
tum ingentibus implet, Sat. i. 
96. In the East, men usually 
shave the whole head, leaving 
only one long lock. 
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I now come to the regulations on particular subjects, which I laid 
down, and which on the whole you have well observed ; but there 
are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First, there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
their public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being is 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and control- 
ling power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is 
of the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the 
body ; for this reason, the human race, the Christian society, 
and every member of each, ts represented as part of Christ's 
body ; He being, as it were, the head from which they derive 
their intelligence, their dignity, their life. The head, there- 

fore, whether of male or female, is naturally invested with 
peculiar importance ; and we cannot treat with indifference 
the customs which enjoin that when the man appears in public, 
and therefore in the public worship of God, his head, which 
represents his Divine Master, is not to be profaned by those 
artificial coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy 
of later times. In like manner the woman is to appear with 
her head, the symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that 
seemly covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has con- 
Jirmed by making a shaven head the mark of female infamy. 
Even in the primeval records of the human race, in those 
solemn passages which speak of the first institution of the re- 
lations of the sexes, you will see the grounds of this distinction. 
There we read that, whilst man represents the nature and the 
majesty of God, woman represents the majesty of her husband. 
It is from the uplifted open countenance, the ‘os sublime,’ of 
man, that God is to receive glory; it is from the covered 
head and veiled face of woman created from his side, and 
for his companionship, that man is to receive glory. There- 
Sore his authority is to be seen visibly resting on her head in 
the covering which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
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beings who, as we read in those same primeval records, were 
the first to break through the sacred relation of man and 
wife, the first to entice her from that subjection to which God 
had appointed her. It is not meant that in Christianity 
either man or wife is independent of each other. Each by the 
very fact of their origin ts dependent, one on the other, and 
both on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this; it ts enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature. 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by a 
man with long tresses of hair. Think of the glory in whicha 
woman seems to be enreloped with her long hair flowing round 
her, the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which 
ts thrown about her in imitation of it. 


Tae APOSTLE’S VIEW OF SOCIAL AND NATIONAL DISTINCTIONS. 


THE practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ- 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis- 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
be found in a Christian place of worship with his head 
effect of | covered: no female with hers uncovered.' What was 
the Apo- in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the 
commen- Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re- 
dation. = gtraint on the first excitement of Christian converts, 
is now observed in countries to which the details of Greek 
society are wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild 
fanaticism are the last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. 
It is instructive to witness this instance of unconscious obedi- 
ence to the incidental recommendation of one who then felt 
himself called upon to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate 
argument, which has in its turn afforded, by two obscure ex- 
pressions (xi. 10), an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 


1 Holland is an exception. In | only. See Ludovicus Capellus on 
Dutch congregations, men uncover | xi. 4. 
their heads during the Psalmody | 
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of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological and 
antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolic rule. The first is the asser- principles 
tion that Christianity does notdirectly affect the social involved : 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected ere 
it, is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- sexes not 
ciety in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to saectod by 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part, at least, Christian- 
owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian “7: 
character, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that ‘in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.’! But here, as in the case of 
slavery, it wag of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo- 
lution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis- 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announce- 
ment of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself 
across its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress 
the first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian 
prophetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
flag has been known to turn the tide of human revolution, not 
because of its colour or of the ideas which its colour represented, 
but because of the spirit of those who proposed it. The rejec- 
tion of the Grecian head-dress may be considered as the triumph 
of Apostolical order over fanatical anarchy, not because it was 
itself less orderly or less becoming, but because of the feeling 
which had prompted its adoption. 

And this brings us to thesecond point worthy of note in this 
advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by the Apostle 
to what might be thought merely a local or national fashion. 
In this instance it resulted in great measure from the 2 Sanction 
importance then attached to the outward manifesta- pp 
tions of character in costume;*? and the same may Bonal 
be said of the allusions to dress in other parts of usages. 


1 Gal. iii. 28. * See Notes on verses 3, 5, 14. 
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the Epistles. But it is also remarkable as showing how com- 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appears, a merely Grecian custom; belonging in part, in- 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
he felt that it ought as fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only exist 
inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world in to communion with Christ, there was no custom so 
trivial—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of women to society 
in general—that did not recall to his mind their common rela- 
tion to Christ and toGod. It was not that the veil of the 
woman (in modern phrase) ‘symbolised’ the supremacy of 
Christ, but that, even in an avowedly secular and Gentile 
practice, he was reminded of the truths which he had to 
deliver. = 


1 See xu. 23 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 3; James ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (conrrnv_ep). 


DIsputes IN THE PuBLIC ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Lorp’s SuppPer. 


XL 16—34, 


In order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist 
in the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of 
the practice may be taken as a type of the rest. ‘ They con- 
tinued daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), 
and breaking bread from house to house (xA@vrés TE KaT olKoY 
dprov), did eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God and having favour with all the people.’ Acts 
ii 46. That this has reference to the Communion is clear 
from the emphatic expression of ‘ breaking bread,’ repeated 
from verse 42: ‘They “were attending” on the Apostles’ 
“teaching,” fellowship, and breaking of bread, and prayers,’ 
where the insertion of the expression between two directly 


' religious acts, clearly indicates that it has itself a religious 


character. ‘Breaking bread’ would be obviously insufficient 
to describe a common meal; whereas, if we suppose it to have 
been the chief act of the Eucharistic Supper, and to have been 
in fact its earliest name, we can understand how it was used 
to express the whole ordinance. Compare the recurrence of 
the same words (dptov ZxXacev) at the opening of each of the 
four accounts of the imstitution, and in the allusion to it in 
x. 16 (Tov dprov bv xAdpev). From this account, then, we 
gather two things: (1) That it was an act of religious worship ; 
the expression of Christian devotion in private, as the Temple 
service was the expression of general devotion in public. 
(2) That it was in some manner either directly connected with 
or a part of a common daily meal. The words ‘daily’ (xaé’ 
4épav), ‘in their private houses ’(«ar’ olxov), ‘ partook of their 
food’ (uereXdpBavov Tis tpopys), conjointly taken, admit of no 
other interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that ‘the disciples came 
together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break bread.’ 

O 
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Here again the mention of the first day of the week (compare 
1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious character in 
the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all the 
accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal; the 
lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from mid- 
night till the break of day; the long conversations (opcAnoas 
not having yet acquired its historical sense of ‘ preaching’ ) ; 
the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is imme- 
diately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s departure 
—KAdoas aprov cat yevodpevos, . . . ovtws &&fAGev, where 
ryevodpevos implies not merely ‘eaten,’ but ‘made a meal ’ 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiv. 24). | 

More doubtful, perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvii. 35, which relates how on board 
_the ship St. Paul ‘took bread, and gave thanks to God: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. And then were they 
all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.’ That 
this was an ordinary meal is obvious; and as a great proportion 
of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in the same 
sense as in the two previous passages, regarded as a full cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the words of 
the first institution could hardly have occurred, without intend- 
ing to imply that there was at least a pointed reference to it in 
the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament are 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16-22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen libations, the main argument implies, as in the Acts, 
that the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony ; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, ‘the body of Christ.’ In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not ‘ the altar of demons,’ the ‘ altar of 
the Lord,’ but)‘ the table of demons,’ ‘ the table of the Lord.’ 
So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 30— 
‘blessing,’ ‘ thanksgiving,’ indicate the thankful offering of the 
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heart to God, and ‘ the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ’ (xocvwvia, x. 16) implies a.solemn sense of identification 
with Christ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural expressions 
and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16,17, 21) imply 
that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or two indi- 
viduals, or selected portions of the community, but the whole 
community of Christians as such, with all their imperfections 
and errors, bore their part. And a comparison of x. 21 with 
x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to celebrate 
the ‘ breaking of bread’ in the act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle witeeasts to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there 7, 5. 
presents substantially the same image. It is a social charist a 
meal, where the hungry looked forward to satisfying ®PP¢?- 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even to excess 
(xi. 21). It is a supper, that is, not merely a morsel of bread 
and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, or in the seclu- 
sion of an Eastern noon, but the regular substantial meal of 
the day; a supper (Sezzrvoy, xi. 20, 21) at the usual hour after 
the sun had set, and therefore in its time, as well as in its 
festive accompaniments, recalling ‘the night’ (xi. 23) of the 
original institution, and agreeing with the account of the part- 
ing meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. Everything in outward 
form still continued as it was in the earliest recorded instance 
of its celebration, in Acts 11. 46. But the inward spirit of 
harmony, which, at that time, made it the natural expression 
of the feelings of ‘ those who had all things in common ’ (Acts 
ii, 44)—the exulting joy (dya\A/acis), the unoffending and 
unoffended simplicity (ageAdrns), which would then have made 
disputes at such a moment impossible—had now begun to wax 
cold. The sacred meal, which seemed the most fitting expres- 
sion of the whole Christian life, where all things, ‘ whether they 
ate or drank,’ could be done ‘to the glory of God,’ seemed in 
danger of being swallowed up in worldly disputes of precedence 
or even of revelry. That these were the kind of disputes which 
the Apostle here attacks seems clear, both from the context of 
the passage, ‘If any man seems to be contentious, ‘I hear 
that there are divisions,’ ‘ parties’ (xi. 16, 18, 19), * among 
you,’ and also from the specific allusions to such discords in 
xi. 21, 22, 33. But in what way they originated is difficult to 
perceive clearly. The most probable explanation seems to be, 

0 2 
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that, as in a Greek dining-club! (Zpavos), it was often the 
practice for the richer membersof the club to supply the wants 
of the poorer; so here the banquet, which was chiefly provided 
by the rich, was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at 
the same time as an expression of Christian unity. But this 
was not observed ; the same distinctions of rank inthe Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (ii. 1-4) protests to his 
Jewish hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Gentile 
Church at Corinth; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi. 21), alleging, in their 
defence, that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait ; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was 
intended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. vii. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom- 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
lil, 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. | 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the 
supper ; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the 
original institution, impresses upon them the danger they 
incurred by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order 
of the assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, 
so emphatically alluded to in x. 16—22, of partaking in one 
and the same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered im- 
possible. The practice mentioned by Ireneus(Fragm. Venice 
ed. vol. 11. p. 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as 
oblations, was probably a vestige of the original Christian 
‘practice of placing all the food that was brought on the 
common public table, and then partaking of it—a practice 
here urged by the Apostle in opposition to the heathen 
custom of the Corinthians.? 


1 See Boeckh’s Public Economy | Blakesley, in his ‘ Preelectio Acade- 
of Athens, i. 264. mica in Scholis Cantabrigiensibus 
4 See the remarks of Dean | habita,’ 1849. 
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16 Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have nu such custom, 
neither the churches of God. }’ Now this I declare, not praising you that 
ye come together not for the better but for the worse. 1*For first of all 
when ye come together in the church I hear that there be divisions among 





you; and I partly believe it. 


16, 17 These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word ¢tAoverxos points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12; and with this 
agrees the reading of rovro dé 
mapayyé\Aw ovk éravov, A. B.C!. 
F. G. instead of rapayyé\Awv obx 
érava, C*. D®. E. J. K. or rapay- 
yw, ovx erawo, D!.—‘ This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re- 
spect.’ 

ovx éroavov refers apparentl 
to the words in verse ars 
praise you generally, but not for 
this.’ 

avvéepxeo be refers to their meet- 
ings generally. 

Kpetocov and jocov (both pro- 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian 7) are apparently 
put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp. 


19 For there must be sects among you, that 


the repetition of rapa in verse 


18 It would seem from the 
words zpwroy peév, as well as 
from the stress laid upon the 
divisions in verses 16-19, that 
he had intended to speak at 
length of them here, but had 
been interrupted by his wish to 
proceed ut once to the question 
of the Lord’s Supper, and either 
did not resume it at all, leaving 
it amongst the subjects reserved 
for future discussion in verse 34, 
or else resumed it in a different 
form in xii. 1. 

pépos tt, i.e. (not merely ‘in 
part,’ but) ‘in great part.’ See 
Thueyd. 1. 23, vil. 30. 

év exxAnoig, ‘in public assem- 
blies ;’ the article omitted as in 
English ‘when you meet in as- 
sembly,’ i.e. ‘ assembly-wise.’ 

9 rie The context shows 
that this is merely an , ; 
aggravated form of pain 
oxicpata. ‘I believe that there 
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they which are approved may be made manifest among you. When ye 
come together therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s 
supper ; *'for in eating every one taketh before other his own supper, 
and one is hungry, and another is drunken. * What! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 


that have not? What am I to say to you? doI praise you in this? I 


are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (xai) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.’ The word ‘party’ or 
‘sect’ expresses both the more 
neutral sense in which it is usu- 
ally employed (Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc- 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 2 
Pet. 11.1. Justin Martyr (Dial. 
cum Tryph. 35) attributes the 
words écovrat cxiopara Kai aipé- 
oes to Christ. 

yap expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. ‘There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God’s provi- 
dence that there must be.’ Com- 
pare Matt. xviii. 7, ‘ offences 
must needs come.’ : 

20 éri TO av’ro=aya, ‘at the 


same place and time.’ Comp. 
Acts i. 15, ii. 44, iii. 1. 
ovx éorw, x. t. A. ‘In your 


meetings there is no such thing 
as eating the Lord’s Supper ; for 
it is rather the case that each 
takes bis own supper before ano- 
ther, as he eats; and the conse- 
quence is, that whilst one has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 


drunk to intoxication the wine’ 


reserved for the end of the 
feast.’ 

xuptaxov Setxvov. Though the 
epithet is here used in contra- 
distinction to id.ov, yet the adjec- 
tival form, a8 in xupiaxy Hpé 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it 
was already the fixed name of 
the institution. 

21 & roe gayev is ‘in the 
meal.’ For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. viii. 
11, ix. 10, xv. 19. 

The phrase ‘takes before ano- 
ther,’ implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called ‘an add- 
ministration of the supper.’ Com- 
pare the expression ‘the bread 
which we break,’ in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 3, speaks 
of this as the original practice, 
and notices the change in his 
own time. 

és pév, ‘the poor man,’ ds dé 
‘the rich man.’ 

peOve. The use of this word 
in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be always taken of intoxi- 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. See 
Matt. xxiv. 49; Acts un. 15; 1 
Thess. v. 7. 


22, 23 py yap oixias ovK éxere ; 
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‘ 
Gpoveire, Kat KaTatoyuvete TOUS pt) ExovTas; Ti” Etre 
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28 evs yap 


2 AN A , a Q ea 4 
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© Tf Suiy fre ; 


praise you not. 


> draivéow Spas; Ev robry otx éravd. 


*3For I received of the Lord that which also I com- 


manded you, that the Lord Jesus the same night in which He was be- 


‘Why surely ye are not without 
houses !’ 

THs éxxAnoias Tov Geot, ‘the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.’ Comp. x. 32, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem- 
blage for the Eucharist. 

Karazoxuvere, i.e. ‘by making 
their poverty apparent.’ 

Tovs pq €xovras, ‘the poor.’ 
Compare Luke iii. 11. 

vi exw; ‘what am I to say?’ 
ae as in verse 17, to verse 
2. ‘However much you think 
yourselves deserving of praise 
for having kept my commands 
(rapaddécas), you have not done 
so; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(rrapédwxa) to you, was quite 
otherwise.’ 

éy®, in contradistinction to 
their practice—‘ I, whatever you 
may have done or thought.’ 

mwapéXaBov dd Tov Kupiov. The 
word wapa, rather than dz, 
would have been most natural ; 
but dao may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti- 
tion of zapd. The use of the 
words zrapéAaBov and zrapédwxa, 
as in xv. 3, is against his deri- 
vation of the fact from imme- 
diate revelation. But the intro- 
duction of the phrase ‘from the 
Lord’ may perhaps mean that 
he had had confirmed to him by 
revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 


23-27 The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record 
of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, 
indeed, had elapsed Yorsct.. 
since their utterance; tion of the 
bat there can be no 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
to adjust their relation to the 
other three versions in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, 
would be to encroach on ques- 
tions belonging only to the Gos- 

1 narrative; yet those who are 
amiliar with those questions 
will observe: (1) That their al- 
most exact coincidence with the 
account in St. Luke is impor- 
tant, as confirming the tradition 
of the author of that Gospel 
being the same as the companion 
of St. Paul. (2) That in this, 
the most ancient record of cer- 
tainly one of the most important 
speeches of our Lord, it is possi- 
ble to discern elements of the 
discourses in St. John’s Gospel, 
viz. vi. 35-58, xv. 1-6. (3) 
That even in the four extant 
versions of this short passage, 
there are yet verbal variations of 
such an extent as to show that 
it was the substance, rather than 
the exact words, which the 
Apostle and the Evangelists 
aimed at producing. (4) That 
there is all the appearance of a 
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24 


Q 9 , ¥ \ b a+ 3 . 
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trayed took bread “and when He had given thanks He brake it and said 
‘this is my body, which is for you; this do in remembrance of Me.’ 


familiar and fixed formula, espe- 
cially in the opening words. (5) 
That it implies on the part of his 
hearers a full acquaintance with 
the history of the Betrayal and 
Passion, as, indeed, the Apostle 
himself implies in the phrase 6 
Kat wapédwxa, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words 
of the institution, in x. 16. 

The word zapedidero in the 
sense of ‘ betrayal’ is curious, as 
following on zapédwxa, in the 
sense of ‘communicated ;’ but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be- 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp. a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
ii. 7, 8, wapaxardoa, wapaKxara, 
Rom. xii. 13, 14, Susxovres .. . 
Suixovras. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of apa is 
intentional. The imperfect tense 
of zrapadidero expresses ‘the plot 
was preparing” —‘ was to be.’ 

dprov, ‘a loaf or cake of 
bread.’ See x. 17. 

24 TO capa TO trép tyov (A. 
B. C!.), xAwperoy C*. D%. F. F. 
G. J. K.), Opurropevov (D.). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, 76 trép tyov 
is the probable reading,—‘ this 
is my body, which is for you.’ 
If so, xAdpevov was omitted be- 
cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, as so 
fully expressed in x. 16,17. The 
omission may also have arisen 


from a fear lest it should contra- 
dict John xiv. 36, ‘A bone of 
him shall not be broken;’ for 
which same reason, Opurrépevoy 


(‘bruised’) was probably sub- 
stituted in D. KAwpevov be 


genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, and 
hence the present tense (comp. 
dv xAdpev, x. 16). The word 
xAwpevos 1s, however, applied in 
Josephus B. J. ii. 12, to the 
tircaking and distorting of the 
body by torture. 

Touro moutre, ‘this do,’—ap- 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—nmust refer to the ‘ thanks. 
giving’ just described (evyapr- 
ornoas): ‘Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.’ 

The phrase, ‘the cup when 
He had supped,’ here, ae 
and in Luke xxii. 20, after 
is the more remarkable, "??*- 
because the general description 
of the Gospel narrative would 
lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup succeeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence- 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 
the meal agrees with the bless- 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a ‘grace’ at the end; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a ‘grace’ at the be- 
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% After the same manner also the cup when He had supped, saying ‘ this 
cup is the new covenant, in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, 


in remembrance of Me.’ 


_ ginning — Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. x. 

ev To) ue aipart, ‘in my 
blood.’ This form, pe- 
culiar to this passage 
and lInuke xxi. 20, 
seems to mean: ‘This cup is 
the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,’ with a 
double allusion to the libations 
which accompanied every ancient 
treaty (whence the word o7zov- 
Sai, ‘ libations,’ came to mean 
‘treaty’ or ‘truce’); and also 
to the blood either of sacrifices, 
or, as in Arabian customs (Herod. 
in. 8), of the parties contracting 
the treaty. Ogepare Heb. ix. 
15-20. 

‘The new covenant,’ as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8: ‘Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you.’ For this 
use of ev T@ aipari, compare 


“In m 
blood.” 


‘ Whom God “ set forth ” (apoé- 


Gero) a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood’ (é& not éis), 
Rom. iii. 25. 

26 dcdxis yap éav éobinre, x.7.X. 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 
Lord, but of St. Paul. But the 
two are allowed to run into each 
other, so that it cannot exactly 
be defined where one ends and 
the other begins. Compare par- 
allel instances in John iii. 16- 


stant iY of the word (ii. l, 
ct 


7°For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 


21, and 31-36. These words 
are emphatically intro- 
duced, in order to indi- 
cate the continuance 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra- 
tions: ‘not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions. There may also be the 
further object of showing that 
in the original institution, the 
intention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all their meals, ‘ whenever they 
ate bread and drank wine.’ 

Two characteristics of the Eu- 
charist are here given : 


* As often 
as ye eat.’ 


‘Show 
(1) KarayyéAXere. . You forth the 

Lord’s 
preach,’ or ‘announce,’ aeath’ 


according to the con- 


ix. 14, 8B passim). ‘ The 
Lord’s Su per is & living sermon ; 
an acted discourse.’ (2) It was 


intended to supply, by a visible 
memorial, the absence of the 
Lord, “until He come,’ 
the sense being brought pay 
out more strongly by 
the near expectation of His re- 
turn. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 29. 
Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel : ‘ Hec memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponse 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, 
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the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. * Wherefore who- 
soever eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord unworthily, will be 
guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord. *But let a man prove 


amore, desiderio, spe, gaudio, ob- 
sequio conjuncta, summam statis 
Christiani complexa. Hec ratio 
viget a clausula ultimi cum dis- 
cipulis convivii usque ad adven- 
tum. Hoc mysteriun duo tempora 
extrema conjungtt.’ 

27 This is the conclusion: 
‘Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.’ As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook; so here he refers to 
the same words, to show against 
what they sinned. As 
in vi. 18, 19, he had 
shown that sensuality 
was & sin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in viii. 12, that 
indifference to another’s welfare 
was @ sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un- 
worthy of its meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himself called 
His body and His blood. 

4 wivy, ‘or drink’ (B. C. D. 
E. F. G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic, 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, 
‘ Whoever partakes of either part 
of the feast unworthily,’ im- 
plying, like the words, ‘after 
supper,’ in verse 20, that, in his 
conception of the supper, the 
bread and the cup were not, as 


*Un- 
worthily.’ 


‘Or drink: 


now, inseparably united; but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to ac- 
commodate the text to the change 
of custom, or from hostility to 
the Roman Catholic practice of 
administering the bread without 
the cup, the English translators 
have unwarrantably rendered 7, 
‘and.’ xai for 7 occurs only in A. 
and in 3 cursive MSS. 

€voxos is usually followed by a 
dative; but in the New Testa- 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. Itis used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi.66; Mark xiv. 64; 
Heb. ii. 15), of the law infringed 
by guilt (James 1i..10), and of 
the tribunal which awards the 
punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents @ mix- 
ture of the two last uses. 

28, 29 dv@pwiros, see on iv. 1. 
In this and the following verses, 
the phrases, Soxiwalérw éavroy, 
diaxpivoy 7d copa, Stexpivopev 
éavrovs, appear to ex- 
press the same act; the poy.’ 


of the omission of this act are 
expressed by xpiya éofie, and 
éxpwopueOa. Saxpivw is used in 
this passage for the sake of the 
play upon xpive, ‘to judge’ (see 
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himself, and so let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup: * for he 
that eateth and drinketh eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, if he 


do not ‘discern the body. 


“For this cause many among you are weak 


* Or judge. 


verses 17 and 23); but in itself 
it never means ‘ to judge’ in the 
sense of ‘condemning,’ but, as 
here, only in the sense of ‘dis- 
tinguishing’ or ‘discerning.’ 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true from 
false prophets.) The sense, there- 
fore, will be: ‘Let every one 
examine the state of his heart 
and mind, i.e. to see whether he 
is likely to be guilty of the pro- 
fanation here condemned ; for, if 
he does not so examine himself, 
if he does not discern that the 
body of the Lord is in himself, 
and in the Christian society, if 
he does not discern in the united 
loaf the likeness of the united 
Christian society, then heavy 
judgments will follow.’ This is 
harsh ; but not more so than 
other explanations, and it has the 
advantage of giving a uniform 
sense to Siaxpivw throughout, and 
of agreeing with the Apostle’s 
final conclusion in verse 34. 
‘The body of Christ,’ here as 
elsewhere in the Apostle’s lan- 
guage (see the Introduction to 
x. 16), is not the literal frame of 
the Lord, but the body which He 
has left behind Him on earth, in 
the human race—the Christian 
society, or its members severally. 
This general truth is here, as in 
x. 17, and in the passages there 

uoted from the Fathers and the 
tatucay, stated in regard to the 


Eucharist, as if St. Paul saw in 
our Lord’s words, ‘This is my 
body,’ a declaration that the 
bread or loaf which He broke 
was the symbol of the spiritual 
Body, composed of the many 
grains of Christian souls, com- 
bined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned, and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. C!. omitting rod xvpiov, 
which is found in C*. D. E. F. 
G.J.K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that ‘the body’ spoken 
of was physical or the personal 
body of Christ, he would not 
have left it thus ambiguous, but 
would have added the words 
of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ or expres- 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to ‘the body of the Lord,’ 
in verse 27, the phrase is 80 
generally expressed as to leave 
to his readers the application to 
themselves or to the whole 
society. This is also the pro- 
bable reason for the omission of 
all reference to tho ‘cup’ and 
‘the blood.’ And thus the trans- 
lation of the Authiopic Version, 
‘if his soul be not pure,’ though 
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and sickly, and some sleep. *! But if we would discern® ourselves, we 
should not be judged: **but when we are judged we are chastened by 
the Lord, that we should not be judged to condemnation with the world. 
*’Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat tarry one for 


D 6 3é rts. 


another. 
together unto judgment. 
come. 


“If any one hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come not 
And the rest will I set in order whenever I 


* Or judge. 


not an exact version of the words 
py Staxpivev 7d cya, truly repre- 
sents their spirit. 

dvagiws, ‘ unworthily,’ though 
expressing thesense more clearly, 
is superfluous, and rests only on 
the authority of C*. D. E. F. G, 
J. K. 

30 In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co- 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the 
Corinthians to witness the judg- 
ments on their profanation of the 
Supper. It may be that these 
sicknesses were the direct con- 
sequences of the excesses which 
seem implied in verses 22 and 
34; but in any case there must 
have been some connexion not 
evident to us, which would lead 
the Corinthians to recognise the 
truth of his remark. 

appworrot, a stronger word than 
ao bevels. 

31 ‘If we were in the habit 
of discerning our own condition 
rightly, we should not be incur- 


ring these judgments from God.’ 
This is the force of the imperfect 
tenses. Comp. Gal. 1.10; Heb. 
vii. 4; Luke vil. 39; xvii. 9. 
For the general meaning see note 
on verses 28, 29. | 

The position of ‘ ourselves’ 
(€avrovs) makes it emphatic. 

It is impossible in English to 
Saar the play on the words 
vexpivopev, exptvéueOa, and xata- 
xpOapev. 

32 xpivw is here represented 
as a middle stage between d:a- 
kpivw and xaraxpivw. For the 
contrast of xpivw and xaraxpivu, 
compare yxpwyevos and xaraxpe- 
pevor, vil. 831; exovres and xaré- 
xovres, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
general idea, compare v. 5; 1 
Tim. i. 20: mapéduxa To carave, 
iva, madevOaor py BrAardypedv. 

33 exdexerOe, ‘wait for the 
arrival of the poorer brethren,’ 
as in xvi.11. Compare verse 21. 
This is the practical conclusion 
of the whole subject. 
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I now proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party spirit 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter. One of the 
most fatal instances of these divisions is that betioeen the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember the account 
of its original institution, as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself ; you remember how He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood ; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for it there. To partake of the supper without this 
consciousness of solemn communion with Him and with each 
other, is to provoke those judgments of sickness and death 
which have in fact been so frequent amongst you. To judge 
ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, whose institution we else profane; as His judgment by 
these outwurd misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these feasts you must wait for each other ; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and drinking, had better take 
their meals privately at home. 


Tae APpostLe’s View oF THE Lorp’s SUPPER. 


Ir has been truly said, though with much exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be 
considered as a history of the Christian Church. Certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
Celebra- celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and 
tion of the the heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life 
asa social Were not yet divided asunder. We see the banquet 
meal, spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see the many 
torches! blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
upper room,’ where, as was their wont, the Christian com- 
munity assembled ; we see the couches laid and the walls hung, 
after the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; 
we see the sacred loaves,’ each representing, in its compact 
unity, the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing 
or thanksgiving on the cup,‘ responded to by the thunder of the 
joint ‘ Amen ;’ we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, ‘ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsvever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’> ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.’® Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social intercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, 
than in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe.’ 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, 
Disorders Which imparts to this passage its peculiar interest. 
attendant Already the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an 
on this actual life together make themselves felt. As the 
celebra- falsehoods of Ananias and Sapphira profaned the 
tion; and community of property at Jerusalem, so the excesses 


the Apos- ; ; ° 
tle’sre- and disorders of the Corinthian Christians profaned 


medy, the primitive celebration of the Eucharist. The time 
T Aaprades ixavai, Acts xx. 8. ® Col. iii. 17. 
* dyayeiov é€orpwpevov, Mark xiv. 7 Such at least was the impression 
16. I derived from the one occasion on 
8 1 Cor. x. 17, xi. 29. which I witnessed the worship of 
* xiv. 16. the Copts in their cathedral at 


5 x. $l. Cairo. 
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was come, when the secular and the spiritual had to be dis- 
entangled one from the other ; the ‘simplicity ’ and ‘ gladness ’ 
of the first Apostolical communion was gradually to retire 
- before the Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether 
the majesty, the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost 
in a senseless orgy; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of 
this verdict of the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, that 
the form of the primitive practice was altered, in order to save 
the spirit of the original institution. It is of the more im- 
portance to remember the extent of the danger to which the 
celebration of the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great 
part of its subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in 
part just, in part exaggerated, against the corruption which 
then threatened it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme 
severity with which that corruption is denounced by the 
Apostle, and which was itself called forth by the greatness of 
the crisis. By the beginning of the second century, ‘ The 
Lord’s Supper’ had ceased to be a‘ supper,’! and Gradual 
was celebrated by day, although in some Egyptian abc 
cities the practice of partaking of it on the evenings og ee 
of Saturday still continued in the fourth century.’ tion. 
Instead of the practice, according to which every member of 
the congregation took of the elements himself, after the time 
of Tertullian? the administration was confined to the chief 
minister. The social meal was divided from it under the 
name of ‘ Agape,” or ‘ Love-feast,’ but still continued to be 
celebrated within the walls of churches as late as the fifth 
century, after which it disappears, having been already con- 
demned by councils on account of abuses similar to those here 
described at Corinth.‘ The daily celebration as recorded in 
the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least in the 
second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays and 
festivals.» Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 
apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 


1 Plin. Ep. x. 97. | tury is probably to be ascribed, not 
? ie A A. E. vii. 19. | to a restoration of the primitive 
3 Tert. De Cor. Mil. 3. feeling, but to the increasing im- 
* Bingham’s Antiquities,bookxv, ' portance attached to a physical 
ch. 7. | participation in the consecrated 


> The subsequent revival of the | elements. 
daily celebration in the fourth cen- | 


| 
| 


[ 
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last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the East, 
but in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of ‘ the breaking of bread,’ and known from this Epistle 
by the social and almost festive appellations of the ‘Com- 
munion,’ and ‘ the Lord’s Supper,—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of ‘Sacramentum,’ and in Justin Martyr that of 
‘ Eucharistia ;’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly Apo- 
stolical origin, though more closely connected with the words, 
and less with the act, than would have been the case in the 
first Apostolical times; till im the days of Chrysostom it pre- 
sents itself to us under the formidable name of the ‘ Dreadful 
Sacrifice.’ 

A study of the two views as now set forth side by side, 
will probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one hand, 
the general view of the Apostolical practice, its simplicity, and 
Lessons to 18 festivity, have been in later times altogether set 
be derived aside; so, on the other hand, the severity of his 
from the denunciation against unworthy partakers has been 
spirit of : 
the primi- too generally and too rigorously enforced ; because 
tive cele- the particular object, and the particular need of his 

’ yebuke at that time, have not been clearly under- 
stood. The Holy Communion can never be again exactly 
what it was then; and, therefore, although his words will 
always impart to the great ordinance of Christian worship 
a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they convey 
relates now more directly to such general occasions as that 
out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance itself. 
The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian converts 
after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied to the 
Eucharist as it was then, without fear of painful profaneness 
and levity. But the record of it implies that with a serious / 
and religious life generally there is nothing incompatible 
in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In like 
manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine | 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall on 
a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum- 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
and of the Still be an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 
Apostle’s of brotherly kindness, a dulness in discerning the 
TeDnES: presence of Christ, even in our common meals, which 


-” 
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may make us fear ‘lest we eat and drink condemnation to 
ourselves.’ And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s words 
are instructive as reminding us that ‘the body of the Lord,’ 
to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so here, 
‘the body’ which is represented by the whole Christian 
society. It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves: but still it is an applica- 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, which the 
Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its continuance 
was designed to produce; and, secondly, because that very 
unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief purpose, 
constantly attributed in the Gospels and Epistles to the Death 
of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially designed to 
show forth. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (contmnveEp). 


UNITY AND VARIETY OF THE Spirituat Gitrts. 


XIT. 1—30. 


One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called ‘spiritual gifts,’ the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wind, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry bones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes- 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
old or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspira- 
tions of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions; but in its energy and universality, it 
was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 
It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
rouch confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed commen- 
surately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been ‘in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming behind 
in no gift’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same con- 
tentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
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were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life; the. very words, 
‘ spiritual gifts,’ ‘ spiritual man ” (rveuparixd, xiv. 1 ; mrvevpari- 
«és, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu- 
sively appropriated to it: and the other gifts, especially that 
of prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the 
same Divine source. To combat this particular exemplifica- 
tion of the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed 
in xi. 16-19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the 
gifts, which were bestowed upon the Church, equally pro- 
ceeded from the Spirit (xii. 1-30). (4) That Love was to be 
their guide in all things (xii. 31—xii. 13). (ec) That therefore 
the most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 1-25); 
and (d) That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 26-40). 


P2 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XII 1—5. 


xu. 'Iepi de Tov mevpariKay, adeh poi, ov BAe v Upas 


9 A 
ayvoew. 


2oudate ote “[ore] EOvy Fre, pds Ta Eldwha Ta 


® Om. 8re. 


1 Now concerning the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you 


ignorant. 


XII. 1 Wepi 8 ray rvevpare- 
kov. The constraction is the 
same as in vii. 1, 25, vi. 1. 
mvevparixGy 18 probably neuter, 
as in the parallel constructions 
of vil. 1, villi. 1, and as in the 
use of the word in ix. 1], xiv. 1. 

ov Oéd\w, ‘I would not have 
you ignorant,’ as in x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3 The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would pro- 
bably be rendered clearer by a 
greater use of particles, as if bs 
were Tore pev yn fre, ... 
8¢ murrevovres. ‘’Avdbepa’ py 
e? Ino ois ’ ovdeis . . . AaAdv A€yel, 
‘ Kupvos’ de “Tyoods’ ovdets Neyer 
el py év mrvevpare dyiip. 

The argument is: ‘You main- 
tain that the influence of the 
aii is confined to its most 

manifestations. But you 
know that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con- 
scious speech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present state (6), I remind you 
(yvwpiLw, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (é 
avevpatt Oeov Aarwv, compare 
xiv. 2) can utter the words 
which renounce the Name of 
Jesus, so the words by which we 
acknowledge His sovereignty, 
and thereby pass from heathen- 


27Ye know that when ye were Gentiles, carried away unto 


ism to Christianity, simple as 
they sound, are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, no less than those 
sid remarkable gifts which 
usually claim to themselves the 
name.’ 

2 ore ore, A.C. D. EB. J.3 ory 
B. F.G. If ore is kept, the con- 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse: (1) Thedead «pump 
silence of the state of lols’ 
heathenism, the ‘idols’ or images 
standing ‘dumb,’ ‘ voiceless ” 
(ddwva), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worship- 
pers: ‘The oracles are dumb.’ 
This is contrasted with the 
music and speech of Christianity, 
‘the sound as of a mighty rush- 
ing wind’ (Acts ii. 2), ‘the 
voice of many waters,’ which 
resounded through the whole 
Church in the universal diffasion 
of those gifts of which he was 
here especially speakin ro- 
phesying, and, above all, of the 
gift of tongues. (2) The un- 
conscious irrational state of hea- 
thenism, in which the worship- 
pers were blindly hur- : gyenas ye 
ried away by some over. were led.’ 
ruling power of fate, or evil 
spirit of divination, or priestly 
caste, without any will or reason 
- their own (dzaydpevot os 

iyerGe), to worship at the 
shines of these inanimate idols. 
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aduva ws av yyeoOe arraydpevor. *86 yrupilw vpiv Gre 
ovdeis ev mvevpat. Geov Aadar héyer "Avaleua *’Inoods, 
Kat ovdets Stvaras eitrety "Kuptos 'Inoois, et py ev mvev- 
part ayio. *diaipéces 5€ yapiopdtov eioiv, rd S€ abd 
amvevpa* Kat Siapéoes Svaxovar eiciv, Kal 6 avros KU- 
® "Inoovy. > «dpioy "Inoovy, 
these dumb idols even as ye were led . . . “Wherefore I make known to 
you that no one speaking by the Spirit of God saith, ‘Cursed is Jesus’: 


and no one can say ‘The Lord Jesus,’ but by the Holy Spirit. ‘Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; °and there are diver- 


This is contrasted with the con- 
sciousness of an in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im- 
pressing upon them the supe- 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 

3 The words ’AvdGeua. Inoots 
‘Jems 80d Kupwos 'Inoods (ac- 
anathema.’ cording to the reading 
of A. B. C., which produces 
a much livelier sense) were 
probably well known forms of 
speech. ‘Jesus is accursed,’ 
would be the test of renouncing 
Christianity, either before the 
Roman tribunal (compare ‘ male- 
dicere Christo,’ in Plin. Ep. x. 
97), or in the Jewish synagogue ; 
probably the latter, if one may 
judge from the word ‘Anathema.’ 
‘Jeusthe ‘Jesus is the Lord,’ 
Lord. would be the form of 
professing allegiance to Christ 
at baptism, as ‘He commanded 
them to be baptized in the name 
of the Lord,’ ‘they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
Acts x. 48, xix. 5. For a similar 
formula applied to attest the pre- 
sence or absence of the Spirit, 
compare 1 John iv. 2, 3. 

If there be any difference in- 


tended between the ‘Spirit of 
God ’ and the ‘Holy Spirit,’ it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4-6 This connexion is: ‘If 
every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va- 
riety of gifts wart all proceed 
from the same Spirit,—a vast 
variety of services exist under 
the same Master, whose sove- 
reignty was acknowledged by 
means of that Spirit,—a vast 
variety of effects proceed from 
the same God, who acts by that 
Spirit.’ 

5é is not ‘ but,’ as in opposi- 
tion to what has been said, but 
‘now,’ as something said in ad- 
dition. The first clause alone is 
essential, as depending directl 
on the previous assertion wit 
regard to the Holy Spirit; the 
second is suggested by the words 
‘Jesus is the Lord;’ the third, 
by the words ‘the Spirit of God.’ 
But, although suggested in the 
first instance by the immediate 
context, the threefold division 
also refers to the distinction of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, elsewhere either expressly 
or by implication brought for- 
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pws: Skat diaipéoets evepynpdruv eisiv, 6 dé adris® Beds 
0 e&vepyav Ta TavTa & tacw. "éxdotw Sé didora 7 
pavépwots Tov mvedpatos mpds TO aupdépor./ °d pev ya. 

dS A 
dua Tod mvevpatos Sidora: Adyos codias, dAdo dé Adyos 
yorews KaTa TO avTd tredpa, *érépw [Se] miatis &v TO 
* abrds dors, 

sities of ministries, and the same Lord ; and there are diversities of 
workings, but it is the same God who worketh all in all. 7But the 


manifestation of the Spirit to each one is given for profit. ®For to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of know- 


ledge according to the same Spirit ; ®to another faith, in the same Spirit ; 


' ward in the New Testament. 
The three parts of the sentence 
are respectively different phases 
of the same idea,—‘ gifts, ser- 
vices, effects,—the Spirit, the 
Lord, God.’ The gifts are spoken 
of primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re- 
heats as its most direct mani- 
estations; what is sometimes 
called receiving ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ is in other 8 
called receiving ‘the Spirit.’ (See 
Acts x. 44, 45, 47; Gal. iii. 2, 5; 
Acts viii. 17, 18.) Then, viewed 
as instruments in the hands of a 
higher power, the modes of their 
employment are considered as 
services (Suaxovias) rendered to 
Christ the Lord and Master of all 
believers. Lastly, in their effects 
(évepyjpara) on the world, they 
are cousidered as drawing all 
their efficiency from God, the 


cause of all power: the gift of | 


the Spirit may exist, the work 
in which it is employed may be 
the service of Christ; but God 
alone can enable it to produce its 
due effect. Comp. iil. 5, 6: ‘Paul 
and Apollos are ministers (did- 
xovot) : they planted and watered’ 
with the gifts of the Spirit, ‘but 
God gave the increase.’ 

7 ‘As the source of these gifts 


is the same, so also is the object; 


namely, the benefit of others.’ 
As the previous sentence is in- 
serted. to repel the general asser- 
tion of an inequality of gifts, so 
this is inserted to repel the dis- 
paragement of prophesying in 
particular. For this sense of 76 
ouppépoy Bee x. 23. 

8-10 He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
6th and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the llth, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in- 
cludes three divisions. 

(1) Mental ‘gifts.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
is spoken of as such in ,, 

i. 5, 6. And so * Wis- ledge’ and 
dom’ in Jas. i.5; Eph. ‘Wisdom.’ 
i. 17; Col. i. 9; and ‘faith’ in 
Luke xvii. 5, are described as 
sought and received from God, 
in language more emphatic and 
distinct than is used in speaking 
of ‘ love,’ ‘hope,’ or other more 
general virtues. For the explan- 
ation of ‘wisdom’ and ‘ know- 
ledge,’ see ii. 6, 7. ‘ Wisdom’ 
(copia) expresses something more 
discursive and argumentative, as 
in St. Paul; ‘knowledge’ (yo- 
ois) something more intuitive, as 
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> A , ad b , > , 3 A acer 
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avevpati, ald dé evepyjpara Suvapewv, ad\d\w” apodn- 
teia, aid” diaxpioes mvevpdtav, étéepw” yévn yhocowr, 
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® abrg for éy. 


> Add 88. © punvela. 


to another the gifts of healing, in the one Spirit, to another the working 
of miracles, to another prophecy, to another discernments* of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues: 
11 but all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to each 


® Or judgments, 


in 8t. John. ‘The word,’ or | (Svvdues) alone is used, shows 


‘utterance’ (Adyos), is added to 
express that it was through their 
communication in teaching that 
these gifts became known. (Comp. 
cpaitn’ 2 9) ‘Faith,’ or un- 
shaken trust in God, 
which in the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians is described 
as changing the heart, is de- 
scribed here, in xiii. 2; in Matt. 
xvii. 20; and Luke xvii. 6, as 
expressing itself in preternatural 
energy. 

(2) As ‘wisdom and know- 
ledge’ are the basis of ‘ prophe- 
sying and divers tongues, 80 
faith is the basis of ‘ gifts of 
healing and miracles,’ and hence 
the sade transition to 
: , these. ‘Gifts of heal- 
nes" ings’ (xaplopara tapd- 
twv). The plural is used to ex- 
press the healing of various dis- 
orders. That this was amongst 
the most common of the extra- 
ordinary gifts may be inferred 
both from its frequent mention 
in the Acts, and also from James 
. 14: ‘Is any sick among you,’ 

Cc. 

‘Effects of miraculous powers’ 
(evepyjpara. Suvdpewv). The pa- 
rallel in verse 28, where ‘powers’ 


that this, and not ‘ effects,’ is the 
emphatic word. dvvdues expres- 
ses not the miracles themselves, 
but the power or virtue residin. 
in him who worked them, an 
évepynpara Suvayewv is therefore 
the full expression for these 
powers displaying themselves in 
action, as Adyos codias indicates 
wisdom displaying itself in ut- 
terance. 

(3) For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues, see xiv. 1. The dis- 
cerning of spirits (i.e. the dis- 
crimination between those pro- 
phetical gifts which were true 
and those which were false) 
stands in the same relation to 
prophecy, as the interpretation 
of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

11 He here again sums up their 
variety by reasserting their unity. 
The word ‘ worketh’ (évepyet) is 
here applied to the Spirit as it 
had in verse 6 been applied to 
God ; the personal agency of the 
Spirit being here more strongly 
expressed than in verse 4, as is 
also implied in the words ‘as He 
wills’ (xa0ws BovAerar), where 
the verb, although united to a 
neuter noun, implies that its sub- 
ject is a person. 
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® yes woaAd. > géparos Tov évds. * els dy, 


one severally as He wills. ?*For as the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body, so also is Christ : '‘for in one Spirit also were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or freemen ; and were 


all made to drink one Spirit. 


12 The argument is confirmed 
by the analogy of the 
the homan spiritual to the na- 
moar: tural body. According 
to the metaphor so strongly 
brought forward in this Epistle, 
‘Christ’ is here used for the 
Christian Society, by which His 
iti represented. See x. 17, 
xi. 29. 


Analogy of 


13 This explains and gives the 
reason for the former expression. 
‘I say, so is it with Christ; for 
by the one Spirit which we par- 
take we were baptized into the 
one body of Christ.’ 

‘In one Spirit (& & me- 
part) refers to the idea of ‘ bap- 
tism by the Spirit,’ ‘ plunged, 
enveloped in the rushing blast of 
the Divine breath.’ 

‘Into one body ’ refers to the 
formula, ‘into the name of 
Christ.’ Compare Matt. xxviii. 
19. 

‘Whether Jews or Greeks,’ 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28: ‘As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


14For the body also is not one member, 


bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. 

by mrvedpa éroricOypev, ‘ were 
all made to drink one Spirit.’ 
(J. reads éfwricOnpev for ézori- 
oOnpev, & curious instance of the 
use of duarifw for Bamrifw in 
ecclesiastical Greek, in which 
this variation originated.) This 
is an amplification of the pre- 
ceding; zmvetpa rising above 
copa, a8 eroticOnpev above €Bar- 
ticOnpev. ‘We were made par- 
takers, not only of the outward 
body, but of the inward life and 
Spirit which animates it (comp. 
Eph. iv. 4: ‘there is one body 
and one Spirit’), we not only 
passed through the waters of 
baptism, but the Spirit by which 
we were baptized passed into us; 
we were penetrated by it through 
and through, even into our in- 
most spirits.” There is in ézo- 
ticOnpev the double sense of 
‘were watered,’ which connects 
it with baptism, and ‘were given 
to drink,’ which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
of the Lord’s Supper (comp. x. 
4). The same play on the word 
appears in iii. 6, where the 
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but many. If the foot shall say, ‘because I am not the hand, I am 
not of the body,’ it is not on that account not of the body. ‘'®And if the 
ear shall say, ‘ because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ;’ it is not 
on that account not of the body. ‘7If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? if the whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? 
18But now God set the members, every one of them in the body as He 
willed : and if they were all one member, where were the body? * but 
now are they indeed many members, but one body. 7And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand ‘I have no need of thee,’ nor again the head 


phrase ‘ Apollos watered’ (éze- 
twev) conveys the first of these 
meanings, and the phrase, ‘I fed 
you with milk’ (ydAa tpas éro- 
twa), conveys the second. 

14-18 In order to answer the 

ent of those who main- 
tained that the gift of tongues 
was the only manifestation of 
the Spirit, he enlarges on the 
necessity of variety in the con- 
stituent parts of the human 
frame, and the acknowledged 
use of each. 

14 kat yap gives the reason 
for wayres in the previous verse. 
“I say that we all received life 
and strength from one Spirit, 
for so also it is in the human 
body, which does not consist of 
one limb, but of many.’ 

15 ov mapa Tovro ovx gore, ‘ It 
is not, therefore, no part of the 
body.’ mapa rodro, ‘on this ac- 
count,’ ‘along of this.’ 

18 voy dé. ‘But as it is (as 


the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one predo- 
minant sense or faculty, but 

xabws 7OéAncev, i.e. ‘not ac- 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.’ 

19 In the previous verses, he 
has set forth the variety of the 
human frame; in these, 19-26, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge- 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity. mov ro cdpa; * What 
would become of the organisa- 
tion of the body as a whole?’ 

20 viv dé. in verse 18. 

21 As a practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs ; again, 
with the view of reproving the 
contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by 
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* Om. 4, > Sorepovrri. 

to the feet ‘I have no need of you:’ * nay, much more those members 
of the body which seem to be weaker are necessary, **and those members 
of the body, which we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour, and our unseemly parts have more abundant 
seemliness, “and our seemly parts have no need. But God tempered 
the body together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked, *that there should be no division in the body, but that 


those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22 dAXda wodde padrov. ‘ Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con- 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness:’ alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit- 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the 
, same strain of argument as Salta 
the basis of ix.'3-15, a 
to the natural feelings ey) specs ae 
the subject of dress. 

7a dodevérrepa, GTYLOTEpA, d- 
oxnpova, are best left andebned. 
as the Apostle has left them; 
the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in- 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe- 


cifying any. 

trdpxew here seems to retain 
its classical sense, ‘ to be in their 
own nature weak ;’ distinguish- 
ed from elva: in verse 23, ‘to be 
by general consent unhononred.” 

23 rin wepiribenev. The word 
mepirenev (comp. Matt. xxvil. 
28; Mark xv. 17) points to 
dress ; and if s0, Ty77v may pos- 
sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LXX, for ‘a 
covering of the eyes.’ 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, is pro- 
bably one chief point of the con- 
trast. 

24 6 Oeds cuvexépacey, ‘God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.’ 

25 The particular expressions 
used here, ocxicpa, Hepipvaow, 
WAOXEL, SofdLerar, ovyxaiper, ‘ 
vision,’ ‘care,’ ‘suffering,’ ‘ glory,” 

‘joy,’ may all be taken for the 
physical and involuntary sym- 
pathy of the human frame, as 
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the members should have the same care one for another. 


%And whether 


one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be 


honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 
*8And God set some in the church, 


Christ and members in particular. 


Chrysostom explains aipel, 
‘The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.’ But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu- 
ral phenomena ; and that in this 
pe aliocaon he has strayed be- 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con- 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo- 
ken in verses 14-19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in vil. 13, ix. 19-22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
in 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29: ‘ That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (7 pépyuva) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak? (ris 
doGever) and I am not weak ?’ 

26 dofdlera:, ‘glorified.’ If 
this has any precise reference 
to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi- 
ficance (as in verse 23, xi. 2-14) 
which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) 
to which it probably would al- 
lude. 

27 tpets 5€ Core copa xpurrov 
Kat peAn ex pépovs. The greater 
elevation of the previous passage 


"7 Now ye are the body of 


had prepared the way for the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica- 
tion. ‘But you, the Christian 
society,—as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,—you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.’ Compare 
vi. 15: ‘know ye not that your 
bodies (i.e. your individual bo- 
dies) are members of Christ ?’ 

28-30 This general applica- 
tion is now unfolded in detail: 
ovs pev Eero 6 Oeds ev TH exxAy- 
cig, corresponds to viv & 6 Oeds- 
ero ra péAn, in verse 18: ‘ As 
in the natural body He placed 
the various limbs, so “in the 
Church” (é& 77 éxxAnoig being 
used with especial reference to. 
the public meetings, comp. xi. 
20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.’ It is evi- 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11-16: (1) 
that he is speaking here, not of" 
offices, but of gifts: (2) that the 
gifts which he enumerates were 
not enjoyed by two or three or- 
ders only, but by the whole of 
the Christian society. 

ovs pév would naturally have 
required ots d¢in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for mpi&rov, dSevrepov, 
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exk\noig mpatov amoarddous, SevTepoy mpogdytas, TpiTov 
id 

dwWacKddous, ereta Suvdpets, ereta” yapiopata iaparwv, 


avrurypes, KuBepyvices, yern ywooor. 


29 un) WayTes 


GméoTo\o; py TavTes Tpodytat; py mavres SiddoKadot; 


® elra, 


first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
after that gifts of healings, helps, insights, divers kinds of tongues. *Are 


tpirov, as that again is exchanged 
for érecra, érevra. 

ero refers to the first founda- 
tion of the Church. This enu- 
meration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8-10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri- 
ority in time) less concrete t 
the second. To a certain extent 
the gifts of ‘knowledge and 
wisdom,’ correspond to the offices 
of ‘Apostles, prophets, and 
teachers.’ ‘ Apostles’ are placed 
first, as the founders of the 
Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, and 
Rev. xxi. 14), and as endowed 
in the highest degree with spi- 
ritual gifts. The name expresses 
the character of those who had 
either been immediately sent 
forth by Christ Himself, or who 
had been raised to a level with 
the Twelve by direct revelations 
from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of ‘ pro- 
Pe ’ with ‘ Apostles,’ compare 

ph. 1. 20; iv. 11. For the word 
itself see ch. xiv. 

29 dddoxaXor, ‘teachers.’ These 
also are noticed in Eph. 
iv. 11; Acts xi. 1, in 
the same order, and by implica- 
tion in Rom. xii. 7. The name 
expresses the function of regular 
teaching or expounding, as dis- 
tinct from the inspired and im- 
passioned preaching of the ‘ pro- 


* Teachers.’ 


phets.’ Of all these ‘ gifts ’ it is 
the one which approaches most 
nearly to an established order of 
clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com- 
are verses 9,10. Two are added 
ere, which are there not ex- 

pressly named, ‘helps’ 
(avrAnves) and ‘ 
vernments ’ merce). If, as 
is possible, they designate gi 
like those ichitabied Ta the cats 
logous part of the enumeration 
in verses 8, 10; then none are 
more likely to be alluded to than 
the two here omitted, viz. ‘ in- 
terpretation of tongnes’ (épu7- 
vela ~yAwooov), and ‘ discern- 
ments of spirits’ (Svaxpices avev- 
parov). 

dyriAyins as used in the LXX. 

is not (like d:axovia) help minis- 
tered by an inferior to a supe- 
rior, but by a superior to an in- 
ferior (see Ps, lxxxix. 18; Ecclus. 
xi. 12, li. 7); and thus, whilst 
inapplicable to the ministrations 
of the deacon to the presbyter, 
would well express the various 
helps rendered by those who had 
the gift of interpretation, to the 
congregation at large, or to those 
who were vainly struggling to 
express themselves intelligibly in 
their strange accents. ‘Govern- 
xuBépynots, which inthe ™en%-’ 

New Testament occurs only here, 
is in the L:XX. always used as 
the rendering of nidiann, * wise 


‘ Helps.’ 
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penvevovew ; 


all apostles ? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all miracles? “have all 
the gifts of healing ! do all speak with tongues? do all interpret ? 





foresight,’ &c., as in Prov. i. 5, 
xi. 14, xxiv. 6. So im the un- 
published ‘ Glosses on the Pro- 
verbs,’ quoted by Schleusner, it 
is explained as érorjpn rov 
mparropevwy, and in Hesychius 
(apparently in explanation of 








would exactly accord with the 
‘discernments of spirits,’ and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide; 
and we should then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 


this very passage), xvBepvjoes | refer in verse 30, ‘ Do all inter- 
are said to be mpovonrixai érurry- | pret P’ 
po. xat ppovnces. This meaning 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. XII. 1—30. 


With regard to the gifts of the Spirit, you must not confine your 
appreciation of them to any one class. If you compare your 
present state with the blind unconscious condition in which 
you were before your conversion, you must be aware that even 
the simple acknowledgment of Christ as your Lord, which you 
made at your conversion, was an utterance of the Spirit of 
God; and you may therefore conceive that, however various 
are the gifts bestowed upon you, they all equally proceed from 
the breath of the Spirit ; even as the services which they enable 
you to perform are all wrought for the one Master whom you 
acknowledged at your conversion; and as the effects which 
they produce are produced by the power of God from whom 
the Spirit comes. And as they allissue from the same source, 
so they have all the same end, namely, the benefit of others. 
This unity of origin and object ts in no way contradicted by 
the variety of the gifts, moral, preternatural, or spiritual, and 
may be illustrated by the analogy between the framework of 
the human body and that of the body of Christ, which is the 
very form assumed by the Christian society in consequence of 
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its participation in these spiritual gifts. In the human body 
no one limb or organ is allowed to separate itself from the 
rest, or absorb the rest into itself, without self-destruction ; so 
that, on the one hand, the independence of the separate senses 
is preserved, and, on the other hand, the unity of the organtsa- 
tion as a whole; and the consequence of this joint variety and 
unity is a mutual dependence of the several limbs and faculties 
upon each other, so that even the most insignificant and 
obscure have parts to perform, which the general consent of 
mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. Now, what the 
several limbs are in the natural body, that the individuals 
who compose the Christian society are in the body of Christ. 
Every individual believer has some gift, but not the same. 
There are the Apostles, the messengers of Christ Himself, the 
prophets with their inspired utterances, the teachers with 
their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the discerners of spirits, the speakers with tongues; these are 
all different from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others’ functions. 
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THE MIRACLES 


AND THE ORGANISATION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Turs Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in 
the Christian society during the first century. They resolve 
themselves into two classes: (1) Those which relate , 

to healing, and which exactly correspond with the Balle: 
description of the miracles of Peter and John,' and 

with the allusions in James v. 14, 15: ‘ Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church: and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;’ and in Mark xvi. 18: ‘They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’ (2) The gifts of 
teaching, which are here classed under the names of a 

‘ prophets,’ ‘teachers,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom,’ are ae 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 

which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 
speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
are expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 13, of ‘the Spirit speaking in the disciples,’ and ‘ guiding 
them into all truth.’ And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8: ‘ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; . . . or he that 
teacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ;’ Eph. iv. 7, 11: ‘ Unto every one of us is given 
grace .... He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers;’ 1 Pet. iv. 
10, 11: *‘ As every man had received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another. . . . If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.’ The Apostle seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40: ‘ I think that I also (i.e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.’ Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongues, there will be another occasion to speak 


1 Acta lii. 1-10, v. 12-16, ix. 33-42, 
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in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called ‘ in- 
spiration ;’ and although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing ; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
Universal imply a state of things in the Apostolical age, which 
diffusion of has certainly not been seen since. On particular oc- 
these ents: casions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con- 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals ; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main- 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all 
or the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief 
in the importance and novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Divine 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole manifestation, 
Modera. 224 also as affording a lesson to after times, is 
tion in the the manner in which the Apostle approaches the 
abe subject, and the inference which he draws from it. 
appealto His object in enumerating these gifts is, not to en- 
the gifts. large on their importance, or appeal to them as 
evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon his readers 
the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. Such 
a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
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ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order, 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro- 
duction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It x. ao 
has been truly observed, that the great glory of the trine of 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of %cil 
a truth before unknown, as the communication of 
that truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of caste and 
exclusion. But even in the Chosen People this universal 
sympathy with each other, and with the common objects of 
the nation, can hardly be said to have been fulfilled as it was 
intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feel- 
ing of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. 
It was Greece, and not Judma, which first presented the sight 
of a 7dXs or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social duties, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en- 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil. It was a Roman fable, and not an Eastern 
parable, which gave to the world the image of a ‘ body politic,’ 
in which the welfare of each member depended on the welfare 
of the rest. And it is precisely this thought which, whether 
in conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to the 
Apostle, by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of the 
Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various members were to perform their several parts,— 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to 
be authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hier- 
archy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after 
times the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of 


1 Pg. cxxxiii. 1-3. For the fre- | Agrippa, see Heydenreich and Wet- 
quent use of the figure first known | stein ad loc. 
through the fable of Menenius 
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Butler’s Sermons on the general constitution of human nature 
and of human society. The principle of co-operation, as gene- 
rally acknowledged in the economical and physical well-being 
of man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im- 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract as the promotion of man’s moral welfare might be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal was re- 
quired to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vastness. The direct object, therefore, of Christian co- 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
parison of the Church with the human body might in one re- 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the braim or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive; therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the 
Apostle assigned exclusively to Christ Himself.' 

This idea of Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper; by the co-operation of the whole community 
in the expulsion or restoration of offenders ; by the absence, as 
would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of govern- 
ment or constitution; and, inthe Church of Jerusalem, by the 
community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 
Applica. termination of the Apostolical age, been either greatly 
ae : the modified or had ceased to exist; and the gifts, from 
stetement Which the institutions derived their life and spirit, 
to modern had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, almost, if 
society not altogether, vanished away. But the general 
truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is still ap- 
plicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety of all 
civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian society 
was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; what was 
supplied to it im its first stage by miraculous intervention, is 





1 For this whole subject of the | times, see the instructive passages in 
idea of the early Church and its Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, 
relations to the institutions of later | pp. 149, 150. 
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to be sought for now in the natural faculties and feelings 
which it has comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter! have said of the diversity and relative import- 
ance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of 
imagination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of 
beneficence. Variety and complexity are the chief charac- 
teristics of civilisation ; and it isone of the many indications 
of the new birth of the world involved in the introduction of 
the Gospel, that these very same qualities, by which human 
society is now carried on in nations and in Churches, should 
thus appear impressed on the face of primitive Christianity. 
A new word has lately come into existence, to express the ne- 
cessary interdependence of men and of nations; but no better 
definition of ‘ solidarity’ can be given than the old words here 
first uttered: ‘ Whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it.’ 


1 Rom. xii. 6-8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 10,11. See Arnold’s Ser- 
mons, vol, ii. 217 vi. 300. 
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Love, THE Greatest oF GIFTS. 
XII, 31—XIII. 18. 


THE Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed anything in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he 
suddenly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions 
has brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which 
the Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and 
that, though the most startling, the least ugeful. Already, in 
speaking of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them- 
selves, and how little of others; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: ‘ Characterem amoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientize, quem Jacobus item iis, ad quos scripsit, 
cap. il, 17, attemperavit, utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. vii. 1.’ 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
1 Aydin. ‘ Caritas’ was diverted from its usual meaning 

eee by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from 
a feeling that the Latin ‘amor’ was not sufficiently spiritual. 
And from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been de- 
rived the words by which its force has been usually expressed 
in French, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself 
‘ charity ’ would not be an unsuitable rendering. But in English 
the limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much 
narrowed its sense, that the simpler term ‘ Love,’ though too 
general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. 
It is used in the German Versions (Liebe), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is still in the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St, John. 
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81 Zndroure S€ Ta xapiopara Ta “peilovas Kat er. xa? 
e eae Sty DEL 128 A , 
vrepBodnv Gdov vu Seixvupe. XII. ‘day trais yAdooas 
tav avOpadrrav had@ Kai Tov ayydéwr, ayamny S€é wy Exo, 


4 


* rd xpelrrova. 


yéyova xadkos Hyav  KipBadov draddlov. ?>Kdy evo 


b wad édy, 


31But seek zealously the greater gifts: and yet show I unto you a 
more excellent way. xm. 'Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, yet have not Love, I am become sounding brass or a 


clanging cymbal. 


1 fyAovre 82 ra xapiopara Ta 
peiLova, ‘The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the 
others.’ That such is the mean- 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. 1, where ‘rather ~ ye 
may prophesy’ corresponds to 
: the bee gifts ” here. P For the 
bad sense implied in ¢yAotre 
compare verse 4 (ov {yAor). For 
@ similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, ‘ They 
zealously affect you ({yAotcr), 
but not well... . But it is good 
to be zealously affected ({nAod- 
oOo) always in a good thing.’ 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before, com- 
pare tt. xxii. 23: ‘These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

xa? tnrepBodjy is to be taken 
with dddv. Compare dyaprwids 
xa? tmrepBodrry, like ‘par ezcel- 
lence,’ Rom. vii. 13. 

éddv, ‘ way of life.’ Compare 
the use of 7 580s for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 14, 22. 


good of 


2And though I have prophecy and understand all 


XIII. 1-3 There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 
Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be : 
; (1) The gift of tongues, verse 


(2) The gift of prophecy, and 
knowledge, and of faith, verse 


(3) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts, verse 


And in each case the conclu- 
Sion corresponds to the expres- 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7-25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men- 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 
vill. 13, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based onarealfeeling. ‘Though 
the utterances of this gift in- 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious ; 
yet without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but jarring 
and unmeaning discord. For 
the phrase ‘men and angels,’ 
comp. iy. 9. 
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mpognreiay Kat eld@ TA pvoTipla TavTa Kal Tacay THY 
yaow, Kai éay €yw Tacay THY TinTW aOTeE Spy *peHoTd- 
vat, ayamny €é un exw, ovber ety. °° Kav Wopiow wavta 


® peOiordvey. 


>» obdéy. 


* «al ddy Youl(w. 


secrets and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I could 


remove mountains, but have not Love, I am nothing. 


XaArxds 7xav, ‘sounding brass,’ 
is a general name for 
Sounding musical § instruments 
(not a trumpet, for 
which he would have used the 
word odAmyé, a8 in xiv. 8). 
dAadafov, ‘clanging.’ In Ps. 
cl. 5, two different kinds of cym- 
bal are spoken of, rendered by 
the LXX. cupBdrors eiyyors, and 
xupBdros dAarkaypod, ‘the 
well-tuned cymbal,’ and ‘ the loud 
cymbal.’ The last is the one 
here alluded to. Apion the gram- 
marian was called the ‘cymbalum 
mundi.’ (Plin. Preef. Hist. Nat.) 
The force of the epithets depends 
on the unmeaning character of 
the sound of cymbals, compared 
with the significance of real 
music; compare xiv. 7, where 
the same contrast is implied be- 
tween the gift of tongues and the 
gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to speak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. For its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9,10; and Rom. xi. 6. 

2 mdvTa Ta pvoTypia, ‘the 
whole range of God’s secrets.’ 
(An inexact expression for ¢ida 
Ta proripia wadvta Kal éxw racav 
Tv yvoow.) Comp. Rom. xi. 
33, wacav ryv yroow ‘all the 
knowledge in the world.’ 

Tacav wiorw, ‘all the 
faith in the world,’ in the same 


SAnd though I 


sense as in xii. 9. For the phrase 
‘to move mountains,’ 
compare our Lord's More, 
saying in Matt. xvii. 
20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 


been a proverbial expression. 


Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad loc. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21, 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called ‘ uprooters of 
mountains.’ Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, 
and the Eastern proverb, ‘Man 
may go to man, but not moun- 
tain toman:’ and the legends of 
similar miracles of St. Gre 

of Cesarea and of St. Nonnosus, 
in Estius. 

ovdev eius, ‘though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, I am nothing.’ 

3 From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, 
he proceeds to the outward ex- 
pressions of Love itself. 

Kav Youiow mwdvra Ta trdp- 

ovrd pov, according to J cg 
the use of Youle, in 
Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, may 
be taken in the general sense of 
‘supplying food, governing, like 
wori{w, & double accusative, so 
that here rov wrwyxov must be 
understood. But it may also be, 
according to the etymology, ‘If 
I divide all my goods into mor- 
sels.’ Coleridge in a MS. note 
on this passage says: ‘Thetrue 
and most significant sense is, 
“‘ Though I dole away in mouth- 
fuls all my property or estates.” 
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Td UrapxorTd pov, “Kay rapad@ Td TG pov iva *Kav- 


® xal édy. 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. fva xavyfhowpa:. 


dole away all my goods, and though I give my body to be burned, yet 


have not Love, it profiteth me nothing. 


Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense Rabin 
are syringed away in farthin 
to herds of be 4 hak Geet 
feel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical Yopiow P’ 

The Received Text and Lach- 
mann, on the authority of C. D. 
G. and the Latin MSS. read iva 
xavOyoupa. Lachmann in his 
first edition, on the authority of 
A.B., reads, iva xavyy- 
_owopa, If the former 
be burned’ reading, tva xavOpowpen, 
be correct, the sense would be 
that, as in the first clause he ex- 
cludes services to men, so here he 
excludes zeal for God. And the 
warning would apply to such spu- 
rious martyrdoms as took place 
from time to time in the early 
Church, not from conscience, but 
from ambition. Compare Cy- 
prian’s Letters ; Hieron. ad. Gal. 
v.; and the story (quoted by 
Heydenr. ad loc.) of Sapricius, a 
Christian of Antioch, who, on his 
way to martyrdom, refused to 
forgive his enemy Nicephorus. 
Already in the Apostle’s time 
Gentile instances of such self- 
immolation were well known: 
Calanus burnt himself before the 
army of Alexander. And, still 
more tothe point, another Indian, 
apparently a Buddhist, at Athens, 
in the time of Augustus (Strabo 
xv. 1, 73; Dio Cass. liv. 9; Plat. 
Vit. Alex. 69). His tomb at 
Athens may have been seen by 
St. Paul with the inscription 


*Love suffereth long, Love is 


‘Zarmochegas, the Indian from 
Bargosa (i.e. Barygaza), accord- 
ing to the ancient customs of 
India, made himself immortal 
and lies here.’ To this, therefore, 
the Apostle would naturally 
refer, and the very words, zrvpi 
TO copa wapaddvres, are used by 
chee ile Se J. vii. 8. 7) in 
speaking of such Indian fanatics. 
See the whole story well dis- 
cussed by Bishop Laghtfoot (on 
the Colossians, p. 156). He ob- 
serves that it wouldalso illustrate 
the other reading, iva xavyjow- 
pot, the motive of the Buddhist 
at Athens being, according to 
Dio Cassius, tid duroripias or 
els éridegw. This reading (‘that 
I may boast’), of which the con- 
struction, though harsh, is borne 
out by 2 Cor. xi. 16 (ds ddpova 
SéfacGé pe, iva Kaya puxpdv Tt Kav- 
xXjowpat), perhaps agrees better 
with the context. It would seem 
to be still a continuation of the in- 
stances of self-denying benefi- 
cence: ‘Though I sacrifice not 
only my property, but my bodily 
ease and comfort ;’ ‘though I give 
up,’ not strictly the life (which 
would be 7v, as in Acts xv. 
26), but the means of life; what 
in classical Greek would be Bios, 
as distinct from {w7. If so, he 
alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination to main- 
tain himself by his own labour, and 
which was the especial subject of 
his boasting, as of an extraordi- 
nary merit. Compare ix. 27 (t7rw- 
milo pov 7d copa), and ix. 15, 16, 
where, as here, he applies to it 
the same expression xavxnpa. 
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Ojowpa, ayamrnv S€ pn Exo, *ovPev aperovpas. 47 ayarn 

paxpobupet, xpnoreverar y ayamn, ov {ydor [7 ayamrn]), 

ov TepTrepeverat, ov duciovrat, >ovK adoynpovel, ov Cyret 

TH EAUTHS, OV tapokvverat, ov Noyileras Td KaKdv, Sov 

xaipe. emi Ty aducia, ovyyaipe Sé€ TH adnOeig, ‘ravra 
* ovdéy, 


kind ; Love envieth not; vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up,® doth 
not behave herself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh not evil, *rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth, 
*beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 


‘It profiteth me nothing.’ This 
is said to express that, in spite of 
such vast exertions, no result 
follows. Compare Matt. xvi. 
26: ‘What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world ?’ 

4-7 He now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he per- 
sonifies Sin, Death, and the Law, 
and in 2 Cor. viii. 12, the virtue 
of Christian Zeal (rpo6vpia), and 
as Wisdom is personified in the 
Books of Proverbs, Wisdom, and 
Kcclesiasticus. The enumeration 
of qualities begins with especial 
reference to the gifts, and then 
rises above them, like the argu- 
ment in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) paxpofvpet, xpnoreverat, ob 
GyAot. Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
case to each of these first three 
attributes. ‘Love bears long 
with offenders ; there is a kind- 
ness in Love; there is no env 
or jealousy (comp. yAotre in xil. 
31) in Love.’ 

(2) seprepeverat, pvovotra, do- 
xnpovet, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love. zrep- 
carpe (from the old Latin 
word ‘ perperus,’ a braggart, see 

Polyb. xxxii. 6, 5, xl. 
ch oh gaan 6, 2), ‘ shows itself off,’ 
as distinguished from 
éraloveterOar, which is ‘to pre- 


tend to qualities which one has 


not.’ (Compare évereprepevoa pny, 
in Cicero ad Att. i. 14.) 


g¢uowtra, ‘i8 inflated with 
vanity,’ see vill. 1. 
doynpover, ‘ is 


cage 
‘eccentric,’ apparently with the 
notion of pride implied (as in 
vii. 36), alluding to the disorders 
occasioned by the use of the 
gifts. See xiv. 40: rdvra évoxn- 
povus ywéoOw. Chrysostom in- 
terprets the word, ‘does not re- 
fuse to perform degrading acts,’ 
as if he had read doxnpovet, in- 
stead of ovx doynpovel. 

(3) od yre ra éavrijs, ov a- 
poéiverar, ov Xoyilerat Td KaxKov. 
These three indicate the unself- 
ish placid qualities. 

ov Cyre, ‘grasps not at her 
own rights’ (what in classical 
Greek is expressed by éAaccoi- 
ofo1), see x. 24, 33. 

ov wapofvverat, ‘18 not pro- 
voked to anger.’ 

ov AoyiLera:, ‘does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the injury she has received.’ 

(4) ob xoiper éxi rp ddexig, 
ovyxaiper TH GAnbeio. All 
these qualities express the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for .this is here the sense of 
dAnfeig as opposed to ddiuig) 
are here personified as well as 
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oreyel, Tavra mMurTevEel, TaVTa Edrile, TavTa viropEever. ®7 
Gyan ovdémote *tinte. etre S€ mpodyrtetat, KaTapynOn- 
govras* ere yAW@ooaL,” TavcorTaL’ ETE yvaots, KaTapyn- 


® derlare:. 


things. 


> Note. MS. C. is deficient between yAdocat] and [ney 7 ray, xv. 40. 


®Love never faileth. But whether there be prophecies, they 


shall vanish away ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 


Love, and the sense is, ‘She has 
no pleasure in the advance of 
Wickedness, but she shares the 
joy of the triamph of Goodness.’ 
Compare 3 John, 4. 

mwayra oréye. may be :— 

(1) ‘conceals faults in a 
neighbour ;’ according to the 
«Bears a) S°Neral sense of Prov. 
things’ x. 12. oréyw in Ecclus. 
(ory). viii, 17, 18 thus used: 
‘Consult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel ’ (oréfa). 
And in classical writings, com- 

are Eur. Phoen. 1214; Soph. 
hil. 136; Cid. Tyr. 341; Thuc. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the 
s0 understood, compare 

an interpretation sometimes put 
on 1 Pet. iv. 8, dydwry xadvrre 
awdyOos dpapriav. But xadvrrw 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
iv. 7; Ps. xxx. 1; Clem. Ep. 
ad Cor. i. 49, is probably used 
for ‘ covering,’ not in the sense of 
‘concealment,’ but of ‘ expiation.’ 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) ‘bears all 
things,’ i.e. ‘endures,’ or, ‘18 
proof against,’ ‘all reproaches 
and hardships,’ which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other passages where it occurs 
in the N. T. (1 Cor. ix. 12: 1 
Thess. iii. 1,5). The metaphor 
is taken froma ship or roof which 
does not leak (Aésch. Suppl. 134; 
Thuc. ii. 94; Plat. Rep. 621; 
Crit. 111, D.), or troops warding 
off an assault (Thuc. iv. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 82), or ice bear- 


ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read orépyet 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 
that occurs in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumera- 
tion of orépya, murrever, éAmiler 
agree with the subsequent men- 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

mavra mioreve, mavra eile, 
mwavra wrouéeve. All these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. ‘She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust, she 
hopes all good of every one, she 
endures all vexations.’ But the 
words, zioris, Aris, tropovn, 
having acquired a religious sense 
by their frequent use in relation 
to God, here rise above their con- 
text; and so the earthly sphere 
within which his view of Love has 
hitherto been confined, breaks 
away, and in the next verse he 
ascends a loftier height to tell 
us of its future fortunes, tropever 
especially leading him to it, by 
the higher sense which it has 
here, as in Rom. v. 4, and which 
thus distinguishes it from oréye. 

8 y aydary ovdérore = rrimrre. 
‘This is the last and crowning 
glory of Love, that it is im- 
perishable.’ 

wire, ‘loses its strength ;’ so 
Rom. ix. 6: ovy ofov 8 dre éxmér- 
twoxey © oyos Tov Oeot, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33; Isa. xxviii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
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Onoerar. éx pépous yap ywooKope Kat éx pépovs Tpo- 


mrevopev’ “oray dé EAP 76 TédeLov, “Td Ex pepous Ka- 
tapynOyoerar. “ore qunv vymios, édddouy was vimos,” 


Eppdvovy ws vimios, édoyilopnv ws vamos: OTe° yéyova 

Gvnp, KaTApynka Ta TOV vytriov. 1 Bdéropey yap apte dv 
" * rére v6. > &s whos éAdAour, etc. © Bre 3¢, 

there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. °For we know in part and we 

prophesy in part : }°but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 


in part shall vanish away. 1! When I was a babe, I spake as a babe, I 
understood as a babe, I thought as a babe: since I am become a man, I 


have made the things of a babe to vanish away. ™ For now we see through 


‘closes. But St. Paul now re- 
turns to the especial object for 
which he had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma- 
nence of Love with the perish- 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

‘Prophecy,’ ‘tongues,’ and 
‘knowledge,’ are mentioned, as 
being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 1 
and 2. 

‘Knowledge’ is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xt. 
8; and the limitations of it, al- 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

g éx pépovs. The stress is on 
these words: ‘Only partial 
glimpses of the truth are re- 
vealed in prophecy ; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.’ 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2: ‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ 

10 Grav S€ Ay 1d ré&daov. 
We should more naturally say, 
‘When we go to that which is 
perfect.’ He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 
‘When that which is perfect is 
come to us.’ 


11 He here once more returns 
to himself, as the representative 
of man in general; and ,,_. 
the ilustration which child’ 
follows is probably sug- (”#**°*)- 
gested by the word réAcov, ‘ per- 
fect,’ ‘full-grown,’ réAcos and 
viprvos being naturally opposed 
to each other as in 1. 6, i111. 1. 
In the word wyrws (‘infant,’ 
rather than ‘child’) he follows 
out his etymological scent of the 
word (‘speechless,’ as infans in 
Latin), and uses it in this pas- 
sage to express the imperfection 
of the loftiest sounds of earth, 
compared with what shall be 
hereafter. The several words 
used have a perceptible, though 
remote, reference to the three 
gifts just before mentioned. ‘The 
gift of tongues shall be as the 
feeble articulations of an infant’ 
(for AaA@, as applied to those 
gifts, see xiii. 1, xiv. 2-6, 23): 
‘the gift of prophecy and dis- 
cernment of spirits shall be as 
an infant’s half-formed thoughts’ 
(ppoveity has the double sense of 
‘thoughts,’ and of ‘ wisdom:’ 
compare the analogous use of 
copia and xvBepvices in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy): 
‘the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea- 
sonings’ (compare viii. 2: ‘If 
any man think that he knoweth 
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€o0m7Tpov €év aiviypatt, TOTE O€ TPdawroY Tpos TPOTwrTOV" 
» 

aptTt yweoKw €x pépous, TéTe S€ eruyvdcopar Kabas Kat 
€reyvarOnv: Bruvi S€ péver miotis édmis ayaan, Ta Tpia 
tavtTa: peilwy Sé€ rovTwy H ayarn. 

a glass darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then shall 


I know even as also I am known. 


18And now abideth Faith Hope Love, 


these three ; but the greatest of these is Love. 


anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know’). 

dre in classical Greek would 
be éredy. 

12 & éodrrpov may be: (1) 
‘through a window’ (of 
transparent stone, or 
whatever other  sub- 
stance was used for admitting 
light into ancient houses), in 
which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, ‘ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, Moses 
saw through a bright glass.’ 
(Wetstein, Schéttgen ad loc.) 

But (2) more _ probably 
‘through the means of a mirror,’ 
48 in James i. 23; and for the 
sense, compare 2 Cor. ii. 18. 
Ancient mirrors were usually 
{not of glass, but) of polished 
metal. The expression, ‘ through 
(8a) @ mirror,’ may arise from 
‘the illusion that what is seen in 
the mirror seems to be behind it, 
and so seen through it. 

év aiviypari, ‘in a dark simili- 
tude,’ ‘in a mystery’ (in the 
modern sense of that word). 

mpoourrov mpos tpoawrov. The 
whole sentence has an allusion 
to the vision of God by Moses, 
as in 2 Cor. ii. 18. Comp. 2 
Cor. v. 7, ov da eldovs; and 
Numb. xii. 8: ordpa xara oropa 
Aacdyow aira, év eda, cal ov Sv 
aivypatrwv, Kal ray Sogav xvupiou 
€ 

éx peépous, x. Tt. XA. ‘now my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as full as the Divine know- 
ledge.’ For the same conscious- 


‘ Through 
@ glass.’ 


ness of this contrast, see viil. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; 2 Cor. in. 5; Phil, 
iii. 12. Philo de Cherub. § 32, 
pp. 159, 160: viv Gre Cope yro- 
popeba. padrov 7 yvwpiLoper. 

13, Having dwelt on the tran- 
sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these have is the greatest. 

vuvi 5¢ is (not ‘at this present 
time,’ distinguished from the 
fature, which would be expressed 
as in verse 12 by dpri, but) ‘ as it 
is,’ ‘as matters stand, amidst the 
perishable nature of all besides.’ 
(Comp. vi d& éypaya, v. 11; 
vovi de xpurros eyrryeprat, xv. 20.) 

paver. . . TaTpia ravra, ‘there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.’ 

e has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished to 
indicate that they also were im- 
mortal, Comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, 
‘your work of faith and labour 
of love, and patience of hope: ’ 
1 Thess. v. 8, ‘the breastplate of 
faith and love; and for an hel- 
met, the hope of salvation :’ and 
Col. i. 4, 5, ‘ your faith in Christ 
Jesus and the love which ye 
have to all the saints, for the 
hope that is laid up for you in 
heaven.’ They are specially 
mentioned as being those quali- 
ties which most evidently raise 
man to a higher world. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XII. 31—XIII. 13. 


Such is the variety of gifts set before you; all necessary, none to 
be despised. But if there be any at which youaim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best ; and 
even if you attain these, remember that there is a loftier height,. 
a serener heaven beyond, in comparison with which all, even 
the best, are as nothing. LOVE alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 

. discord; LOVE alone can give reality to the revelations of pro- 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith ; LOVE 
alone can give value even to the most heroic outward acts of 
self-denial and beneficence. Look at her as she stands before 
you, portrayed in her full proportions ; look at her kind un- 
ruffied countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries ; 
look at her freedom from the envy with which you regard eack 
other’s gifts ; look at her freedom from the display, the false 
pretensions, the vulgar insolence which disgrace your public 
meetings ; look at her refusal to press her own rights, to take 
offence, or to bear malice: how unlike your selfish and litie 
gious spirit ; look at her sympathy with all that is good; her 
endurance, her trustful and hopeful character, embracing as 
tt does all that is greatest in her two accompanying graces, 
FaitH and Horr. She continues, and so will they with 
her. For look, lastly, at her imperishable freshness ; what a 
contrast to the transitory character of ull other gifts. The 
gift of tongues shall cease of itself when the occasion for it is 
gone. The gifts of prophecy and of knowledge, being in their 
own nature imperfect and partial, shall pass away when this 
earthly system shall pass away hefore the coming of that 
which is perfect. Then, and not before, shall the inarticulate 
utterances and the half-formed conceptions of our present 
infantine state be exchanged for the full-grown faculties of 
the man; then, and not before, shall the dimly seen images 
of the earthly glass be exchanged for that perfect vision of 
Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses when he stood with 
unveiled face on the mount, and received in his countenance: 
the reflected glory of God Himself. But till that time is 
come, we can conceive of the future only through these three 
great gifts, which exist now, and will continue hereafter ; 
namely, FaitH and Hops, which live as the handmaids of 
the greatest of all, LOVE. 
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THE APOSTOLICAL DocTRINE oF LOVE. 


‘THe foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle ,. 
finds its climax here, as that to the Romans in the ofthe 
conclusion of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, Epistle. 
in the 11th. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before 
in the Corinthian Church met their ‘true correction in this one 
gift. To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with 
their factions, their intellectual excitements, their false preten- 
sions, it was all-important. Without this bond of Love he 
felt that the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to 
pieces, just as its civil society in former times had appeared 
to philosophers and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, 
without the corresponding virtue of dvA/a or mutual harmony. 
‘Therefore, although in a digression, he rises with the subject 
into the passionate fervour which in him is only produced 
by a directly practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical 
panegyrics on particular virtues, which are to be found in 
Philo and similar writers, every word of the description tells 
with double force, because it is aimed against a real enemy. 
It is as though, wearied with the long discussions against the 
sins of the Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell 
by which they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after 
sentence with the triumphant cry of ‘ Eureka.’ 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage 
in this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed : 
“to all but one in ten thousand,’ it has been well said, 
‘ Christian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.’ Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
But the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm ; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety ; the lan- 
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guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. We 
can imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, 
to look up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the 
style of his dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it 
had been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this is the 
earliest detailed description? 

In the first place, the word dydrn is, in this sense, altogether: 
‘Ayden —speulliar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable 
ae fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- 
New Tes- Known to classical Greek. The only passage where 
tament. it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring: 
is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been subse- 
quently corrected by Reiske from dydans dy to the participle 
dyarnowy. The verb dyamdy, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It isin the LXX. we first find it employed, to. 
designate what we call‘love;’ and it is there introduced 
(probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew words ') to. 
represent 20% and 2y (ahab and agab) both words expressive 
of passionate affection, drawn from the idea of panting, aspiring 
after a desired object. The substantive dydzrn is used almost 
entirely for sexual love, namely, in Jer. ii 2; 2 Sam, xiii. 15, 
and throughout the Canticles. It only occurs besides, in a 
more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1,6. But in Wisdom vi. 19, 
aydrn THpnots vopwy tratoeias ; on the other hand, in Prov. 
x. 12, it is ¢iAda. In all these instances the word is probably 
suggested by the Hebrew feminine form 7308 (ahabah). In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, when used simply, and 
unexplained, it is equivalent to benevolence based on religious 
motives. The Old Testament (in the word ahab) exhibited 
the virtues both of conjugal affection and of friendship ‘ pass- 
ing the love of women,’ as in the case of David; it exhibited 
also, throughout the Psalms, the same passionate devotion 
transferred from man to God; it exhibited, lastly, the same 
feeling emanating from God Himself towards His peculiar 
people, the spouse of His choice, the daughter of Zion. The 


1 So amongst others Sapis is used | Bapos for bamah, a high tt See 
as the translation of birah, a palace; | Appendix to ‘ Sinai and alestine,” 
¥7, for gai, a ravine, and gui, people; {| § 81. 
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Greek world exhibited in a high degree the virtue of personal 
friendship, which was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to give 
its name (@vAzZa) to affection generally. Domesticand conjugal. 
affection, strictly speaking, there was not. The word which 
most nearly approaches to the modern notion of love (Zpws) ex- 
pressed either a merely sensual admiration of physical beauty, 
or, in the philosophical language of Plato, an intellectual 
admiration of ideal beauty. The writers who at Alexandria 
united the last efforts of Grecian philosophy with the last 
efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in one sense beyond 
both the Old Testament and also the Greek literature, though 
in another sense below them both. Benevolence to man, as. 
man, expressed in the word ‘ philanthropy ’ (¢vAavOpwria’, 
occupies a very prominent position in the writings of Plato. 
But whilst this quality breaks through the narrow limits in 
which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew dispensation was. 
confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an abstraction to. 
be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
completion of all, is the Love, or dydzrn, of the New tts mean- 
Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the ixe- 
Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as wide a sphere as the compre- 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical exem- 
plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality ; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known ; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 


Its origin, 
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ideas derived expressly from what he calls ‘the revelations of 
the Lord.’ It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has 
received the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end of human existence. ‘A new command- 
ment He gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.’ Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that he had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in those 
of St. John. To the minds of both these great Apostles, amidst 
all their other diversities, ‘Love’ represented the chief fact 
and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly doubt 
that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the example 
or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the concurrence 
of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong testimony to its 
derivation from a common source superior to them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view 
of Love with the later representations of it :— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, is a strik- 
ing proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word ‘Charity’ (derived from the 
Latin! version of aydan) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for ‘almsgiving,’ as in the phrases 
an ‘act of charity,’ an ‘ object of charity,’ a ‘charitable insti- 
tution.’ Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘ though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth mre nothing,’ it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
‘though I have in its fullest extent “ Charity ” in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not “ Charity ” 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 





1 See note on xiii. 1, 
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fiteth me nothing.’ And this primitive contrast between the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the more 
remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that have 
tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue of 
which it is but one form, Of the five articles of the Mussul- 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the word correspond- 
ing to ‘duty’ or ‘ righteousness ’ had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence.' In the Greek Church, 
although the word for‘ Love’ (dyd7) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the word for ‘ Mercy’ (renpoovvn) 
has been corrupted into the visible acts of mercy—so much s0 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap- 
peared; and we know it now only in ‘ eleemosynary ’ institu- 
tions, or in the more familiar form ‘alms,’ in which the out- 
ward contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inward spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu- 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in which the English word ‘ Charity’ 
is sometimes used,—namely, ‘toleration’ or ‘ forbearance,’ 
as when we speak of a ‘charitable construction,’ in ‘ charity 
with our neighbours.’ But this sense, though founded on the 
words which describe Charity as ‘ thinking no evil,’ and ‘not 
easily provoked, : inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian Love, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving without Love, so there may be 
toleration without Love. -Here, again, our conceptions of 
Charity soon ‘come to an end,’ but this new ‘commandment’ 
of Christ and His Apostle ‘is exceeding broad.’ 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees with St. John’s representa- 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis- 
pensation, In the great controversies which have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both asa 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations have been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 


1 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 9. ; 
R 
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specting the nature of subordinate gifts, such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacraments or the modes of Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supremacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing of all the ways of approach to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal ; that even Faith and Hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fénelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of ‘ Christian.’ This chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. ‘Nothing,’ says John Wesley, ‘is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, “ This is my religion: that which is 
described in the thirteenth chapter of the Corinthians.” Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, “ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every Jew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.” He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged might) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion.”! 

‘The Scripture that the Baron de Rentz most studied next 
to the Life of our Blessed Saviour, to qualify himself for all good 
works, was St. Paul’s description of Charity, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. And whosoever 
is exercised in the virtues there described will not run in vain, 
nor labour in vain.’? 

‘ Deus non est fides,’ says Bengel, ‘Deus non est spes, sed 
Deus est Amor.’ 


1 Wesley, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 46. 
* Ibid. Life of M. de Rentz. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING, 
XIV. 1—40, 


AT this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of ‘ prophesying,’ or of the ‘ prophets.’ The 
word ‘ Prophet’ (zrpod@7jrys) was derived in the first ‘Pzo- 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or =™T- 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness of Del- 
phi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In a metaphori- 
cal sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods or 
Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best equi- 
valent of the nabi or ‘ prophet’ of the Old Testament. Ac- 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. Itis true that the name is applied 
to Zacharias and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ.? 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special sign 
of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. ‘ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy . . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I will pour out . . . of my Spirit ; and they shall 
prophesy.’? In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, pro- 
phets and prophetesses are described in all Christian congrega- 
tions—at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Cesarea.2 In all the 
Epistles, the gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. 
The Apocalypse is called ‘a prophecy,’‘ and it often mentions 
‘the spirit of prophecy,’ and ‘ the prophets’ in the Christian 
Church.® In all these cases in the New Testament as in the 
Old, and it may be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, 
not that of prediction, but of delivering inspired messages of 


1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 11,46; Mark |. * Acts xiii. 1; xv. 32; xxi. 9. 
xi, 82; Luke i. 67, 76, ii. 36, vii. 4 Rev. i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 18. 
26, 28, 39, xiii. 33; John iv. 19, 5 Ibid. xix. 10; xi. 3, 6, 10, 18; 
ix. 17. Xvi. 6; xviii. 20, 24; xxii. 6, 9. 

? Acts ii. 17, 18. 
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warning, exhortation, and instruction : ‘ building up, exhorting, 
and comforting ;’! ‘ convincing, judging, and making manifest 
the secrets of the heart.’? The ancient classical and Hebrew 
sense prevails everywhere. Epimenides and Mahomet on the 
.one hand, Elijah and Paul on the other, are called ‘ prophets,” 
not because they foretold the future, but because they en- 
lightened the present.® 
II. ‘ The gift of tongues’ is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
Grror contained in this chapter, and the allusions to it 
Tonavss. jn xii, 10, 28, as ‘ divers kinds of tongues’ (yévy 
yAwoooy), and xiii. 1: ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.’ (2) Mark xvi. 17: ‘ They shall speak 
with new tongues’ (yAw@ooas Nadjoovet Kavais). (3) The 
‘descriptions of the gift at the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 
3-21; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6. (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: ‘I 
will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay.’ Eph. v. 18: ‘ Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess (compare Acts u. 13); but be filled 
with the Spirit ; speaking “in” yourselves (Aadodvtes éavrots) 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.’ 1 Thess. v. 19: ‘ Quench 
not the Spirit; despise. not prophesyings.’ 1 Peter iv. 11: 
««“ Hach one as he” has received “a” gift. ... if any 
“one ” speak (AaA<zZ), let him speak as the oracles of God.’ 
The only allusion to this gift as still existing after the 
Apostolic times, is in Ireneus:‘ ‘ We hear many brethren in 
the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the Spirit speak- 
ing in all kinds of languages.’ Manyspeculations occur in the 
later Fathers on the subject; but their historical testimony to 
the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in one sentence 
of Chrysostom, in his comment on this chapter: ‘ This whole 
place is very obscure; but the obscurity is produced by our 
ignorance of the facts described, which are such as then used 
to occur, but now no longer take place.’ 
From these data we may attain the following conclusions :— 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 3. as in Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 
2 Ibid. 24, 25. ing.’ oa 
3 So also ’formerly in English ; Adv. Heer. vi. 6. 
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The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the Apostolical age. ‘ They shall speak with new 1. Its 
tongues.’' The effect on the spectators at the day of ovelty. 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment.? It is described as the 
special mark following upon conversion ® (whether immediately 
before baptism,‘ or immediately after’). It is, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift ‘ of the Spirit,’ that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost: ‘ They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.’® Hence the ‘ speaking with 
tongues’ was the sign that Cornelius had ‘received the Holy 
Spirit.””_ Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the ‘disciples 
at Ephesus, ‘the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.’* Hence the very name of ‘the Spirit’ ‘and 
‘spiritual gifts’ seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument im xiL. 
1-13, and the particular expressions in xiv. 1, 12, 14, 37; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these chapters where the two 2, Ite con- 
are always compared, a8 being, though different, yet ae 
homogeneous (see xii. 10, 28; xiii, 1; xiv. 1-6, with pro 
22-25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts ae ee 
ii, 17-21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than ‘ prophesying ; ’ 
and in Acts xix. 6, the converts are described ‘ speaking with 
tongues and-prophesying.’ ‘To the same effect is the connexion 
in 1 Thess. v. 19, where ‘ quench not the Spirit’ is followed 
by ‘ despise not prophesyings.’ 

It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 3. Deyo. 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and other ex- tional. 
pressions of devotion: ‘pray with a tongue;’ ‘my spirit 
prays;’ ‘I sing in the Spirit;’ ‘thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit ;’° ‘we hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.’!° ‘They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 


’ 1 Mark xvi. 17. S Acta ii. 4. 
: rigs 7; — : der x. 44, 46, 47. 
xvi. 17. i 6. 
* Acts x. 46. ® 1 Cor. xiv. 14-16. 


5 Ibid. xix. 6. 10 Acts ii. 11. 
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nifying God.’! ‘Speaking ... in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody . . . to the Lord, 
giving thanks always.’ ? 

It would appear that these expressions of devotion were out- 
4. Expres- Pourings of the heart and feelings, rather than of the 
sion of the understanding ; so that the actual words and meaning 
feelings. Were almost always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. ‘He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh ot to men, but to God; for no one 
heareth; and in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries; ... he 
that speaketh with a tongue edifieth himself’ [and not the 
Church].2 ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you?’‘ ‘ Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.’®> ‘If I pray with a tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’® ‘If thou 
givest thanks in the Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he 
knoweth not what thou sayest.’” ‘I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.’*® ‘ Making melody in your 
hearts.’® To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: ‘If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they 
not say that ye are mad?’!° ‘QOthers mocking said, They 
are full of new wine.’'! Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the 
injunction ‘to be filled with the Spirit’ and to ‘speak in 
themselves,’ is preceded by the prohibition, ‘ be not drunk with 
wine.’ 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac- 
counts. It was a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 
the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody 
and prayer, which to the speaker himself conveyed an irre- 
sistible sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an 
impression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but 


1 Acta x. 46. 7 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 


: Eph. v. 19. ® Ibid. 19. 

. xiv, 2 _v. 19. 
‘Thi 6 - 10 Toa aa 93. 
5 Ibid. 13. 11 Acts ii 13, 15. 
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not necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 
or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each indi- 
vidual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos- 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,’! it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of ‘ God’s secrets’ (vorypea),? and of ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ ‘ being caught 
into the third heaven,’ and into ‘ Paradise.’® And thus the 
hearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de- 
scribed as being ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ and ‘ hear- 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,’‘ and seeing ‘a door open in 
heaven,’ and ‘a throne set in heaven,’® and ‘the New Jeru- 
‘salem,’ ‘ the river of life,’ and ‘ the tree of life.’ ® 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 5. The 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in ‘Tongues.’ 
the names by which they were called: (1) ‘ Speaking with 
tongues’ (AaXeiy yAwooas);" ‘speaking with a tongue’ 
(AaXa@v yAwoon).® (2) ‘The tongues’ (at yAdoocar);® ‘a 
tongue’ (yAdocav) ;'° ‘kinds of tongues’ (yévn yAwooor)." 
(3) ‘ Speaking with other tongues’ (AaXety érépats yrAWooass),!? 
‘ speaking with new tongues ’ (yA@ooaus Nadjoovewy Kawvais)," 

The use of the word ‘ tongue’ (yA@ooa) need not neces- 
sarily imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by Suddextos.4 We may 
therefore conclude that the word yAdooa was applied to this 
‘spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word,in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expres- 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 10 1 Oor. xiv. 26. 

? Thid. ii. 7, iv. 1, xiv. 2, xv. 51. 11 Tbid. xii. 28. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 4-6. 1? Acts ii. 4 

* Rev. i. 10. 18 Mark xvi. 17. 

> Ibid. iv. 1, 2. 4 Actsi. 19, ii. 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxii, 
© Tbid. xxi. 1, xxii. 1, 2. 2, xxvi. 14. The exceptions are in 
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sions, a8 in Aristotle,' partly from the circumstance that in the 
use of this gift ‘the tongue’ was literally the organ employed, 
the mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 
utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, in xiii. 1, the Apostle says, ‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels’ (rats yAoooas Trav avOpworev 
NANG kal Tov ayyédwv), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9, he says, ‘So, ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (dia ths yAdoons) a clear sound,” 
he uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, ‘speaking with a tongue’ (Aador 
ywoon). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro- 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions ‘ kinds of tongues,’ * ‘ new tongues,’ ® 
‘ other tongues, ‘ though they need not of necessity imply any- 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the ‘speaker with tongues’ toa ‘ barbarian ’® (i.e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign 
languages—‘ other tongues and other lips’ (érepoyA@ocos Kat 
xelreow érépwv) °—spoken of in Isaiah xxviii. 11. And such, 
however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of 
Pentecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there 
assembled, and the expressions’ ‘every man heard them in 
his own language’ (+7 idl Svadéxt@), ‘ how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born?’ ‘ we hear them 
speak in our tongues’ (év rais 7petépais yAwooas), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia- 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 








: Rhet. iii. 3, 4 ; Poet. xxi. 6. 5 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28. ® Ibid. 21, 22. 
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that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that 
occasion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. The emphatic record of 
this peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result 
and sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially 
designed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occurring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow out of it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under- 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel- 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle 
of communication at that time, would contribute to the same 
result. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and 
energy which we see it assume in the various styles of the New 
Testament, especially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was 
almost in itself a ‘ speaking’ in ‘divers kinds of tongues.’ It 
has often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the 
conquests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of ‘ ministry,’ of ‘ wisdom,’ 
and of ‘knowledge.’ All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of the time, 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there 
is no instance and no probability of its having been ever used 
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as a means of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the 
necessity of learning foreign languages. Probably in no age 
of the world has such a gift been less heeded. The chief sphere 
of the Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, 
and within that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, 
must have been everywhere understood. Even on the day of 
Pentecost, the speech of Peter, by which the first great con- 
version was effected, seems to have been in Greek, which pro- 
bably all the nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; 
and the speaking of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by 
him as any part of the event which he is vindicating and 
describing. The Epistles, in like manner, were all written in 
Greek, though many of them are addressed to the very nations 
whose prescnce is described in the Acts on that occasion; the 
people of Judza, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the 
dwellers at Rome. When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and 
Barnabas in the speech of Lycaonia,' there is no mention of 
Paul and Barnabas answering them in that language. A very 
ancient tradition describes Peter as employing Mark for an 
interpreter.? Irenwus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes 
to the gift of tongues, and that in a manner which seems to 
imply diversity of language,* was himself obliged to learn the 
Gaulish language. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in 
question is inconsistent with such a supposition. The Church 
of Corinth is described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet 
evidently no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion 
made to such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet 
had such an object been within even its distant scope, the 
argument almost imperatively demanded that the Apostle 
should have said, ‘Why do you waste so great a gift on those 
who cannot profit by it, when you might go forth beyond the 
limits of the Empire to preach with it to the Scythian and 
Indian tribes?’ 


The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
Dlustrae manifestations which may serve, either by way of 
bape from contrast or resemblance, to illustrate its main pecu- 

oo liarities. In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words * 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which 
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accompanied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the 
Pythoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of 
the oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between 
the speakers with tongues and the prophets. In the Jewish 
dispensation we may compare the burst of song and from 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of Judaism; 
the prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel— a company of 
prophets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and 
. tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,’ and prophesying ; 
and ‘ the Spirit of the Lord’ descending upon those who wit- 
nessed ‘the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘ and prophesied also,’ and were 
‘turned into other men,’ and passed days and nights in a state 
of ecstasy and seclusion.! The trance of Saul, compared with 
the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the ‘tongues’ com- 
pared with the ‘ prophesyings ’ of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward 
likenesses to the gift of ‘tongues’ can be found. The wide 
difference between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual, of the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in 
which such later manifestations have appeared, places a deep 
gulf between the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. 
Still, as the preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts 
of knowledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the 
Apostolical age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions 
and faculties of less sacred times, so the excitement and free- 
‘dom of the early Church may be illustrated no less from the 
expressions of later enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however 
inferior to the manifestations of the Apostolical times, have 
‘their origin in the same mysterious phase of human life and 
human nature, which, with so much besides of the most op- 
posite character, was included in the wide range of the spiri- 
‘tual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic 
‘State of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 


‘There is at present a sister amongst us,’ says Tertullian, 
‘who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she from Mon- 
receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by anism; 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes. even 
“with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and 
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discerns the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service, and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefally recorded 
that they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said, “ the soul 
was shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright, and of an aerial hue, and altogether 
of human form.”’’ 


The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly to the 
point, was the utterance of strange sounds among the persecuted 
from the Lrotestants of the South of France, at the beginning 
Prophetsof of the last century, commonly called the ‘ Prophets of 
Cevennes; Cevennes.’ Descriptions of this movement are to be 
found in the ‘ Histoire des Pasteurs,’ by Peyrat ; the ‘ Troubles. 
de Cevennes,’ by Gibelin; and the ‘ Eglises de Désert,’ by C. 
Coquerel. Their appearance in England excited the ridicule 
of Lord Shaftesbury in his ‘ Characteristics,’ and called forth, 
in answer to him, an ‘Impartial Account of the Prophets,’ 
published by an eye-witness.! These accounts are chiefly re- 
markable, especially the last-named, as bearing testimony to- 
the good character and general sobriety of the persons profess- 
ing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one- 
and from l#iming the most direct connexion with the A posto- 
the fol- _lical gifts, was the so-called ‘ gift of tongues’ in the 
ah followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831-1833. Of the 

' exercise of this gift accounts are here subjoined from: 
two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine origin at. 
the time he wrote ; the second a believer and actor in the trans- 
actions which he describes, but at the time that he wrote, re- 
jecting their Divine, though still maintaining their supernatural 
(though diabolical) origin. 


(1) ‘ As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers of 
the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
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case of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
# sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like; and yet, with all this 
apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body orof mind. In other instances the voice is deep and 
powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by saying 
‘that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a perfect 
state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its natural 
strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole house, but 
to be heard at a considerable distance; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular exertion of the 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest disturbance in 
either ; on the contrary, there was present a tranquillity and com- 
posure both of body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the 
least, degree of excitement. 

‘Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and: felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcely allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail ; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
Jeave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, ‘“‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Norcan the eye be diverted from the only 
sight that is then precious to it, far more precious than life itself; 
“*The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” ’! 

(2) ‘ After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
ifr, T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God ; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 


2 A Brief Account of a Visit to | Scotland. Published by J. Nisbet, 
some of the Brethren in the West of | London, 1831, pp. 28, 29. 
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have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip- 
tion; but they who have not, - :ay conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex- 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me, and upon the others who were come together, ex- 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 
feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 
in the matter for which we were rebuked.’ ..... ‘There was in 
me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement ; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 
mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement.' .. . . 1 read the fourth chapter of 
Malachi; as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to read 
in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural pitch, 
with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same inward 
uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always before 
experienced.’? ‘ Whilst sitting at home a mighty power came upon 
me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, 
@ sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and under an 
impulse to utterance, was spoken. Then, in a little time, sentences 
in Latin were in like manner uttered; and, with short intervals, 
sentences in many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. My wife, who was 
with me, declared some of them to be Italian and Spanish; the 
first she can read and translate, the second she knows but little of. 
In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as 
they were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly 
tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to utterance con- 
tinued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my conviction being 
that, until something was set before me to utter, I ought not to yield 
my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt, what 
could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield toit? Under the 
trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments; but the utterance 
that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded the im- 
pulse, without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, 
except as words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes 
single words were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could 
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neither recognise the words nor sentences as any language I knew, 
except those which were French or Latin.’ . . . My persuasion 
concerning the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which I myself 
was very little exercised), is, that it is no language whatever, but 
a mere collection of words and sentences; and in the lengthened 
discourses is, most of it, a jargon of sounds; though I can conceive, 
when the power 1s very great, that it will assume much of the form 
of a connected oration.’ ? 

It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
forward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but 7, ren 
as illustrations of it. But, however inferior they may stle’s en- 
have been to the appearances of which they were imi- %vur to 

: restrain 
tations or resemblances, they yet serve to show the the use of 
possibility of the same combination of voice, and ec- oe gift of 
stasy, and unknown or foreign words, as has been de- 
scribed in the case of the Apostolic gifts; they show also how, 
even when accompanied by extravagance and fanaticism, such 
a manifestation could still be, in a high degree, impressive and 
affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolic age that, instead 
of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving it a prominent 
place, as has been the case in the sects of later days, the allu- 
sions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the chapter now before 
us) even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, indeed, 
regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of spiritual in- 
fluence; but this was the very tendency which the Apostle 
sought to repress. The object of this Section of the Epistle, 
as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it forms a 
part, is to restrain, moderate, and reduce to its proper subor- 
dination the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occasioned 
by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them the 
eternal superiority of the moral and religious elements which 
Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the Apostle 
was analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There 4 nsiogous 
was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear tothe anti- 
(except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- pontiac 
ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against of the 
which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and Prophets. 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice ; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
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burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger was 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 
of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir- 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. So in this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in dis- 
plays of Divine wisdom or goodness,—which place the evidence 
of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames of feeling 
and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruction,— which 
make religion selfish and individual rather than social. Gregory 
the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury not to rejoice that 
spirits were subject to him by miraculous power, but that his 
name was written in the Book of Life through the conversions 
which he had effected. The attempts of Paley to rest Christ- 
ianity solely upon its external evidence have, in our own times, 
been rejected by a higher and more comprehensive philosophy. 
The great body of the Christian Church has, in all ages, given 
little heed to the extraordinary displays of power, real or pre- 
tended, by particular sects or individuals. In all these cases 
the warning of the Apostle in this chapter has been at hand, 
to support the more rational and the more dignified course (if 
so it may without offence be called), which minds less enlight- 
ened, and consciences less alive to the paramount greatness of 
moral excellence, may have been induced to despise. The 
Apostle’s declaration, that ‘he himself spake with tongues’ 
‘more than they all,’ when combined with his other qualities, 
is a guarantee that the Apostolical gift of tongues was not im- 
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posture or fanaticism. But, on the other hand, his constant 
language respecting it is no less a guarantee that gifts such as 
these were the last that he would have brought forward in vin- 
dication or support of the Gospel which he preached. The 
excitable temperament of Eastern as compared with Western 
nations may serve to explain to us, how conditions of mind, like 
that implied in the gift of tongues, should have accompanied 
without disturbing a faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as 
that of the Apostle. But it also makes that soberness the more 
remarkable in the Apostle born and bred in this very Oriental 
atmosphere, where, as is still shown by the exercises of the 
Mussulman dervishes, nothing is too wild to be incorporated 
into religious worship; where, as is still shown by the ready 
acceptance of the legends of Mahomet and the Mussulman 
saints, nothing is too extravagant to be received as a miracle. 
He acknowledged the fact, he claimed the possession, of this 
extraordinary power; and yet he was endowed with the wis- 
dom and the courage to treat it as always subordinate, as often 
even useless and needless. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XIV, 1—5. 


THe SUPERIORITY OF PROPHESYING TO SPEAKING WITH 
TONGUES. 


e 1 ld Q > Ud “A \ A ta 
XIV. |Auwwxere THY ayamrnv, Cyrodre Sé Ta TVEYPATUKA, 
paddov dé wa mpogytevynte. 76 yap Aahov yoooy ovK 


avOparrous Nadel, adra * Beg’ 


$ “‘ A > 4 
OUOELS Ya2P AKOVEL, TVEVLATL 


* +q@ Geg. 


1 Follow after Love, but seek zealously the spiritual gifts, but rather 


that ye may prophesy. 


*¥For he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh not 


unto men, but unto God: for no one heareth, but in the spirit he speaketh 


xiv. 1 The Apostle, having 
concluded his description of 
Love, for a moment pauses before 
he returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians : ‘ Follow, 
pursue Love.’ (duWxw is thus 
used in Romans ix. 30, 31, xii. 
13, xiv. 19; 1 Thessalonians v. 
15.) He then resumes the ar- 
gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of dé. 

{ndovre S¢ 7a wvevparicd, ‘ you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.’ For 
{nXovre, see note on xi. 31. ra 
aveuparind is ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

parrov Se iva mpoprrevyre, ‘but 
more than anything else desire 
the gift of prophecy.’ ta is 
here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as 
a substitute for the ifinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12; 
and Matthew vii.12; Mark vi. 
8, 25. 

2 Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 
speaking with tongues, as derived 


from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

ovdeis dxover, i.e, ‘hears so as 
to understand,’ as in verse 16, 
ovx oldev. He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 7, 
where his companions are de- 
scribed as ‘hearing the voice’ 
(dxovovres THs pwrvys); but in 
xxl. 9, as ‘not hearing it’ (riv 
gwvyyv ovx jKovcay). Comp. also 
Mark iv. 83: ‘He spake the 
word unto them . . . as they were 
able to hear’ (dxovew). Gen. 
xi. 7: ‘Let us confound their 
language, that they may not 
understand one another’s speech.’ 
xlii. 28: ‘They knew not that 
Joseph understood.’ Isaiah xxxvi. 
11: ‘We understand the Syrian 
language’ (all dxovew in aye 

pvornpu. Here, as elsewhere, 
‘God’s secrets ;’ here, however, 
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d€ Aahel pvatnpia’ *6 5é€ mpodyTevav avOperrois dadet 

oiKodopnY Kal tTapakdyow Kat tapapviiav. 46 Nadav 

Adooy éavrv oixodopet, 6 S€é rpodytevwv éexxAna tay oiko- 

Sopel 5 Oédw Sé ravras vpds adelv yoooats, paddov 

dé iva apodyrevnte’ peilav *Sé 6 rpodyntevwr 7 6 Nadav 

yrdooais, exTds eb py Sveppnvedy, wa n exxdAynota oixodo- 
* yap for 3€. 


mysteries : *but he that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and 
exhortation and consolation. ‘He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. °I would that ye 
all spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophesied : but greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, 
that the church may receive edifying. °But now, brethren, if I come 


not, as elsewhere, in the sense | pv@iov occurs, as here, in con- 
of secrets revealed, but in the | junction with zapdxAyots, in Phil. 
sense (nearly approaching tothe | 11. 1: ‘If any consolation, if any 
modern meaning of the word | comfort of love;’ and zrapapvOov- 
*mystery’) of secrets concealed. | pevoc with mapaxadoidvres, in 1 
The only other instance is Rev. | Thess. ii. 11. Bengel: ‘ Hzhor- 
xvii. 5: ‘Mystery, Babylon the | tatio tollit tarditatem ; consolatio 
Great,’ &c. tristitiam.’ 

3 olkodopiv Kal trapdxAnow Kat 4 The second contrast is be- 
wapapyviav. These three words | tween the speaker with tongues, 
convey the object of Christian | as building up only his own 
prophesying :— soul; and the prophet, as build- 

oixodopyy, ‘building up by | ing up the souls of the Christian 
successive stages of enlighten- | congregation. This mention of 
ment and advancement in good- | the edification of the speaker’s 
ness.’ Compare especially Eph. | self is not inconsistent with ver- 
iv. 12, 13. ses 13, 14, which imply that he 

mapaxAnow, ‘exhortation’ or | did not understand what he said. 
“consolation’ (see note on 2 | The consciousness of ecstasy and 
Cor. i. 3), as in the word wa- | communion with God would have 
paxAnros, ‘comforter,’ which may | an elevating effect, independently 
mean either ‘strengthener’ or | of any impression produced on 
‘consoler.’. How closely con- | the understanding. See note on 
nected was this gift with pro- | verse 14. 
phesying, may be seen in the For iva, see note on verse 1. 
fact that the name of ‘ Barnabas,’ éxrés ei py. Here, as in xv. 2; 
‘the son of prophecy,’ is ren- | 1 Tim. v. 19, 7 is pleonastic. 
dered in Acts iv. 36 vids wapa- depunvedy, i.e. the speaker 
* KAnoeEws. himself. See verse 13. 

mwopopviia shares with zapd- 6 vw dé, ‘but as it now 
«Anos the sense of ‘ consolation,’ | stands;’ i.e. ‘if the tongues are 
but with a more tender shade | there and no interpreter.’ 
of meaning. The form zapa- , He gives these four gitts or 

8 2 
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pv AdBn. ‘vov* S€é, ddergol, éav EhOw wpds Kpas yhoo 
aais \adGy, TL Yas aPednow, €ay pH vpiv halyow F &y 
atroxadupe  &v yuooe F év mpodyteia 7 ev SiSay7p ; " opws 
Ta apuya pwrvny dddvra, etre addOs Etre KLOapa, Eav Stacro- 
Anv Tov POdyyou” py Se, Tas yowoOyjceTat TO addovpevory 
h 76 KiOapilouevov; ®xai yap éav adndov hoviv oddmuy& 
d@, Tis TapacKevacerat eis TOAELOV; PoUTwS Kal Duets Sua 
Ts yaoons éav uy) evoNpov héyov dare, TAS your OyceraL 
TO hadovpevov; exer Oe yap eis dépa Nadourtes.  rocaira, 


® yurl, > rois POdyyors. 


unto you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by prophesying or 
by teaching? 7 Even things without life giving sound, whether pipe or 
harp, except they give a distinction of sound, how shall it be known what 
is piped or harped? *®For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself for the battle? So likewise ye, except ye utter 
by the tongue a word easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is 


utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

(1) droxdAvfis, ‘unveiling of 
the unseen word,’ as in ‘ The 
Apocalypse.’ 

(2) yrdous, ‘insight into Di- 
vine truth,’ as in the ‘wisdom ’ 
of ii. 6. 

(3) mpodyreia, ‘ message of 
exhortation or consolation,’ as in 
verse 3. 

(4) d8axn, ‘regular teaching,’ 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para- 
bles ; as in Acts 11. 42. 


7 He illustrates his argument 


by a general reference to sounds. 

Gpws Ta ayvxa. This drawn 
out in fall would be, «at ra 
diuya, Kxairep aiuxa Ovra, dus, 
‘lifeless instruments, though life- 
less, yet,’ &c. Compare Gal. 11. 
15: duos dvOpwrov Kexvpwpévnv 
duabynknv ovdeis aberet, and for a 
like condensation see Rom. u. 1. 

The flute or pipe (atAds) and 
harp (x$dapa) are mentioned as 
the only two kinds of instrumen- 


tal music known in Greece. 

Oéyyos is used only here and 
in Rom.x. 18. As distinguished 
from g@wvj it expresses musical 
sounds. POoyyou (not rov Oc 

ov) is the real reading of B. 

achmann adopted rod in ignor- 
ance. 

yvwrOnoera. 1d aidovpevoy ; 
* How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised P ’ 

8 He adds another instance of 
a different kind. 

moAenov, not ‘war’ (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) ‘battle.’ 

9 He now applies what he has 
said, as in the analogous passages 
of xii. 27-31, and xv. 35-41. 

dia tHs yAdoons, ‘ through the 
tongue,’ 1.e. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
Just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
gift of ‘speaking with a tongue’ 
(see p. 247). 

evonpov, ‘ intelligible.’ 

10 He now pushes his range 
of comparisons further, so ad to 
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day ov py ido THY Sivapw THs dovns, Erouat TE 
Aadovvr, BapBapos, Kat 6 Nadav ev euot BapBapos. 'ov- 
TOS Kat vues, eel Cnwrai date TVEULaTwY, pds THY 
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6 hahav yhiocon tpocevyécOw wa dtepunvedy. dav 
[yap] wpovetyopa: yoocoy, Td tvevpa pou TpoTevxeEraL, 


* tori. > evdey abray. © Aidwep. 


‘spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. '°There are, it may be, 30 many 
kinds of sounds in the world, and nothing is without sound : ' therefore 
if I know not the meaning of the sound, I shall be unto him that speaketh 
a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian unto me. “Even so ye, 


forasmuch as ye are zealous of spirits, seek that ye may abound to the 
edifying of the church. 1* Wherefore he that speaketh in a tongue let 


him pray that he may interpret. ™For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 


include the various languages of 
men. 

gwvy7, though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex- 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49; Isaiah 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

el réxor, & Common expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, pupiwy 
4 Stopupiwv ei rixo., and other 
examples in Wetstein). See also 


‘without a distinct 


11 dvvauy, ‘ meaning,’ ‘ force.’ 

BépBapos, a ‘foreigner’ (i.e. 
one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
hic ego sum, quia non intelligor 
alli,’ Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

ev éuot, ‘in my judgment.’ 


12 He now oy ae the whole 


argument to the Corinthians. 
GyAwrai. See note on verse l. 
For the construction compare 
LyrAwris Geod, Acts xxii. 3. 
aveuparwy, ‘spirits,’ used for 
‘spiritual gifts,’ as dvvdyes for 


‘workers of miracles,’ xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1, used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the ‘ tongues.’ 

apos THY olkobopiyy THS éxKAn- 
cias, ‘to the building up of the 
Church,’ is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it. 

iva repercesnre. See note on 1. 

13 ere. Pht dveppn- 
vey, ‘pray that he may in- 
RS 3 This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa- 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex- 
ea it to others, he had to pray 
or a separate gift, that of ‘in- 
terpretation.’ Comp. xil. 30: 
‘do all speak with tongues P do 
all interpretP’ which implies 
that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 

Tsons. 

14 He illustrates the useless- 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti- 
tion of the word ‘ pray’ (apoc- 
evxer$a:) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
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e de fa! ¥ , 3 15 , > 3 4 a 
6 dé vous pov axapiés €orw. ri obv éoriv; mpooedfo- 
par TO mvevpatt, mporevdEopa, S€ Kai T@ vol’ pao TO 


avevpatt, Wad@ "Kal T@ vO 
® Wars 8é xal vot. 


prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 


16 2 


NON 3 Ab , 
eel Eav EVAOY]S TVEVLATL, 
b ebdoyhons TE. 

16 What is it then? I will 


pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also : I wil? 


sing with the spirit, I will sing with the understanding also. 


‘inspired prayer with tongues,’ 
sacthonck the sense were, ‘So 
important is it for this gift to 
be turned to practical use, that 
the special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be FirocteL, is the ac- 
quisition of the gift of inter- 
pretation.’ 

vo mvevpo, ‘the spirit,’ is used 
for the moral and spiritual affec- 
tions united with the Spirit of 
Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

6 vovs is ‘the mind or intel- 
lectual element,’ as in Phil. iv. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words 
which touch the feelings without 
conveying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263-265). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 
Estius well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood, though the 

articular sense is unknown, but 
y the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 
dxapros, ‘ without result.’ 

15 té ow eoriv; ‘what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this?’ (Comp. verse 
26; Acts xxi. 22; Rom. iii. 9, 
vi. 15.) 

apovevgoyo. 18 the reading in 


16 Else if 


B. and Latin versions. zpoo- 
efupu A. D. BE. F. G. ‘if 
Tam to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under- 
standing.’ From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of singing. Comp. 
Eph. v. 19: ‘Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns.” 
James v. 13: ‘Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.’ 
(See p. 245.) 

16 As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
passes back from the first person 
to the second. The mention of 
‘singing’ suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was 
applied ; namely, thanksgiving, 
and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were, ‘Sing with the 
understanding ; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.’ 

The ‘ thanksgiving’ or ‘ bless- 
ing’ of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de- 
rived its name of the ‘Hucharist.” 
In this connexion the words «- 
Aoyely and eixapurretv were used 
convertibly, as ap in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their ‘Amen.’ ‘ After 
the prayers,’ says Justin (Apol. 
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e¢93 A Q , “a io ¢ “A 3 ma A 98 ‘ 3 8 
O avamhynpav TOV TOTOY TOU LOWWTOU Tras EpEeL TO apn ert 


thou bless with the spirit, he that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 


c. 65, 67), ‘bread is offered, and 
wine and water, and the president 
offers up according to his power 
‘The prayers and thanksgiv- 
Amen’ ings at once, and the 
people shont the Amen (16 dyjv 
as here). The president offers 
praise and glory to the Father 
of all, through the name of His 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
at length returns thanks to God 
for having vouchsafed us to par- 
take of these things. When he 
has finished the prayers and 
_ thanksgivings, all the people 
present shout, saying ‘“‘ Amen,” 
which is the Hebrew for “So 
be it.””’ 
The ‘Amen’ thus used was 
pane tals from the worship of 
e Synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well-known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 
blessing. ‘He who says Amen 
1s greater than he that blesses ’ 
(Berashoth viii. 8). ‘Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,’ according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they read 
‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth 
the Amen, may enter in’ (Wet- 
stem ad loc.). An‘ Amen,’ if not 
well considered, was called an 
‘Orphan Amen’ (Lightfoot ad 
loc.). ‘Whoever says an Orphan 
Amen, his children shall be 
orphans ; whoever answers Amen 
hastily or shortly, his days shall 
be shortened ; whoever answers 
Amen distinctly and at length, 
his days shall be lengthened’ 
(Berashoth, 47, 1; Schéttgen 
ud loc.). Compare the use of 


the word as uttered by the vast, 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 
oe sermon at the Kaaba 

urton’s Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). anes 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service ; and 
with this ees the great so- 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: ‘the 
president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con- 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

6 dvanAnpov tov Térov Tod 
idusrov. ‘He who, in conse- 
quence of his not understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 
with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.’ This also must be the 
sense of iduwrys in ver. 23, 24. 
The blessing was not valid, un- 
less 1t was, a8 it were, ratified by 
the ‘Amen’ of the whole con- 
gregation. In the only two other 
passages where idwrns 
occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech: 2 Cor. xi. 6, iusrys 
Td Adyp. Acts iv. 13, dypap- 
parot ciot kai dura, in reference 
to rappncia.. 

The word iduirns was adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

6 dvatAnpav tov toroyv, ‘ He 
who fills the condition or situa~ 


drys. 
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a] on evxapiorig ; eredy) TI déyers ovx olde’ “ov per 
yep KaAQs ebxapiorets, GAN’ O ETEPOS OUK oiKOdOpELTAL. 
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yacoy. 


20° Adedqot, pn TwaLdia yiwerOe Tats dpeciv, adda TT 


* Add pov. 


b yAdooals AaAGy. 


© 3:2 rot vods pov, 


shall he say the Amen at thy giving of thanks ? since what thou sayest he 


knoweth not ; 
edified. 


17for thou indeed givest thanks well, but the other is not 
18T thank God, I speak with a tongue more than ye all ; *yet in 


the church I would rather speak five words with my understanding, that 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 
Brethren, become not little children in your minds, howbeit in 


tion ;’ also a Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forms of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the Synagogue. lBuxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of réros see Hcclus. xii. 12. 

17 xaAas. ‘You do well to 
give thanks ; it is meet and right 


so to do.’ Comp. ‘Ye call me 
Lord and ter, and ye say 
well,’ xadas Aé€yere, John xii. 


13.) 

18 He returns to his own 
case. 

apoT® tO beg may either 
: (1) ‘I thank God that I 

pate &., or (2) ‘I thank 
God in the Spirit, and I speak,’ 
&c., so as to take evxapwrd in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, and the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi. 23) ; 
or, (3) according to A. ebyapirre 
tT? Gea mavrov tpov paddroy 
yAbooy), ‘I thank God, more 
than you all, with a'tongue.’ 

For the Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 


the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

Ig @AAa ey éxxAnoia, ‘but 
whatever I may do in private, in 
an assembly I had rather, &c.’ 


dAXovs 9 Kxatyxyow, ‘ instruct 
thoroughly.’ 


20 He concludes with an ap- 
peal to their common sense like 
that in xi. 14, ‘I speak as to 
wise men’ (@povipors). 

tais dpeciv. The word only 
occurs here in the N. Test. 

réXcvon, ‘ full wn. For the 
same contrast of childishnessand 
manliness, compare 11. 6, ‘ We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown’ (év reXeiors): iii. 1, ‘I 
could not speak to you as spi- 
ritual, but as infants’ (mprios) : 
xiii. 10, 11, ‘When that which 
is full grown (ro réAcov) is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was an 
infant (vjrws), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but Miter 
I became a man (dip), I put 
away infantine things (ra tov 
vyriov).’ 

vymufere seems introduced to 
strengthen madi. ‘Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in- 
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malice be ye babes, but in your minds become perfect men. *'In the law 
it is written, that ‘ with men of other:tongues and with lips of others will 





I speak unto this people, and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith 


fantine in wickedness.’ The verb 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21 He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. ev rq 
voy yeyparra. ‘It is written 
in the Law.’ Here, as in John 
x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25, ‘the Law’ 
is used for the Old Testament 
generally, instead of being, as 
usual, confined to the Pentateuch. 
The whole passage is from Isaiah 
xxviii. 9-12: ‘Whom shall he 
teach knowledge? and whom 
shall he make to understand doc- 
trine? them that are weaned 
from the milk, and drawn from 
the breasts. For precept must 
be upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a 
little: for with stammering lips 
and another tongue will he speak 
to this people. To whom he said, 
This is the rest wherewith ye 
may cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing: yet they 
would not hear.’ The general 
sense seems to be that, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil- 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As- 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 


speaking to the Israelites through | 


the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, and 
not in mercy, and would have no 
effect. Hardly a word in this 
quotation coincides with the 
LXX.: 8a gavrdwpov yxerdwy, 
da. yAwooas érépas, Gre AaAnoover 
t@ ag rovTG, Aé€yorTes airois, 
Tovro 76 dvaravpa, tO Tevovre 
kal Tovro TO oUYTpipa, Kal OUK 
nOeAnoay axoveuv. 

érepoyhucoos is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa- 
ment. Itis used, however (A.D. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa, xxviii. 
11, and of Ps. cxiv. 1 (‘strange 
language ’), and it illustrates the 
meaning of ‘ other tongues ’ (éré- 
pots yAwoous), in Acts uu. 4. 
The word is used for ‘foreign 


languages’ in Polyb. xxiv. 9, § 5 


(W etstein). 

It must be observed that, al- 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo- 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, ‘ and not even 
so shall they hear,’ in the original 
passage relate, not to the foreign 
language, but to the intervening 
words which the Apostle has left 
out, and which seem to refer to 
the obscure language of the pro- 
phet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been 
suggested to his memory by its 
mention of children and of child- 


wee 
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* ouvéAGy, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. b yAdooais AaAwow, 


the Lord.’ *? Wherefore the tongues are for a sign not to the believers 
but to the unbelievers, but prophesying not for the unbelievers, but for 
the believers. **If therefore the whole church be come into one place 
and all speak with tongues, and there come in those who are unlearned 


ish teaching, of which he had 
himself just spoken in verse 20. 

22 From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (‘ tongues,’ and 
‘they shall not hear’), he draws 
a conclusion against the gift of 
speaking with tongues. ‘ If this 
be so, ‘the tongues ” are a sign of 
God’s presence, not to those who 
are converted but to those who 
refuse to be converted, that is, a 
sign not of mercy, but of judg- 
ment. But prophesying is a 
sign of God’s presence, not to 
those who refuse to be converted, 
but to those who are converted, 
and is thus a sign of mercy.’ 

23, 24 Heconfirms this by the 
actual fact, and presents the two 
opposite pictures of what would 
be the effect on persons who 
had not either of the gifts in 
question, according as the whole 
congregation had one or the 
other. If the congregation spoke 
with tongues, the effect would be 
mere astonishment, and an im- 
pression that they were all seized 
with frenzy; but if they pro- 
phesied, the effect would be con- 
viction that there was really a 
Divine presence among them, 
enabling them to discern the se- 
crets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
gument stronger, heimagines the 


whole society present, and every 
member of it exercising his gift. 
If they all spoke with tongues, 
the confusion would be increased, 
because this would imply that 
there were none to interpret. If 
they all prophesied, this would 
increase the wonder and the ef- 
fect, because the man would feel 
that, not one eye only, but a 
thousand eyes were fixed on his 
inmost soul. Hence the repeti- 
tion of ‘all’ four times over, and 
the expressions ‘the whole 
Church ’ and ‘the same place.’ 
iuirns is a ‘person without 
the gift of tongues, or of pro- 
phecy;’ ‘a layman,’ in the 
sense of one without the know-. 
ledge of any special branch of 
ye See note on verse- 


amvurros, & ‘heathen,’ as in vi. 
6, vii. 12-15 ; not in the stronger 
sense in which he has just used 
the word in verse 22, of ‘a 
heathen who refuses to be con- 
verted.’ 

The two words together in- 
elude all who could possibly be af- 
fected, ‘Christians without the- 
gifts,’ and ‘heathens.’ 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts 11. 
13: ‘These men are full of new 
wine.’ 
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ore paiverOe; “dav S€é mdvres mpodytedwow, eioe\Oy SE 
Tis amioTos H udtys, EA€yxeTat Ud TavTwv, dvaxpiverar 
uno Tavtwv, "ra KpvTrTa TAS KapSias abrov havepa yive- 
Tal, Kal ovrws tTecav eri tpdcwrovy TpocKUVATEL TE 
Oeq, anmayyédwv ort avTws 6 Beds ev tpy eoriv. 


® Add xal ofrw. » $ eds Syras. 


or unbelievers, will they not say that yeare mad? ™ But if all prophesy, 
and there come in an unbeliever or one unlearned, he is convinced by all, 
he is judged by all, *the secrets of his heart become manifest, and so 
falling down on his face he will worship God, and report that of a truth 


God is in you. 


This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of con- 
verting foreign nations by speak- 
ing foreign lan s, theA postle 
would have pointed it out; the 
more so, as both ‘ unbelievers’ 
and ‘ foreign tongues’ are alluded 
to in verses 22, 23, and 24. See 
Introduction to this Chapter, pp. 
247, 248. 

24 The description which fol- 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. Al- 
though both the ‘ unlearned ’ and 
the ‘unbeliever’ are mentioned, 
it is evident that the lafter is 
chiefly in the A postle’s mind, and 
hence dmuros is in this second 
clause put before urns. 

Déyxera: td wdvrwv. ‘ He is 
rendered conscious of his sins by 
all.” ‘One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.’ For this sense of dAdyyw 
see John xvi. 8. 

dvaxpiveras tro mavrov. ‘He 
is examined and judged by all.’ 
‘One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 


judge on his inmost thoughts.’ 
For dvaxpivw see its constant use 
in this Epistle, 11. 14, 15, iv. 3, 
4, ix. 3, x. 25, 27. 

25 Ta Kpurra THS Kapdias avrov- 
gavepa yivera. ‘The secrets of 
his heart become manifest.’ Com- 
pare the description of ‘ the word 
of God,’ which probably includes 
prophesying or preaching, in 

eb. iv. 12, 13: ‘ Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither 1s there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.’ 

Kal ovrws mecwv ext mpdowrov 
mpooxuvnoe. tO Geo, ‘And as a 
consequence he will fall prostrate 
before God.’ Compare the effect 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, 
‘He lay down all that day and 
night,’ 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

drayyé\Awy sre Gyrus 6 Geds 
év tyw éoriv. ‘Carrying away 
the tidings that the God, whom 
he has thus worshipped, is truly 
among you.’ ‘ Deum vere esse 
in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
est in vobis.’ (Bengel.) 
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PAaRAPHRASE OF Cuap. XIV. 1—25. 


Let Love be your great aim ; but admire and cherish at the same 
time the gifts of the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. 
The gift of tongues only informs a man’s self; the gift of pro- 
phecy informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to 
prophecy, unless it is accompanied with the gift of interpreta- 
tion, or with the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instru- 
ments are useless, unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the 
different sounds of the human voice are useless, unless they are 
understood by those who hear them; so these gifts are useless, 
unless they are rendered intelligible. He, therefore, who has 
the gift of speaking with a tongue, should pray that he may 
have the gift of interpretation. This should be the very ob- 
ject of his prayer when he prays with a tongue; else such a 
prayer, though elevating to his feelings, is useless to his under- 
standing. Both in prayer and praise the feelings and the 
understanding should go together. If the Eucharistic thanks- 
giving be uttered in a tongue, he who does not understand the 
tongue, and who is thus in the condition of an ignorant man, 
cannot give his ratification of the thanksgiving in the solemn 
‘ Amen’ of the congregation ; the thanksgiving may be good, 
but it is of no use. Thankful as Iam for my possession of 
this gift in an extraordinary measure, I yet had rather speak 
Jive words to instruct others, than any number of words in a 
tongue. My dear brothers, consider the matter by your own 
common sense; be children, be infants, if you will, in wicked- 
ness; but in mind be not children, but full-grown men. You 
remember the passage in the Old Testament which speaks of 
‘ other tongues, and of the ‘ people not hearing.’ So it is still. 
The ‘ tongues’ are a sign, not to those who will believe, but 
to those who will not believe ; whereas prophecy is a sign to 
those who will believe. Conceive the whole congregation col- 
lected, and every member speaking with tongues ; the impres- 
ston on a heathen, or on a man without this gift, will be that 
you are mad. But conceive the same congregation, with every 
member prophesying, and the effect will be that a stranger 
will feel that by every member of that congregation he ts con- 
vinced of sin, and his thoughts judged, and his heart laid open ; 
and he will acknowledge by act and word the presence of God 
amongst you. 
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Tar OFFICE OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


THE importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action to a religion-of mere reverence or contempla- 
tion, has already been noticed. This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, mystery of 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion with Worship. 
the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced to the same 
precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary acts. The 
awful reverence which, in the Old Testament, represented Him 
as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the seraphs as 
veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely discarded. 
The feelings with which the most refined and exalted spirits of 
humanity adore the Maker of all things, the Friend of their 
own individual souls, can never be reduced to the level of the 
common worldly worshippers of every-day life. So much will 
probably be granted by all, and a deep truth will be recognised 
in the ancient ceremonial forms by which, in the Jewish and 
Pagan rituals of ancient times, and some Christian rituals of 
modern times, this feeling was encouraged. But the utter life- 
lessness into which these forms have degenerated, when the 
understanding has been shut out from any participation in them, 
shows that this tendency may be carried to such an excess as 
to destroy the very feeling which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em- 
phatically stated. The precept, ‘Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in tmpor- 
understanding be men,’ is to be found in substance tanceofthe 
in many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. But in ae 
this passage it is directly applied to that very province Christian 
of religious worship in which the intellect is often Y"™P- 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the © 
understanding was to be restored to its proper posi- 1. The 
tion in the worship of God; each called forth by the ™ode of 

‘ : . . worship to 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in phe intel- 
itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The ligible. 
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first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form intelligible 
tothe people. To pray or praise inthe spirit, but without the con- 
currence of the understanding; to utter thanksgivings, to which 
the congregation cannot give a conscious assent; to utter 
sounds, however edifying to the individual, without interpret- 
ing them to the congregation, is, in the Apostle’s view, essen- 
tially inconsistent with the true nature of Christian worship. 
It was thus not without reason that this Chapter became the 
stronghold of those attacks which were made in the sixteenth 
century on the practice of conducting the service in a dead 
language. But neither the prohibition of unintelligible sounds, 
nor of an unintelligible language, is so important as the main- 
tenance of the positive principle, that worship must carry along 
with it, so far as possible, the whole nature of man. It 
is possible that the language used may have ceased to be habi- 
tually spoken, and yet be sufficiently understood; or, on the 
other hand, that the words used may belong to a living language, 
and yet that the service shall be such as the congregation can- 
not follow. On the one hand, extempore prayers, or dumb 
show, as in modern sects,—ancient prayers, Latin prayers, 
music, art, an elaborate ritual, amongst older Churches,—may 
each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far as they deprive the 
worshipper of a free access to the actual sense and meaning of 
the acts in which he is engaged. Or, on the other hand they 
may each in their turn promote the Apostle’s object, so far as 
they tend to bring that sense and meaning home to the memory, 
the imagination, the understanding, the reason, the conscience 
of the worshipper, educated or uneducated, civilised or unci- 
vilised, as the case may be. As ‘ there are so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without signification,’ 
so also, ‘there are so many kinds of worship in the world, and 
none of them is without signification,’ to Greek or Roman, Ger- 
man or Englishman, barbarian or Scythian. To discover the 
true ‘ voice’ in which to reach the mind and heart of the wor- 
shipper, the true ‘ interpretation ’ by which the gift of prayer 
and praise, always more or less difficult to be understood by the 
people, can be rendered intelligible, should be the one great ob- 
ject of every form of worship. In proportion as this is not 
sought, or as darkness and mystery are directly encouraged, in 
that proportion superstition and profaneness will creep in, be- 
causethe ‘ understanding’ will remain ‘ unfruitful,’and the differ- 
ent parts of the congregation will be ‘as barbarians to each other.’ 
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Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical instruc- 9 Instruc- 
tion as a part of worship. He had rather speak ‘ five tion a part 
words with his understanding that he might teach “=P. 
others,’ than ‘ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.’ 
That ‘ the Church may receive edifying,’ and that his hearers 
*may prophesy to edification, to exhortation and comfort,’ is 
his chief desire. The object of prophesying is specially de- 
scribed as ‘ convincing,’ ‘ judging,’ and ‘ making manifest the 
secrets of the heart,’ and its effects are produced directly on the 
mind and conscience of the hearer. The description indeed re- 
sembles strongly the results of the teaching of Socrates, whose 
life, as it represents the most stimulating power ever brought 
to bear on the human understanding, so also in many respects 
forcibly illustrates the first spread of the Gospel. ‘To him the 
precept “know thyself,” was the holiest of all texts... . 
To preach, to exhort, even to confute particular errors appeared 
to him useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habi- 
tual mist or illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated - 
before any new light couldenter. . . . The newly created con- 
sciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, and 
humiliating—a season of doubt and discomfort, yet combined 
with an internal working and yearning after truth never before 
experienced.’ } 

These emphatic declarations are a sanction, not merely of 
the importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The ‘sermon,’ and the ‘ catechism ’ (of 
which the name is derived from the word used by the Apostle 
in this very Chapter, iva cal d\Xovs Karnynow *), occupying as 
they do a prominent place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII. pp. 603, 608.  * xiv. 19. 
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They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal ; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement ; 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in- 
stead of ‘ building him up’ to think and act for himself. In 
proportion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison 
of the relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of pro- 
phesying is no less important than it was at Corinth. A dis- 
course, a lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, 
though always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle 
of edification, may be as completely without effect and without 
response in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which in 
the bystanders produced only indifference or astonishment. 
On the other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are 
conducted with the power and the insight which the Apostle 
describes as their true characteristic, the conscience of the 
hearer responding to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle 
assures us that God is there in a ‘ Real Presence ’—these are 
his very words (dvtws Zo7re)—which may indeed exist in other 
portions of Christian worship, but which is nowhere else so 
distinctly asserted as in this. 
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%ri ob éotiv, ddeApol; Grav cuvépyna be, ExacTos* Wah- 
pov exer, Sidayny ever, “dmoxdhupw exe, yhoooay €Xel, 
éppnvetay exer’ mavTa pos oiKodopny °ywéocbw. * etre 
yoooy Tis Nadel, Kata SVo 7 Td mAEtoTOY TpEls, Kal ava 


® Add tyev. > yAaooay Exe, drondrAupyw eye, © vyevéc bw. 


How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, each one hath a 
psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation: let all things be done unto edifying. *’If any one speak in a 
tongue, let it be by two or at the most three, and by course, and let one 


The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the 
Apostle a general conclusion to 
the whole discussion on the gifts ; 
namely, the necessity of preserv- 
ing order. 

vi ov éoriv; ‘What, then, is 
the practical result of all this P’ 
Compare verse 15. ‘The fact 
is that, whenever you meet for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exercise. 
One has a song of praise (yad- 
pov), (see note on 15); another 
has a discourse (ddax7), (see 
note on 6); another has a reve- 
lation of the unseen world (dzro- 
xdAwpv), (see the same); an- 
other has a tongue (yAdocayr) ; 
another has an interpretation of 
tongues’ (éppnveiav). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he gives 
is, rdvra mpos olxodopiy yweobw. 
‘Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfect- 
ing of the whole.’ Compare Eph. 
iv. 11, 12, 13. 

27 He exemplifies this, first, 
in the case of the tongues 
(27, 28); next, in the case of 
the prophets (29-36). 


etre should have been followed 
by e¢ire, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction for 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13-17, of the assembly 
not understanding what was said. 
If there was no one present with 
the gift of interpretation, then 
the speaker with tongues was to — 
repress his utterance, and con- 
tent himself with inward com 
munion with God. é& ékxAynoia 
may, however, indicate that he 
might speak in b ehiegs though 
not in public. The nominative 
case to ouydrw 18 (not 6 épuyvev- 
Ty, but) 6 AaAav yAdooy. Com- 
pare for this construction Luke 
xv. 15, possibly Acts vi. 6. 

dva pépos, ‘in turn.’ This 
may either be, that in each 
group each shall speak in turn, 
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® Scepunveurhs. 


interpret : *but if there be not an interpreter, let him keep silence in 
the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. *™ Let the prophets 
speak two or three, and let the others judge: “if anything be revealed 
to another sitting by, let the first be silent. *'For one by one ye can all 
prophesy, that all may learn and all may be comforted : “and the spirits 


of the prophets are subject to the prophets: *Sfor God is not the author 


or that each group shall speak in 
turn. 

29 He next directs the con- 
duct of the prophets. They may 
come, apparently, in any num- 
bers; but only two or three are 
to speak, and the rest are to 
interpret, or discern the meaning 
and value of their prophecies. 
arpogyrat, ‘ prophets,’ is the sub- 
ject of the whole sentence, im- 
plying that those who had the 
gift of discernment (8d:dxpits) 
(see note on xii. 10) were in- 
cluded under the class of pro- 

hets. 

30 ‘If, whilst one of the pro- 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.’ It was of more im- 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the completion of one already 
begun. 

xaOnppévy, ‘sitting and not 
speaking.’ This implies that 
the prophets stood whilst they 
spoke. 

31-32 He justifies this com- 


mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 

divacGe, ‘you have it in your 

wer.’ 

The stress here, as in verse 
24, is on mayvres, ‘all.’ ‘You 
can all prophesy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in- 
struction and exhortation.’ 

32 ‘And this is not difficult ; 
the spirits of the several pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.’ For the 
same personification, so to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, (yAwrai rvevpdrov; xii. 10, 
Suaxpicas mvevpdrwv. The ab- 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im- 
pulses by the wills of the pro- 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character ; ‘ Pro- 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro- 
phets.’ This distinguishes these 
impulses from those of the hea- 
then pythonesses and sibyls. 

33 ‘The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is a God not 
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“a 939 , “ e ? 84° ~ a? ~ ? 
Tais Exk\noiats TOV aylov, “at yuvaikes” Ev Tats ExKy- 


ciais ovyaTwoar’ ov yap  émirpémerat avtatis Nadel, ddd 
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* Add bpaov, © trordoceo Oat, 


> émrérparrai. 4 yuvatly év exwdrnolg Aadeiy, 


of confusion but of peace. * As in all the churches of the saints, let the 
women keep silence in the churches : for it is not permitted unto them 
‘to speak ; but let them be under obedience, as also saith the law. “And 


if they desire to learn any thing, let them ask their own husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for a woman to speak in the church. ** What ! 





‘of instability and uncertainty, 
but of peace.’ 

as é&y maga tas éxxAnoias 
trav ayiwv, though in the older 
texts joined to the preceding, 
has, since the time of Cajetan, 
and rightly, been joined to the 
following, the connexion being 
the same as in xi. 16. Lach- 
mann, in his second edition, has 
farther deviated from the com- 
mon punctuation, by attaching 
Tov ayiwv to ai yuvaixes, which 
is rendered possible, though not 
necessary, by the omission of 
tpov in A. B. If so, the sense 
will be, ‘ As in all the assemblies, 
let the wives of the saints keep 
silence in the assemblies.’ 

34, 35 One particular instance 
of confusion growing out of the 
neglect of order in the control 
of the gifts, was the speaking of 
women in the assemblies. This 
custom, like that of appearing 
unveiled (xi. 3-16), he condemns 
on the ground that he forbade it 
in all theassemblies of Christians. 
The speaking of women was also 
expressly forbidden in the syna- 
er (See Wetstein and 

ightfoot, ad loc.) 

‘The law.’ Gen. iii. 16. Com- 
pare the same argument m 1 


Tim. un. 11-14. 


He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the 
assembly, by pointing out that 
their husbands were their na- 
tural guides. 

tous tdiovs, ‘their own hus- 
bands.’ See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in D. E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the chapter. 

36 He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an indi- 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
from all other Churches, and 
from the claims of St. Paul him- 


‘self; and therefore he here re- 


minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
ix. l. 

5 Adyos Tov Geod, ‘the word of 
God;’ in especial reference to 
the gifts of speaking and pro- 
phesying. Compare Heb. iv. 12. 
There is perhaps an allusion to 
Tsa. . 3: ‘Out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.’ __ 

xaryvrnocey, ‘found its way to 
you. See x. 11. 


Tt 2 
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mow; "et ris Soxet mpodyrns evar  mvevparinds, 
émeywookera, & ypddw viv, Gt. Kupiov Eeorriy evroy.” 
Bet Sé tis dyvoei, dyvoetrar. "adore, ddeddoi [pov], 
A \ , Von A ¢_A hv 2 
{provre 7d mponrever, Kat TO ade ° py Kwddere [ev] 


yloocoas: “wavra *8€ eboynpdvas Kai Kara trafw 
ywéobo. 

® Sr: Tou nuplou eloly évrodal, > d&yvoeire:, 

© yAdocais uh nwdrtere, 4 Om. 8¢, 


went the word of God out from you? or came it unto you only? “If 
any one think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord. 
78But if any one know not this, he is not known." *? Wherefore, my 
brethren, seek zealously to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with 
tongues: ‘but let all things be done with seemliness and in order. 


® Or God knows not him. 


37 « tes Soxet. ‘If any one | of Christ, that is, either some 


claims to be a prophet, or especi- 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.’ 
aveuparuds seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synonymous 
with Aadtiv yAdooy. For the 
form, ‘If any seem,’ compare 
viii. 2: ‘If any one seems to 
know anything,’ and Gal. ii. 6: 
‘Those who seem to be some- 
what’ (oi Soxotvres). 
értywwoxérw: ‘Let him prove 
his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than commandments 
of the Lord.’ There are many 
various readings; évrodal, ev- 
ToAy,—xuptov, Geod rod xKupiov. 
xupiov evroAy is in A. B. The 
analogy of vii. 10 and the word 
xupiov naturally imply a precept 


words now lost to us, or else the 
general authority of Christ’s 
teaching. 

38 dyvoctra, A. D. F.G., ‘he 
is ignored by God: God is 
ignorant of him.’ dyvoeirw, B. 

. E., ‘let him be ignorant.’ If 
the former reading is preferred, 
then compare viii. 2, 3, xiii. 12; 
if the latter, itis a contemptuous 
expression of indifference as to 
the opinion of such a one, how- 
ever great his i weapons 

39, 40 This is the s of 
the whole. Verse 30: suins ap 
xiv. 1-25, verse 40 sums up xiv. 
26-38. 

For {yAotre, see on xii. 31. 
For evoynpdvus, see on xiii. 5. 
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PaRAPHRASE OF CHap, XIV. 26—40. 


Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift which he wishes to exercise. The rule for your 
guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or ut most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say. Each - 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except 

Srom their husbands, who are their natural guides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness. If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com- 
mand ; if he cannot recognise it, he is not recognised by God.’ 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues ; and the great rule is to do 
everything with order and decency. 


APOSTOLICAL WORSHIP. 


It may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com- 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the ae 
subject of Christian worship. (I) The Christian (¢¢ any sai 
assemblies of the first period of the Apostolical age, fixed 
unlike those of later times, appear not to have been sa 
necessarily controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. 


We hear, indeed, of ‘ presbyters,’ or ‘elders’ in the Churches 
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of Asia Minor,! and of Jerusalem.? And in the Church of 
' Thessalonica mention is made of ‘rulers’ (spourrapévous 
vpov);*® and, in the Churches of Galatia, of ‘teachers’ (ro 
xatnyxovvtt).* Butno allusion is to be found to the connexion 
of these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with 
the worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any 
such is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was 
then deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth 
been what it was at the time when Clement addressed his 
Epistle to it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been 
in the Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some refer- 
ence should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding 
government which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian 
or fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro- 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of 
the kind is found. The gifts are to be regulated by mutual 
accommodation, by general considerations of order and useful- 
ness; and the only rights, against the violation of which any 
safeguards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest ‘ he 
that fills the place of the unlearned’ (i.e. as we have already 
seen, ‘he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues’) 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, supposed 
to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced capable 
of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility that ‘ all” 
may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking with tongues. 
tI. The (II) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 
worship worship was carried on. Four points are specially 
carried on ° 
throush Mentioned: 
the gifts. (1) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 
1. Prayer. is spoken of in connexion with the tongues, must 
have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men.° 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
* Praise’ or ‘ Song, wadpuos.6 We may infer from 
Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with ‘hymns and 
odes ’ (Suvors xa) @dais), that it must have been of the nature 


2. Song. 


1 Acts xiv. 23. * Gal. vi. 6. 
3 Thid. xi. 30; xv. 6, 22, 23. 5 xiv. 13, 14, 15 ; xi. 5. 
3 1 Thess. v. 12. ® xiv. 15, 26. 
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of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition of Chris- 
tian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest exemplification 
of it in the New Testament. 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving. The 
‘song of the understanding’ is especially needed im 3, Thanks- 
the giving of thanks.’ In this passage we have the giving. 
earliest intimation of a liturgical form. Although the context 
even here implies that it must have been a free effusion, yet 
it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the Eucharistic 
thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as was from a 
very early period incorporated in the great Eucharistic hymn 
used, with a few modifications, through all the liturgical forms 
of the later Christian Church. And from this passage we 
learn that the ‘ Amen,’ or ratification of the whole congrega- 
tion, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in this part 
of the service, was deemed essential to the due utterance of the 
thanksgiving. 

(4) ‘ Prophesying,’ or ‘ teaching,’ is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the most 4, Prophe- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse syixg. 
to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult to be kept under control.2, Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi- 
bition of it in xiv. 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of 
the subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III) The Apostolical mode of administering the Eu- 
charist has already been delineated at the close of my. te 
Chap. x1. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist. 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table ; each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 
-to which the rest responded with the solemn word, ‘ Amen.’ 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the 
worship of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the 


1 xiv. 16. ® xiv. 32. 
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fact mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
that the first day of the week was specially devoted to their 
meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
Effects of worship and of any which now exists, is the first 


this stato impression which this summary leaves on the mind. 
early But this impression 1s relieved by various important 


Church. considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 
I. No could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
forms of the individuals who constituted the communities, the 
blige: smallness of the communities themselves, the variety 
tion. and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near 
approach of the end of the world, must have prevented the 
perpetuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, 
as almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the 
letter, then this very peculiarity is one of the most character- 
istic privileges. No existing form of worship can lay claim 
to universal and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to 
Apostolic times. The impossibility of perpetuating the pri- 
mitive forms is the best guarantee for future freedom and 
progress. Few as are the rules of worship prescribed in the 
Koran, yet the inconvenience which they present, when trans- 
planted into other than Oriental regions, shows the importance 
of the omission of such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and in 
IL Prin. the spirit in which the Apostle handles them, prin- 
ples laid ciples important for the guidance of Christian worship 
down. in all times. Some of these have been already indi- 
cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this 
advice is summed up in two simple rules :— 

‘Let all things be done unto edifying,’ and ‘let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ 

‘ Let all things be done unto edifying.’ ' 

‘ Edifying ” (ofxodoyu7)) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
eT peculiar sense both of building up from first prin- 
things be ciples to their practical application, and of fitting 
done unto each member of the society into the proper place 
edifying» which the growth and rise of the whole building 


1 xiv. 6, 12, 17. 
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require. It is ‘development,’ not only in the sense of un- 
folding new truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained 
in the existing institution or body. Hence the stress laid on 
the excellence of ‘ prophesying,’ as the special gift by which 
men were led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, ‘ the 
secrets of their hearts being made manifest’), and by which (as 
through the prophets of the older dispensations) higher and 
more spiritual views of life were gradually revealed. Hence 
the repeated injunctions that ail the gifts should have their 
proper honour ;! that those gifts should be most honoured by 
which not a few, but ail, should benefit ;? that all who had the 
gift of prophecy should have the opportunity of exercising 
that gift ;* that al/ might have an equal chance of instruction 
and comfort for their own special cases. 

‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.’ * 

‘Decently’ (edoxynpovws); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘In , .p, 
order’ (xara tafwv); that is, not by hazard or im- cently and 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea is ™ order. 
not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the 
worship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the 
ancient world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have 
characterised all solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as 
distinct from the frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which ac- 
companied illicit or extravagant communities. The Roman 
Senate, the Athenian Areopagus, were examples of the former, 
as the wild Bacchanalian or Phrygian orgies were of the 
latter. Hence the Apostle has condemned the discontinuance 
of the veil, the speaking of women,® the indiscriminate ban- 
‘queting,’ the interruption of the prophets by each other.® 
‘© The spirits of prophets are subject to prophets,’ is a principle 
-of universal application, and condemns every impulse of re- 
ligious zeal or feeling which is not strictly under the control 
of those who display it. A world of fanaticism is exploded 
by this simple axiom; and to those who have witnessed the 
religious frenzy which attaches itself to the various forms of 
Eastern worship, this advice of the Apostle, himself of Eastern 
origin, will appear the more remarkable. The wild gambols 


1 xii, 20-80. 5 ix. 1-16. 


2 xiv. 1-238. © xiy. 34. 
3 xiv. 29-31. 7 xi. 16-34. 


* xiv. 40. 8 xiv. 30-32, 
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yearly celebrated at Easter by the adherents of the Greek 
Church round the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
show what Eastern Christianity may become ;! they are living 
proofs of the need and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to- 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructive task. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority; these two, and 
these only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


1 ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ Ed. iv. 465-471. 
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Chap. XV. 1—58. 


THERE does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the pe- 
culiar nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally 
occasion its reservation for the last place of the .,, 4. 
Epistle. The other questions had touched only the niers of 
outskirts of the Christian faith ; this seemed to reach oon 
its very foundation. It is evident from the expression 
in the 12th verse (‘How say some among you?’), that the 
Apostle is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, 
who denied, as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, 
but the Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, 
occasioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was |, o,:. 
afterwards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we ental or 
have a specimen in the teaching of Hymeneus and wish, 
Philetus, who said that ‘the Resurrection was already past ;”! 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any oppo- 
sition to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by 
Hymenewus and Philetus belongs to a later period. Itseems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such ,_, Epi- 
as the Sadducees in Judwa,? and m the very Church curean and 
of Achaia to which this Epistle* was addressed, the Greek. 
Athenian cavillers, who ‘mocked when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead.’‘ With this agree not only the 
general circumstances of time and place, but also the particular 
allusions to them; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the 
received teaching of the Apostle; as resting their objections 
to it, not on any refined notion of matter, but on its philo- 
sophical difficulties ; 5 combining pretensions to knowledge with 
laxity of morals.® 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which 


wf 


1 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. * Acts xvii. 18, 32. 
* Matt. xxii. 23. 5 xv. 35. 
3 See notes on i. 1. ® xv. 33, 34. 
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prevailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of 
the Resurrection remained within the Christian so- 


Not ex- : : = 
eluded ciety; and that their position was not deemed, either 
a by themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- 


patible with the outward profession of Christianity. 
Still, to the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was 
a matter of no secondary importance. If we may take the 
The Apo- account in the Acts as a just illustration of the lan- 
stle’s view guage of his Epistles, we find him declaring that it 
‘of the Re- was the chief truth which he preached, and for 
which he suffered ;' and in the Epistles themselves, 
although nowhere so fully set forth asin this Chapter, it is 
always assumed as the great end of the believer’s hope.? It 
is the one doctrine which Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul 
the Apostle. In the Acts he represents himself to be the 
Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee persecution. It is the link 
between his past and present life. It is the same promise to 
which, before his conversion, with the rest of the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, he had hoped to 
come.® 
The same, but yet how different! He now no longer 
dwelt on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked 
out with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was 
now a nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which 
threw into the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, 
all lower arguments in behalf of its existence. That object 
was Christ. He was a believer writing to believers; and 
therefore the one fact which he adduces to convince and to 
warn his readers, is the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. 
And this may account for his toleration of those whom he is 
here opposing. Though differing from him in the hope of 
their own resurrection, he felt that, im their belief in Christ 
and Christ’s Resurrection, they were united with him. In 
this great agreement he overlooked even their great difference 
—their common love and faith in Christ brought him nearer 
to them, though doubting the Resurrection of the dead, than 
to the Jewish Pharisees, who, though believing it, had no 
sympathy with his love of Christ. 


1 Acts xxiii, 6, xxiv. 15, 25, | v. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
xxvi. 8. 3 Acta xxvi. 7. 
9 See Rom. vi. 8, viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. 
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XV. 1Tvwpilw dé iptv, adeddoi, 7d evayyédov 6 ee 

, en a \ U4 2 © e , 299 
yediodpny vw, & Kat rapedaBere, ev @ kat éEornKare, 7 dt 
ov Kat calerbe, tive Moy edryyediodpny vpiv, el Kareé- 


1 Now, brethren, I would have you know the Gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye received, and wherein ye stand, *by which also 
ye are saved, if ye keep in memory with what word I preached the Gospel 


XV. 1 TvwpLw. In all the pas- 
sages where this is used 
aticwos, in the earlier Epistles 
1 Cor. xi. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 1; 
1,11), it has the signification 
of ‘ remind,’ ‘ call to your atten- 
tion.’ In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7 ; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the pass 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
‘ discover.’ 
‘The Gospel’ (7d evayyéuov) 
is not necessarily limited 
pa 7 to the historical facts 
of- the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. 1. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, 1¢ is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as ‘ my 
Gospel ’ (76 eddayyé&udv pov), Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi. 25. Still the histori- 
cal meaning of the word is al- 
ways implied, and is here pre- 
dominant. 

2 The repetition of xai is 
partly to make a stronger asser- 
tion—‘ which im fact you re- 
ceived’ (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax: ‘ It 1s not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (zrapeAdBere, as 
in verse 3, corresponding to za- 


péSuxa), as an historical fact; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. i. 24); and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last.’ For this sense of ow- 
{eoOe compare Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. 
i, 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent: ‘that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through which you are saved.’ 

ri Noyw eiyyyducdpny ipiv, 
el xaréyere. In these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, rive... evyyeAc- 
capyv, is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression yvw- 
pile ro evayyéduov: ‘I remind 
you of the Gospel Le. of the way 
in which I preached it.’ The 
phrase rive Adyw is the same kind 
of redundancy as in the expres- 
sions Adyos codias, Adyos yu- 


. crews (xii. 8), 6 Adyos Tod cravpod 


(i. 18), and merely calls atten- 
tion to the manner, as distinct 
from the subject, of his preach- 
ing, i.e. to the fact that he had 
first of all preached to them 
the Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

ei xaréxere depends partly on 
evyyyeduodpuny, ‘this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem- 
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*wapédoxna yap Upiy 


€v mpétos 6 Kal mapédAaBor, ote xpioros améfavey vréep 


unto you, unless ye believed in vain. 


’For I delivered unto you first of 


all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 


ber it,’ partly on owfeo6e, ‘ you 
are saved if you hold it fast,’ 
affording another instance of the 
Apostle’s manner of throwing 
back an important word out of 
its natural place to the end of the 
sentence. See on vii. 11. 
éxros el py elxp émurrevoare, 
‘and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.’ 

éerurrevorare, ‘ received the faith 
at your conversion.’ Comp. Rom. 
xi. 11. 

éxros ef 7) 18 & pleonasm, as 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of eixj, 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. 

3 ‘You remember how I 
preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus ; in the first place to declare,’ 
&c.: yap connects é mpwros 
with rin Adyw, but also perhaps 
expresses the connexion of the 
whole sentence, ‘ You remember 
all this, for this was my course.’ 
For the sense of zapédwxa and 
wapéAaBov, compare their similar 
use in xi, 23. 

‘ That Christ died for our sins.’ 
. He begins the account 
sor aula of his ‘ Gospel’ not 

with the birth or in- 

of Christ, but with His 
death. This may result merely 
from the fact that the Resurrec- 
tion is the point to which he calls 
attention, and that therefore he 
does not go further back in the 
history than the event out of 
which, so to say, the Resurrec- 
tion originated. But the lan- 
guage rather leads usto infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 


first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i. 18, 23, ii. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the 
great subject of his first preach- 
ing at Corinth. And this also 
agrees with the general strain of 
the Epistles, in which the Death 
and Resurrection are the main 
points insisted upon, as in Rom. 
iv. 25; Eph. i. 7-23; Col. i. 14- 
23; 1 Tim. iti. 16. 

‘For our sins,’ i.e. not merely 
‘in our behalf,’ which would have 
been trép yov, as in Rom. v. 8; 
nor ‘in our place,” which would 
have been ayri 7péov, but ‘as an 
offering in consequence of our 
sins, ‘to deliver us from our 
sins.’ For the general sense of 
vrép in this connexion, see on 2 
Cor. v. 15. (Compare for the 
meaning oa Ta Tropam opora, in 
Rom. iv. 20, and mepi trav dyap- 
Tuov nov, in Gal. 1. 4, and 1 Pet. 
ii. 18; also Heb. x. 6, 8, 18, 26, 
xii. 11.) 

‘ According to the Scriptures.’ 
That great stress was «, cog 
laid on the conformity tothe 
of our Lord’s death to Beripeaee 
the ancient Scriptures, appears 
from the frequent references to 
them, especially in the writings 
of St. Luke. Thus xxiv. 25-27 : 
‘O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have 
spoken ... and beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, He ex- 
pounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.’ Also xxiv. 

‘All things must be fulfilled, 
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TOV GpLapTUWOV HOV KaTa Tas ypadds, *Kat ore éerddy, Kat 

Ort eyiyeptar TH HMEpE TH TpiTy* Kara Tas ypapas, °Kai 
* 77 tTplry huépe. ‘ 


to the Scriptures, ‘and that He was buried, and that He has been raised 
the third day according to the Scriptures, °and that He was seen by 


which were written in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and in 
the Psalms concerning me. Then 
opened he their understanding 
that they might understand the 
Scriptures :’ and xxii. 37: ‘ This 
that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me: for the things con- 
cerning me have anend.’ Acts 
iii. 835: ‘Then Philip began at 
the same Scripture.’ It is evi- 
dent from the general tenor of 
these passages, that the ‘ Scrip- 
tures ’ alluded to are chiefly the 
prophets ; and from the two last- 
quoted that the prophecy chiefly 
meant is Isa. liti. 5-10. Com- 
pare the quotation in 1 Pet. 11. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, ‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,’ refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex- 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
{not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur- 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Pag. ii. 7; Isa. lv. 
3 (in Acts xu. 33-35); and 
(in allusion to the third day) 
Hosea vi. 2; but specially Bs, 
xvi. 10: ‘Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption, as in Acts ii. 
25-31, xii. 35-37, where the 
same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and the deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 


four Gospels, there, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrection. 
So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 

The force of the perfect éyi- 
yepra: seems to be ‘has been 
raised and is alive.’ See on 
verse 12, 

4 The details of the Resurrec- 
tion which follow, are probably 
introduced, not as actually form- 
ing parts of that which the 
Apostle taught ‘first of all’ (& 
apwrows), but in confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view; and ac- 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de- 
pendent on apédwxa or szapé- 
AaBov. 

5 &66y is the word used for 
these appearances in 

St. Paul (here and in stn 
verses 6, 7, and 8, and oe 

1 Tim, i. 15), in St. 
Luke (xxiv. 34, dd) Xipwr), 
and in the Acts (ii. 3, ix. 17, xiii. 
31, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i, 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 3; 
Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 31), or of 
God (Acta vii. 2, 26, 30, 35). 
In the other Gospels (Mark xvi. 
9, 12,14; John xxi. 1, 14) the 
appearances after the Resurrec- 
tion are expressed by épavy, épa- 
vépwoey, and édavepwOn. 

The appearance to Peter is 
nowhere directly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama- 


to Peter ; 
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ort aff, Knog, elra rois Sadexa. *éretra OhOn erdvo 
mevraxocioss adeddois épdrra€, é€ dv ot weloves® pévov- 


® wAelous. 


Kephas, then by the twelve. 


*After that He was seen by above five 


hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this 


tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
‘the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon’ (Luke 
xxiv. 34). The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
* Kephas,’ see note on ix. 5. 

Theappearanceto ‘the Twelve’ 
naturally coincides with 
the appearance to the 
ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur- 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
86; John xx. 19. of dddexa is 
merely the expression to desig- 
nate the college of Apostles, like 
‘duumviri,’ or ‘decemviri,’ in 
Latin. Judas certainly was ab- 
sent, if not Thomas. 

6 Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in 
order of time, and so probably 
throughout, as indicated in the 
expression, ‘ last of all’ (2cxa7or), 
in verse 8, although the classical 
precision of rpiarov, Sevrepov, ela, 
x. Tt. A. 18 lost in the mere alter- 
nation of érera and era. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which 
can be identified with 
this to the 500, is that 
to the disciples in Galilee, Matt. 
xxviii. 16, 17, 18, where from the 
expression ‘but some doubted,’ 
it has been sometimes argued that 
there must have been others pre- 
sent besides the eleven Apostles, 
who alone are expressly men- 
tioned. The number of those belie- 


to the 
Twelve; 


to the five 
hundred 5 


vers to whom our Lord is here said 
to have appeared far exceeds the 
sum total of believers (120) men- 
tioned in Acts 1.15, as assembled 
in Jerusalem after the Ascension. 
If it were the meeting in Gali- 
lee, the larger number might 
perhaps be accounted for by the 
effect of our Lord’s teaching as. 
still preserved in the scene of His 
original ministrations. If, as is 
perhaps implied by the order in 
which it occurs, it were some 
meeting at Jerusalem not men- 
tioned in the Gospels, then we 
must suppose that the numbers 
were swelled by Galilean or other 
disciples, not yet dispersed after 
the concourse of the Passover. 
For érdvw revraxociots, instead 
of érdvw , compare mpaGjvar. 
erdvw Snvapiwv tpaxociwy, Mark 
xiv. 5, and Ex. xxx. 14, xxxix. 
3. (L:XX.) dd cixocaerovs xat 
eravw. Chrysostom says that 
some in his time took érdvw to 
be, ‘in the sky,’ or ‘on a hill.’ 
éparag may be, either ‘ once,” 
i.e. ‘on one occasion, but on one 
occasion only ;’ or ‘at once,’ i.e. 
‘to the whole number, not at 
different times, but at the same 
time.’ The first will agree best 
with the usual meaning of the 
word, the second with the con- 
text. 
of mAcioves, ‘ the majority.’ 
pévovor, ‘ continue alive.’ For 
a similar use of the word pévo, 
comp. John xxi. 22, 23. The sur- 
Vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
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present, but some are fallen asleep. 


which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re- 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
& special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the a 
of sharing in it themselves. To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, ‘Then they also 
which have fallen asleep i 
Christ have perished ’ (verse 18). 
For éxoysyOyoav, compare vil. 39, 
xi. 30. 

7 The appearance to James is 
elsewhere only men- 
tioned in the ‘Gospel 
of the Hebrews :’ ‘ But the Lord, 
when He had given the linen gar- 
ment to the servant of the high 
priest [this apparently alludes in 
some manner tothe story in Mark 
xiv. 51], went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James ‘had 
sworn that he would not eat bread 
from that hour in which he had 
drank the cup of the Lord, until 
he should see Him risen (resur- 
gentem) from the dead. “Bring,” 
said the Lord, “a table and 
bread ;” he brought a table and 
bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James the 
Just, and said to him, “ My bro- 
ther, eat thy bread because the 
Son of man is risen from the 
dead ’’’ (Hieron. Catal. Scriptor. 
in Jacob.). 

The vow of James in this pas- 
sage is founded apparently on our 


to James; 


"After that, He was seen by James, 


Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29 
(‘I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ’) ; and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Eus. H. E. ii. 23). 
The whole story coincides with 
the assertion (John vii. 5) that 
‘His brethren believed not in 
Him.’ On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to reconcile the 
immediateness of the appearance, 
as implied in this narrative, with 
the order in which it is here re- 
lated, not amongst the first, but 
amongst the last of the appear- 
ances; an arrangement which 
agrees better with the tradition in 
Eusebius, that the appearance to 
James was a year after the re- 
surrection. The same argument 
also tells against a recent, and 
not improbable conjecture, that 
if Cleopas, in Luke xxiv. 18, is 
Alpheus, his companion may 
have been his son James; and 
that thus the appearance at Em- 
maus may have been the one here 
spoken of. 


The only special appearances 
here recorded are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal.i. 18, 
19, 1. 9, 11, 12, and, by implica- 
tion, in 1 Cor. ix. 5, and in this 
case, each is introduced as usher- 
ing in an appearance to the 
Apostles collectively. 


The appearance to ‘all the 
Apostles’ may be iden- 
tified with that in John {sll the 
xx. 26; in Matt. xxviii. 


U 
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"IaxwBo, elra tots aroarddos Tracw. ®éoyarov Sé TavTwy 


@oTepes TH ExTpwOpat. whOn Kapoi. 


then by all the apostles. 


16; or in Acts i. 4; the last is 
most probable. 

The word zacvw is added : 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but 
collectively, like é¢dzag in verse 
6; or (2) To mark the contrast 
of the appearance to James. 
‘First to James, then not only to 
James, but to all,’ in which case 
it would be an argument in fa- 
vour of the identity of James of 
Jerusalem with James the son of 
Alpbeeus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter- 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be rots aaow or 
rots GAAots drrocrdAow. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi- 
stle (see note on viii. 11), that on 
the whole the latter interpreta- 
tion may be preferred as best 
agreeing with the sense. The 
variation of phrases in St. Paul 
is so frequent that no stress can 
be laid on the distinction between 
rots Sudexa in ver. 5, and Tots 
arroaroAos here. 

TO éxtpdpate 18 probably ‘the 
untimely offspring,’ as in Job 111. 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 
partly in allusion to the abrupt- 
ness of his conversion, ala to 
his inferiority to the other Apo- 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, ‘ the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to'be called an 
apostle.’ The corresponding word 
abortivus, in Latin, was meta- 


"eyo yap eips 6 


®But last of all—as by one born out of due 


phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. c. 35, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic duBAwya. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge- 
neral fact of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be ‘ the last child’ 
(Sorepoy yérnpo); a meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac- 
cepted without more authority. 
op6n xayot. The word here 
applied to the appearance of our 
Lord to St. Paul, is the 44, 
same as that used in the 5t. Paul 
indirect allusions to it ™™*™- 
in the Acts (ix. 17, xxvi. 16), 
and agrees with St. Paul’s own 
expression in ix. 1: ‘Have I not 
seen (ovx édpaxa;) the Lord 
Jesus?’ In both these passages 
he must refer chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the vision on the 
road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1). 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under- 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether hespeaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, itis evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he 
considers himself to be a witness 
of the Resurrection, as truly as 
the other Apostles ; though long 
afterwards, as is implied by the 
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time,—He was seen by me also. °For J am the least of the apostles, 
that am not fit to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God: ?°but by the grace of God I am what I am: and His grace which 


words, ‘to one born out of due 
time.’ The only other direct 
allusion which his Epistles con- 
tain to the fact, in Gal. i. 16, 
‘God was pleased to reveal His 
Son in me ’ (dzroxaAvwas ev éuor), 
implies an inward rather than 
an outward vision. 

9 The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 
his own unworthiness, and there- 
fore, instead of proceeding at 
once to the result of his mission, 
he dwells for a moment on the 
humiliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the call of 
the other Apostles. ‘I say “to 
one born out of due time,’ and 
“Jast of all,” for I (€yw ydp), 
whatever may be the case with 
them, am the least of the 
Apostles.’ The ground of this 
keen self-reproach was the fact, 
naturally recalled to him by the 
circumstances of his conversion, 
that he had ‘persecuted the 
Church of God.’ The expression 
‘persecute’ (Suxw), or ‘ perse- 
cute the Church of God,’ seems 
to be appropriated in an especial 
manner to St. Panl. It is used 
by himeelf of this act, in Gal. 1. 
13, 23; 1 Tim. i. 13; and in the 
Acts ix. 4, 5, xxvi. 11; the last 
passage (€diwxov éws xat eis Tas 
éw méAas) indicating the pe- 
culiar appropriateness of the 
word in his case, from its original 
sense of ‘pursuing. The ex- 
pression ‘the Church of God’ is 
used for the sake of greater 
solemnity, perhaps also to mark 


more strongly his sense (as in 
Gal. i. 13), that the Christian 
society which he persecuted had 
superseded the ancient Church 


in the name of which he perse- 


cuted. 

ixavos, ‘fit,’ see 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. iii. 8, where the 
expression ‘the least of the 
apostles’ is carried out into the 
still stronger expression ‘less 
than the least of all the saints’ 
(eLaxerrorépy mdvrov ray aylwv). 
Another is 1 Tim. i. 12-16, 
where, as here, there is the al- 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church,—‘ who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor (é&- 
wxtys) and injurious;’ with 
still more vehement expressions 
of self-abasement—-‘sinners, of 
whom I am chief.’ In all these 
three passages the contrast be- 
tween his present and his past 
life is naturally connected with 
the goodness of God by which 
the change was effected. In this 
passage the thought is coloured 
by the historical character of the 
Epistle. He here expresses his 
sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. ‘By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’ 
And the force of this is explained 
by what follows. ‘And His 
grace was not in vain; yea, I 
toiled more abundantly than 
they all.’ It is a correction of 
his strong expressions ; a protest 
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was bestowed upon me was not in vain ; but 1 laboured more abundantly 


against the possible misconstruc- 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1-5, when there was a ques- 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship,—‘ though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though I am not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that Iam anything, yet 
still I am what I am; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
was so wonderfully shown to- 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 
2 Cor. xii. 7-12. 

xevy, ‘vain,’ i.e. ‘without 
fruits,’ as in 14 and 58. His 
exertions are at once the effect 
and the repayment of God’s fa- 
vour. 

éxoriaca, ‘I toiled,” as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 35; Rom. xvi.6. For both 
words see Phil. ii. 16, ovx eis 
xevov éxorriaca.. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence and 
humiliation from which he had 
started—‘ Yet not I, but the 
grace of God which is with me.’ 
For this complete merging of his 
own personality in the conscious- 
ness of a higher power working 
with and in him, compare Gal. 
i. 20, ‘I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me;’ and in a 
bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, ‘Not I, 


but sin that dwelleth in me.’ In 
this passage, as often elsewhere, 
he describes his higher power as 
4% xdpis tov Oeov. The «mm, 
exact sense is, ‘The  agraceof 
gracious countenance 

and free goodness of God, mani- 
festing itself in His gifts;’ and 
hence, as in the analogous word 
dydan (Love), the meaning fluc- 
tuates between the abstract attri- 
bute of God, and its concrete 
exemplifications in the qualities 
or faculties of the human heart 
and mind. Such are the shades 
of meaning which it bears, as 
thrice repeated here; ‘By the 
undeserved goodness of God ;’— 
‘the goodness of God which ez- 
tended wtself to me (4 eis end, 
not év éuot)’—‘ the goodness of 
God which toiled with me (civ 
éuoi).’ In this last expression 
the goodness of God is personi- 
fied, as elsewhere Sin, Death, 
Love. (See note on xiii. 4.) 
‘ By my side was another Power, 
sharing in my toils and difficul- 
ties. It was the Good Hand of 
God.’ Compare cod ovvepyoi, 
ii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 1. This sense 
is brought out more strongly by 
the omission of before ow, in 
B.D!. F. G. 

11 He nowsums up his whole 
argument by merging whatever 
differences there might be be- 
tween him and theother Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. ‘ Whether it 
were I or they,’ implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 
those of others, and helps to ex- 
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than they all, yet not JI, but the grace of God with me. 1! Whether, 
therefore, it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 


plain the short interruption in tinues to be our message ! such 
verse 10, at your copversion was your 
‘ourws xnpvocouey: such con- ! belief (érureicarte).’ 


PARAPHEASE or CHap. XV. 1—11. 


I now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you, and the mode in 
which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since ; and 
not only have made it the foundation of your lives, but are 
to be saved by tt now and hereafter, if only you hold it fast 
in your recollection, if your conversion was anything more 
than a mere transitory impulse. Yes, you must remember it ; 
for it was among the very first things which I told to you, as 
it was among the very first which I learned myself. It was: 
That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling tn Hts death the 
prophecies concerning One who was to be wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our tniqutties, and whose soul 
was to be an offering for sin. That He was laid in the 
sepulchre, and that out of that sepulehre He has been raised 
up and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psaims, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave, and that the Holy One should not see corruption. 1 
told you also, as a proof of this, that he appeared to Kephas, 
chief of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. 
Next came the great appearance to more than five hundred 
believers together, the majority of whom are still living to 
testify to it, though some few have carried their testimony 
with them to the grave. Then again came a twofold appear- 
ance; this time not to Kephas, but to his great colleague, 
James, and afterwards, as before, to the Apostles collectively. 
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Last of all, when the roll of Apostles seemed to be complete, 
was the sudden appearance to me; a just delay, a just humi- 
tiation for one whose persecution of the congregation of God's 
people did indeed sink me below the level of the Apostles, and 
rendered me unworthy even of the name, and makes me feel 
that I owe all to the undeserved favour of God. A favour 
indeed which was not bestowed in vain, which has issued in a 
life of exertion far exceeding that of all the Apostles, from 
whose number some would wish to exclude me; but yet, after 
all, an exertion not the result of my own strength, but of this 
same Favour toiling with me as my constant companion. It 
ts not, however, on any distinction between myself and the 
other Apostles, that I would now dwell. I confine myself to 
the one great fact of which we all alike ure the heralds, and 
which was alike to all of you the foundation of your faith. 


THe Frest CREED, AND THE First Evipence or CHRISTIANITY. 


THE foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of 
view: I. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may 
Barly be called the Creed of the early Church. In one 
form of sense, indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Creed, = Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 
new converts were taught, but to what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only 
in the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24-30; or more frequently as a 
simple expression of belief, in Acts viii. 37 (in some MSS.), 
and in Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15. But the present passage gives 
us a sample of the exact form of the oral teaching of the 
Apostle. It cannot be safely inferred that we have here the 
whole of what he means to describe as the foundation of his 
preaching ; partly because of the expression ‘ first of all,’ 
partly because, from the nature of the case, he brings forward 
most prominently what was specially required by the occasion. 
Still, on the whole, the more formal and solemn introduction 
of the argument, ‘I delivered, I received,’ as in xi, 23, and 
the conciseness of the phrases, ‘died,’ ‘was buried,’ and the 
twice-repeated expression ‘ according to the Scriptures,’ imply 
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that at least in the third and fourth verses we have the original 
formula of the Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by 
its similarity to parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, 
especially to that which, under the name of the Apostle’s 
Creed, has been generally adopted in the Churches of the 
West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it 
from later productions of a similar nature: (1) It is 1. 

a strictly historical composition. It is what the Historical. 
Apostle himself calls it, not so much a Creed as a ‘ Gospel ;’ 
a ‘Gospel’ both in the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a ‘glad message,’ and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the 
narratives of our Lord’s life. It is the announcement, not of 
a doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of fact ; 
of a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours of 
some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist communicated the ‘ things that they had seen or heard.’ 
Thus the Apostle’s ‘ Gospel’ was contained in the brief sum- 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘ Gospels,’ and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of ‘ glad tidings,’ though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
conteuts. 

(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first 
four centuries, there are only two (those of Tertul- 
lian ' and of Epiphanius ;* from whom, probably, it was Grounded 
derived in the Nicene Creed) which contain the ex- ahaa 
pressions here twice repeated, ‘according to the 
Scriptures,’ and in those two probably imitated from this place. 
The point, though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring 
before us the different aspect which the same events wore to 
the Apostolical age and to the next generations. If in so 


1 Adv. Prax. c. 2. 2 II. p. 122. 
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compendious an account of the facts of the Gospel history, the 
Apostle twice over repeats that they took place in conformity 
with the ancient prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must 
have been not only familiar with the Old Testament, but 
anxious to have their new faith brought into connexion with 
it. Later ages have delighted in discovering mystical antici- 
pations or argumentative proofs of the New Testament in the 
Old; but these words carry us back to a time when the events 
of Christianity required, as it were, not only to be illustrated 
or confirmed, but to be justified by reference to Judaism. We 
have in them the sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on 
the shores of Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of 
Palestine: the older covenant still remains in the eye of the 
world as the one visible institution of Divine origin; the 
‘ Scriptures’ of the Old Testament are still appealed to with 
undivided reverence, as the stay of the very writings which 
were destined so soon to take a place, if not above, at least 
beside them, with a paramount and independent authority. 

II. This passage contains the earliest extant account of 
Earliest the Resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the most, 
preys a twenty years at the least, had elapsed,—that is to 
rection of 88Y, about the same period as has intervened between 
Christ. this year (1875) and the Crimean War of 1853; 
and, as the Apostle observes, most of those to whom he 
appeals as witnesses were still living; and he himself, though 
not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the Resurrection, 
yet, in so far as he describes the vision at his conversion, 
must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony to the 
belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in regard 
to the details of the appearances shall be noticed elsewhere.' 


Tur RESURRECTION OF THE Deap. 
Chap. XV. 12—34. 
In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and 


his readers back to the time when he first came among them, 
and when they had eagerly embraced the message which he 


1 See Essay ‘On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History,’ 
at the end of this work. 
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bore of the Resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them 
the enthusiasm with which they had received it; the stead- 
fastness with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held 
out to them.' He had recalled also the very words (rive Ady@) 
in which he had announced it; the successive scenes by which 
it had been attested; the appearances to Peter and James the | 
greatest of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the 
Apostles in a body; the appearance to the whole company of 
believers, with some of whom they might themselves have 
conversed ; the appearance, lastly, to himself, himself a living 
proof of the reality of the vision; the vision a certain sign of 
the reality of his Apostleship. On this one point, amidst 
their other differences of character and calling, himself and 
the other Apostles, himself and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be, the result of this agree- 
ment? ‘If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, 
that He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for 
any of you to maintain that there is no such thing as a resur- 
rection of the dead? It is a burst of indignant surprise, 
which is immediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the 
irreconcilable character of the two statements. The argument 
would seem to imply that those who denied the general 
Resurrection, still admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but 
this is not quite certain, because in his appeal to the Resur- 
rection of Christ he may be addressing himself, not to the 
false teachers themselves, but to the Corinthians who might 
be deluded by them; and the great particularity, with which 
he has enumerated the several witnesses of the Resurrection, 
may be taken to indicate that there were some who doubted 
it. But however this may be, he assumes the truth of the 
fact here, and uses it as the chief answer to his opponents. 
The connexion which he endeavours to establish between the 
denial of the general Resurrection, and the denial of Christ’s 
Resurrection, although it may be coloured by his prevailing 
idea of the identification of Christ and His followers, appears 
in this instance to rest on the simple argument, that if they 
denied any such thing as a resurrection, they must deny it in 
every instance, and therefore in the case of Christ, as well as. 
of the dead gtnerally. 
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12 Now if Christ is preached that He is raised from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? '* But if 
there is no resurrection of the dead, neither is Christ raised : ‘and if 
Christ be not raised, then also our preaching is vain, vain also is your 
faith, °and we also are found false witnesses of God, because we testified 
of God that He raised up Christ ; whom He raised not up, if so be that 





the dead are not raised. 


12-14 To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase dvdoraots 
vexpov probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur- 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci- 
tation is not dvacrjoa, but (as 
throughout this Chapter) ¢yei- 
pew. Still the denial by impli- 
cation, and if expressed univer- 
sally (not a dydoracts TOY veK- 
pov, but dvdoracts vexpar), 
would exclude in every shape the 
possibility of a revival from the 
grave. 

Kevov, kevy : ‘unmeaning is my 
preaching, because the Resurrec- 
tion was its subject; and your 
faith, because it rested on’ this 
preaching.’ The idea of Christ’s 
higher nature, which might ex- 
empt Him from the ordinary law 
of death, does not here enter into 
consideration. 

15-19 He proceeds to explain 
these two assertions : the futility 
of his preaching in 15, 16 (etp:- 


16For if the dead are not raised, then is not 


axopeOa, ... eyiyeprat); the fu- 
tility of their forth j in 17, 18 (é 
d¢ . . . dwddovro). 

First. ‘Our preaching is un- 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of God's acts.’ They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses (udprupes) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, nu. 32, ni. 15, 
xiii. 31. 

xara tov Oeod is: either (1) 
‘with regard to God,’ with a 
latent allusion to the sense of 
‘invoking;’ or (2) ‘against 
God,’ i.e. ‘imputing to Him 
what He has not done.’ Com- 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvil. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.); and for the sense 
1 John i. 10. 

17,18 Up to this point his 
argument has been (not ‘if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,’ but) ‘if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Now, he advances a 
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Christ raised : !7and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet 
in your sins, '*then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ perished. 


Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 


step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17, 18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be ren- 
dered unmeaning (paraia=xevyj 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result : 

(1) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare Rom. 
vi. 1-11. 

(2) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead have perished. This 
last is put as the climax of the 
whole argument. One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By ‘those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,’ the Apostle 
means ‘those who have died in 
communion with Christ’—‘ the 
Christian dead’ (like ‘the dead 
in Christ,’ oi vexpot of év ypurre : 
Rev. xiv. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 16). 
And here, as in xv. 51 and 


1 Thess. iv. 15, he distinguishes 
between these and those who 
will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion be- 
tween the spiritual and the lite- 
ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord’s resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. viii. 
10, 11; John v. 24-29. 

xouundevres . . . daradAovro, ‘when 
they died ... they perished en- 
tirely ;’ corresponding in the fu- 
ture world to éoré é rats dpap- 
riais in this. ‘The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,’ in opposition to 
owfecOa. Compare 2 Cor. 1. 
15: ‘In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.’ 

19 He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to 
which the denial of the resurrec- 
tion would bring them. If in 
this sentence we are guided by 
the easiest sense, then the word 
‘only’ (jdvov) must be con- 
nected with é& rq (wy ravry, and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded as 
one of the strangenesses of style 
noticed under viii. 11. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
word, and the tense of 7Amudres 
éopév, then the word ‘only’ re- 
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© hAmwucdres eopey dy Xpiorg pdvyoy. 


miserable. 
them that sleep. 
resurrection of the dead. 


fers to the whole clause, the 
stress being specially laid on 
nAmudres éeopev, ‘If we have 
nothing but a mere empty hope 
in Christ which will never be 
fulfilled.’ ‘ If we have hoped to 
the end, and done nothing more 
than hope.’ (Comp. Rom. viii. 
24, ‘Hope that is seen is not 
hope.’) The use of {wy, as dis- 
tinct from a state, for a period 
of existence, is very rare in the 
New Testament, and occurs only 
here and in Luke xvi. 25. 

éXeewvorepor, ‘more wretched 
than all whoare not Christians.’ 
‘We have fallen from the great- 
est of hopes, which we have pur- 
chased at the greatest of costs.’ 
For the force of the expression 
see on verse 32. 

20 From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con- 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ has risen; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian’s 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

vuvi 5é, ‘but as it is,’ as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, dpyy apwro- 
TOKOS €K VEKpGV. 

drapyy, ‘the first fruits,’ or 
first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in 


>» Add éyévero. * & Odvaros. 


But now is Christ raised from the dead, the first fruits of 
71 For since by man came death, by man came also the 
22For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 


Lev. xxiii. 10, 11, on the second 
day of which feast a sheaf of 
ripe corn was, for the first time, 
offered on the altar, as a conse- 
cration of the coming harvest. 
Compare the allusion to the 
Paschal feast in v. 6. Both 
probably were suggested by the 
time of year when the Apostle 
wrote. 

TaY Kexousnpevov 18 put, in- 
stead of ray vexpay, as the natu- 
ral expression for the Christian 
dead, of whom the Apostle is 
chiefly thinking. 

21, 22 The reason of this con- 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that He is the repre- 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se- 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 
12, 18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospel appears not 
as much with regard to the Re- 
surrection as the judgment, that 
mam must in some sense be re- 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
‘the Son of Man,’ applied to 
Christ. The second part of the 
argument, where ‘man’ is in- 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. ‘As in 
the Adam (év r@ ’Addy.), 80 in the 
Messiah (év To xpiore), or Second 
Man.’ For the application of 
the name of ‘the Second Adam’ 
to the Messiah, see Schottgen on 
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shall all be made alive, “but every one in his own order : Christ the 
first fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming, “then the 
end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God and the Father, when 
He shall have made to vanish away all rule and all authority and power. 


® Om. ro. 


verse 17. Here, as in Rom. xi. 
32, the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

CworonOyoovras must, accord- 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection 
to life eternal. 

23, 24 What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment ; but here,’ as often (see on 
iii. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks 
of the glory and exaltation of 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it- 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should in any way be inter- 
rupted ; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God Himeelf. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 138-17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur- 
rection of the followers of Christ 
at the moment of His coming ; 
and in Rev. xx. 13, 14, xxi. 3, 
4, 22-25, there is the same ge- 
neral description of the over- 
throw of death, and of the ab- 
sorption of all power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme- 
diate presence of God. 

The whole resurrection of the 
human raco is represented as one 
prelonged fact of which the 


resurrection of Christ is the first 
ng. 

Tdypart, 1.6. ‘troop, as in an 
army,’ see (in Wetstein) Jos. B. 
J. III. iv. 2; Plutarch. Oth. ec. 
12; where rdyua is used as 
synon mous with Aeyeoy, as 
thoug i the scene were presented 
of Gniop after troop appearing 
after their victorious general. 

oi rou xpurrod, i.e. ‘ believers,’ 
a ; Thess. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 4. 

70 téXos, ‘the end of the 
world,” see Matt. xxiv. 13. 

Gray, ‘ whenever the time 

comes for His giving up.’ 

yy BaorAciay, ‘His reign’ (see 
Rev. xix. 15). The article is 
explained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the destruc- 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
pat down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
‘the Lord’ shall be swallowed 
"P in love of ‘ the Father.’ 

arapyyon, He=‘ Christ.’ 
wacay éfovoiay, x.t.rX. ‘All 
power ot every kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Himeelf, 
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25 For He must reign, till He hath put all His enemies under His feet. 
*6'The last enemy that is made to vanish away is death. *’For ‘He put 
all things under His feet.’ But when He saith, that ‘ all things are put 
under Him,’ it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all things 
under Him: **and when all things shall be put under Hin, then shall 


alto the Son Himself be put under Him that put all things under Him, 





which intervenes between the 
supreme government of God and 
the creatures He has made.’ 

25,26 det yap Bacrevew. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and ‘the end;’ or 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. 1. 20-23, where 
many of the same expressions 
recur: ‘ He set Him at Hisown 
right hand in the _ heavenly 
places, far above every princi- 
pality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and put all things 
under His feet.’ 

Christ must reign (Bacevev) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 
14), is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that ‘until’ (dxpis ot) marks 
the limit beyond which Christ's 
reign is not to extend. 

det, i.e. according to the pro- 
phecy in Ps. cx. 1. 

67, He=Christ as in 24. 

yup, @ reason for xarapynoy. 


27 Orav O€ ez, i.e. in Pa. viii. 
6. What is in the first instance 
said of man generally, is here, 
asin Heb. ii. 7; Matt. xxi. 16, 
applied to the Messiah, as the 
representative of man. 

Urérafevy and tov trordgavros 
refer to God. 

28 This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father is appa- 
rently the object of the digres- 
sion, which closes with it. 

‘That God may be all in 
all.’ This passage, 88 .omataoa 
expressing what the may beall 
Apostle looked to as ™ ° 
the consummation of the world, 
must be regarded as the con- 
summation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (6 Oeds ravra dv 
waco) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
based on them,though now always 
used in reproach, ‘ pan-thetsm.’ 
It is not necessary tee to dis- 
tinguish these words from the 
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that God may be all in all. 


grosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap- 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni- 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi- 
bility which ran through all the 
writings of St. Paul. Two points 
seem especially intended :— 
First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. His intention is 
not to lower or disparage the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, 
from which all the blessings of 
redemption no less than of crea- 
tion flow. It has sometimes been 
customary to represent God as 
the object of fear; Christ as the 
object of love; God as the source 
of justice, Christ as the source 
of mercy. The Apostle’s object 
here is, if one may so say, directly 
the reverse: Christ is spoken of 
as the representative of autho- 
rity, of control; God is spoken of 
as the Infinite rest and repose, 
after the close of that long 
struggle for which alone power 
and authority are needed. The 
Pagan views of the Divinity 
never shrunk from multiplying 
the agencies, the persons, the 
powers of God; wherever an 
operation of nature or of man 
was discernible, there a new 


39Klse what shall they do who are baptized 


deity was imagined. It is this 
feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Ruler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all in- 
termediate objects, even of Christ 
Himself, shall cease, and God 
will fill all the universe (xdyra), 
and be Himself present in the 
hearts and minds of all (é 
wact). 

Secondly, the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God- 
head. All the outward institu- 
tions which had held men to- 
gether, even the massive frame- 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which ‘walk in the 
fear of the Lord’ (Acts ix. 31) ; 
—shall cease in that intimate 
communion of man with God, 
which is the last and highest 
hope we can look forward to: 
‘I saw no temple in the city: 
for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it. 
And the city had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it: for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
i light thereof,’ Rev. xxi. 22, 

29 The connexion here is one 
of the most abrupt to be found in 
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for the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why are they then 





St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20-28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the remotest 
point,and goes back to the gene- 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The 
two instances most similar are, 
v. 9vi. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. 
Here, as there, the confusion may 
possibly have arisen from some 
actual interruption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con- 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening 
passage, 21-28, being analogous 
to what, in a modern composi- 
tion, would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, ‘ but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.’ 
‘Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the mean- 
ing of the action of those who 
are baptized for the dead ? what 
is the meaning of our incurring 
hourly danger ? ’ 

ri romoovew of BarrLopevor 
would be more regular if it were 
ri ronoovor Bamrrkopevor ot Barr. ; 
‘what will then be their object 
in being baptized P’ like ri rovetre 
xAalovres, Acts xxi.13. It may, 
however, be put absolutely as 
here, ré rovodpev, in John xi. 47, 
‘What is the meaning of doing 
as we do?’ 


Such is the general sense of 
the passage. The interpretation 
of the particular words ‘ baptized 
for the dead’ (of Bamrlopevor 
trtp Trav vexpov) i8 very obscure. 

Their natural signification, 
‘those who are baptized 
in bebalf of the dead,’ 
is strongly confirmed by 
finding that there were some 
sects in the first three centuries 
who had this kind of baptism. 
Tertullian (adv. Marcion. v. 10; 
Res. Carn. cap. 48) and Chryso- 
stom (Hom. 40, in 1 Cor. xv.) 
speak of it as existing amongst 
the Marcionites, who flourished 
chiefly a.p. 1380-150; and Epi- 
phanius says, in his chapter on 
the Corinthians, that there was 
‘an uncertain tradition handed 
down, that it was also to be 
found amongst some heretics in 
Asia, especially in Galatia, in the 
times of the Apostles.” From 
Chrysostom we learn that ‘ after 
a catechumen was dead they hid 
a living man under the bed of 
the deceased; then coming to 
the dead man they spoke to him, 
and asked him whether he would 
receive baptism; and he making 
no answer, the other replied in 
his stead, and so they baptized 
the living for the dead.’ From 
Epiphanius we learn that their 
object in so doing was, ‘lest in 
the resurrection the dead should 
be punished for want of baptism, 
and not subjected to the powers 
that made the world’ (Her. 28, 
6), to which must be added the 
opinion of Hilary (Ambrosiaster), 
that it was done ‘in the case of 
unexpected death, in the fear leat 
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baptized for them? “Why also stand we in jeopardy every hour? *'I 


the dead should either not arise 
at all, or rise to evil.’ In spite of 
these testimonies to the existence 
of the practice, every ancient 
writer (with the exception of the 
one last quoted) repudiates the 
notion of any allusion to it in this 
place ; evidently from the fear of 
seeing any Apostolic sanction be- 
stowed on acustom which seemed 
to them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con- 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason- 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21-31, ‘ Tell 
me ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear the law?’ 
Such, again, is the speech at 
Athens, Acts xvii. 23, where it 
18 not necessary to suppose that 
St. Paul actually believed the 
Unknown God of the Athenians 
to be the true God, but only that 
he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of the inscription on their 
altar to introduce the truth 
amongst them. Such, again, 
were his own accommodations to 
Jewish practices, of vows, obser- 
vances of feasts, &c., as recorded 
in Acts xviii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, 
which we cannot, consistently 
with Gal. iv. 10, suppose that he 
really valued, but which he adop- 
ted in conformity with the prin- 


ciple laid down in 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
‘I am made all things to all men.’ 
And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with- 
out repudiating it ; if even Chry- 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without bursts of 
‘laughter,’ we must consider the 
probable circumstances of the 
case. 
Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more strange than the 
universal practice of the ancient 
Church in administering the Eu- 
charist to infants, and that of 
placing the Eucharistical ele- 
ments in the mouths or in the 
hands of the dead, orthan the Jew- 
ish practice that in case any one 
died in a state of ceremonial un-. 
cleanness, which would have re- 
quired his own ablution, some one 
else then received the ablation for 
him. (See Lightfoot, ad loc.) 
But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off ; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian’s 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com- 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 
cut off by death, but would con- 
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e 4 9 ‘4 “N N € 4 > a? 4 
npepay arobvynokw, vi THY Yerépay Kadyno, *ddedooi, 
® Om. &deAgol. 


protest by your boasting, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our 


tinue ‘confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in- 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren- 
dered more natural by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre- 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified ; and the whole 
practice would appear most con- 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them- 
selves baptized before, but now 
for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dend and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s 
life. Such a feeling and practice 
we can easily imagine to have 
existed, even amongst those 
whose faith in the general re- 
surrection had either been ob- 
scured or shaken; an inconsis- 
tency indeed, but such as is often 
found in moments of great en- 
thusiasm, or characters exposed 
to counter-influences; and such 
as the Apostle might naturally 
have laid hold of, as in the above- 
mentioned instance in the speech 


at Athens, to enforce his own 
argument, 

And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth was subject to the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it ap- 
pears by numerous passages both 
to have claimed and to have re- 
ceived from him so much inde- 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction be- 
tween his own practice, and that 
to which he alludes. iv vexpav 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the 
dead: and mets, in the next 
clause, implies that the Apostle 
has been speaking just before of 
others distinct from himself. 

se the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage ma 
be safely souentad : (1) As A 
curious relic of primitive super- 
stition, whick, after having pre- 
vailed generally in the Apostoli- 
cal Church, gradually dwindled 
away till it was only to be found 
in some obscure sects. (2) As 
an example of the Apostle’s 
mode of dealing with a practice 
with which he could have had no 
real sympathy ; not condemning 
or ridiculing it, but appealing to 
it a8 an expression, although dis- 
torted, of their better feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are: (1) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
of their dead works P’ (2) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
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hv éxw & xptoTe ‘Inco Te kupiv nav. 


Lord, I die daily. 


for the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead?’ (Chrys.) (3) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?’ (4) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50; 
Mark x. 38) for the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?’ (5) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead ?’ (alluding to the prac- 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs?’ (7) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ) ?’ (8) ‘ What shall they 
gain who are baptized in order 
to convert those who are dead in 
sin P? (9) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?’ 
(10) ‘ What shall they gain who 
are baptized over the graves of 
the dead?’ (i.e. martyrs, &c.) 
(11) ‘ What shall they gain who 
are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised?’ (12) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christian dead P’ 
1.e. to hasten the day of the re- 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

npets, ‘the Apostles,’ as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

xat may refer merely to the 
continuation of theargument, but 
has more force if the ‘ baptism 
for the dead’ involved real dan- 
gers and cares :—‘ I die daily ;’ 
and compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, ‘al- 
ways carrying about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus in our body.’ 

31 vy THY tperépay Kavxnow. 


x2 
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et Kata avOpw- 


S3If after the manner of men I fought with beasts at 


This contains two peculiarities : 
(1) The adjuration by his boast- 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’scon- 
jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if vy ro 
Kavynpa pov was his favourite 
oath. (2) iperdpay for repi tyoar, 
ie. ‘by my boast of your excel- 
lences,’ as in ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 33, ¢08w ra 
buerépw, Rom. xi. 31, 1@ dperépw 
éAéa.) This would justify the 
reading of A. jerépay, but that 
it seems like a correction. 

é&y xpiore "Inoov, ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’ These words are, strictly 
speaking, taken with édyw, but 
they also refer to the whole sen- 
tence. See note on viii. 11. 

32 xara dvOpwrov, ‘ with only 
human hopes,’ partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 
sentence 1s laid upon it; i.e. 
‘without the hope of immor- 
tality,—‘as far as man coald 
see.’ 

eOyptopaynoa, ‘I fought with 
beasts.’ 

(1) Against taking «mgr: 
this literally, observe with wild 
(1) The improbability 
of such a punishment for Paul 
as a Roman citizen; or of his 
escaping, had he been exposed 
to it. (2) The omission of it in 
Acts xix. 9-41 (when, if at all, 
it must have taken place), and 
in 2 Cor. xi, 24-28, where so re- 
markable a danger could hardly 
have been passed over. (3) The 
fact that the tamult of Acts xix. 
29-41, took place (not in the 
Roman amphitheatre, but) in the 
Greek theatre, where such ex- 
hibitions were not usnal. (4) 
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aov €Onpiopaynoa ev Edéow, ti por To opehos; Ei vexpot 

ovK éyetpovTa, Paywpev Kat Tiwpev’ avproy yap amrobvy- 
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* See note. 


Ephesus, what advantageth it me? If the dead are not raised, ‘let us 
eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die.’ *Be not deceived. ‘Evil com- 


The use of such words meta- 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, ‘appointed 
last ’—‘ a spectacle to angels and 
men ’ (éravarious, ore Oarpor) ; 
2 Tim. iv. 17: ‘and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of ‘the 
lion.” Compare with this the 
announcement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, ‘ the lion 
is dead.’ The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), otors Onpios paxé- 
peOa, and still more, precisely in 
Ign. Rom. c. 5: dré Evpias péxpe 
*Pwpns Onpropay@ da yas xat Oa- 
Adoons, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
‘the leopards.’ 

(II) For taking it literally, 
observe: (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. ec. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
‘ Asiarchs’ (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 3l,as restraining the 
tumult of Demetrius) appear in 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (Eus. H. 
E. iv. 15) to have had the charge 
of the wild beasts. (3) That, al- 
though there are no remains of 
an amphitheatre at Ephesus, yet 
traces of a stadium are to be 
seen ; and in the case of Poly- 
carp, wild beasts were used in 
the stadium at Smyrna. (4) That 
the young men at Ephesus were 
famous for their bull-fights, 


Artemidor. i.9 (Wetstein). (5) 
That é& E¢éow seems a forced 
expression, if the allusion is 
merely to opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
In connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly by 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
abe y by the speech of Herac- 
itus, in which he called ‘ the 
Ephesians ’ by this very name of 
‘beasts’ (@ypia). This would 
be in accordance with the vein 
of classical quotation opened in 
the next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4 (P); 2 
Cor. i. 8; Acts xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. ii. 
25) was probably founded on 
this passage. 

32 ei vexpot ovx éyeipovrat, e8- 
pecially if the acon interpreta- 
tion of xara avOpwrov be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
‘Let us eat,’ &., is taken from 
Isaiah xxii. 13 (LXX.), but pro- 
bably meant to allude to the 
Gentile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well-known 
representative. (See Wetstein, 
ad loc.) 

33 He checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen — 
contaminations by which they 
were surrounded ; though still 
drawing his imagery and lan- 
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* exvipare Sixaiws, KL p17) dpapravere’ ayvu- 


ciav yap Jeov twes Exovow. wpds évrpomy dpi “dado. 
® rAdya. 


munications corrupt good manners.’ 
not ; for some have not the knowledge of God. To your shame I speak 


this 


gnage from the heathen world. 
‘Be not deceived ’ is the common 
formula of warning against sen- 
sual sins; see vi. 9. 

Pbeipovew On xpynoF spurr‘u 
xaxai. This Jambic verse is 
Menander’s quoted from the Thais 
proverb. of Menander (see Me- 
nand. Fragm. Meineke, p. 75), 
although Clem, Alex. (Strom. i. 
14, 59) calls it a tragic Jambic; 
and Socrates (H. E. iii. 16) 
quotes it as proving that St. Panl 
read Euripides. It shows the 
Apostle’s acquaintance with hea- 
then literature, and, to a certain 
extent, his sanction of it; as in 
his quotation from Aratusin Acts 
xvii. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
1.12. Menander was famous for 
‘the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom 
in the affairs of common life, 
which forms so important a fea- 
ture in the new comedy. Antho- 
logies of such sentences were 
compiled by the ancient gram- 
marians from Menander’s works, 
of which there is still extant a 
collection of several hundred 
lines, under the name of Tvapat 
povoortyo.” (Smith’s Dict. of 
Classical Biography, p. 1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em- 


“Awake to righteousness, and sin 


phatic.—‘ Character (76) may 
be undermined by talk (dpuA‘ac) : 
Honesty (xpnora) may be under- 
mined by roguery (xaxai ).’ 

The form xpyora, which occurs 
in A B.D.F.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it. had 
lost its character as a verse, and 
become a proverb. The reading 
xpyjo?, although retained from 
the Received Text by Lachmann, 
has no authority, and is pro- 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 

34 éxvnpare dixaiws. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con- 
versations in verses 32, 33, he 
says: ‘Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.’ For this spe- 
cial sense ot éxvydw, see Gen. ix. 
24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joel i. 5 
(LXX.). For this sense of 
Sixaiws (==dore Sixaious elvac), 
see the annotations on dziorws 
in Thucyd. i. 21. 

Kol py Gpaptravere seems to 
have a double sense, first, as 
merely explaining dxatus, but, 
secondly, as expressing that this 
waking was to be a true wake- 
fulness, a knowledge not like the 
boasted knowledge of the false 
teachers, but one without sin 
(compare Eph. iv. 26). Hence 
the expression dyvwciav yap. 

‘Some,’ i.e. the same.as in 
verse 12. ‘I speak to your 
shame’ (as in vi. 5). 
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If, then, you all acknowledge that the revival of Christ from the 
grave ts the one great subject of our message concerning Him, 
how can there be found any of your number so inconsistent as 
to deny a resurrection from death? If there be no such thing 
as resurrection from death, then even the revival of Christ 
has not taken place; and of this the consequence would be, 
that our message and your faith would be alike unmeaning: 
Our message, because we are then convicted, not only of false- 
hood, but almost of blasphemy, in having ascribed to God, in 
the revival of Christ, an act which, if there be no resurrec- 
tion, is impossible: Your faith, because, if Christ was never 
revived from the grave, then the pledge of your revival from 
the death of sin is lost; you, who ure still alive, are still 
under the dominion of sin; those who have aiready died in 
the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. With a 
prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging only to this 
life, and never to be realised, no human lot could be more 
pitiable than ours. But this is not so; Christ has been 
revived from the grave, and that not for Himself only, but as 
the first of the long succession of those who have fallen asleep 
wn death. Death prevailed in the world through man; as we 
read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sentence 
of death was pronounced on all. In like manner, through 
man also ts to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the anointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ex- 
cluded ; all shall rise; all shall be delivered from the power 
of death. First, is Christ Himself; then, His true followers 
at the moment of His return. Then will be the end of all 
things, when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our rela- 
tions to Him who is supreme above all, But that end shall 
not be, till Christ has put down every power, however mighty, 
which now sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue 
His reign till, in the words of the Psalm, ‘all enemies shall be 
subdued under His feet ;’ all enemies, and amongst them the 
last and greatest, Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ 
is exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand of God, as 
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the Son of man who is crowned with glory and honour, there 
is yet a higher sphere beyond; and when His work is over, 
He Himself will retire from the victorious contest, and God 
shall be the One pervading principle of the universe. Such is 
the full length of the prospect opened to us by the revival of 
Christ ; else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of 
the deepest commiseration; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active lahours, would have been without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for 
their departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them 
undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian’s 
life? What would be the meaning, in our own case, of our 
hourly exposure to danger and death? Itis no exaggeration. 
I protest to you, by that which is dearest to me in the world,— 
my pride in you my converts which I have in Him in whose 
name I suffer,—TI protest to you, that I am daily on the verge 
of the grave. And, to take the most recent instance, if I had 
rested only on human hopes when I fought the other day at 
Ephesus as if with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, what 
would have been my yain? No: if there be no resurrection, 
we must speak in the language, not of those high spirits who, 
even in the heathen world, despised all danger in the hope of 
immortality, but rather of those Epicurean sensualists, whose 
very words have been anticipated by the prophet Isaiah: ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Be not deceived by 
the sensual arguments, which really prompt this denial of the 
resurrection. Even the heathen proverb warns you that good 
characters are not proof against the contamination of evil 
words. Wake from your drunken revelry to a sense of duty ; 
for there are those among you who know nothing of God and 
His power. To your shame be it spoken. 


RAPP PB PPP PP ELAAS 


Tus Apostie’s Hope or Immortatirr. 


THE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to argument 
the New Testament what the Phedo of Plato and the for a fu- 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen ne 
philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, 
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assumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh convic- 
tion to his Greek converts, and to himself as a Pharisee. The 
belief itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on 
grounds which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike 
unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various 
Saute forms, resolves itself into the belief of one fact— 
on the Re- the resurrection (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the 
steal tg revival) of Christ. For, first, he appeals to this ge- 

neral belief as justifying the possibility of a belief in 
a general resurrection: ‘If the dead are not raised, then is 
Christ not raised.’ One instance of a victory over death is 
enough to prove that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, 
secondly, he regards it as an instance which proves not only 
the possibility, but the necessity of such an issue for the human 
race: * Christ is the first fruits of the dead.’ He, the Messiah, 
opens a new era in the history of the world; He goes before, 
and all others necessarily follow. And thirdly, on the belief 
in Christ and on Christ’s resurrection, the Apostle has staked 
everything. If it is to lead to nothing further than this storm 
and tumult and strife, in which an Apostle’s life is of necessity 
passed, then the greatest hopes that ever were raised will be 
disappointed ; the greatest energies that ever were exerted will 
have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated,' when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would 
be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises,? which in outward form expressed the belief 
that the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and 
force here breathed through them all, which makes us feel that, 
whereas they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, 
they now ‘live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’ The Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, 
the same as that of our Lord to the Sadducees: ‘ God is nota 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ ‘If He called Himself 


11 Tusc. Disp. i. 15. 2 See Wetatein on xv. 24, 54. 
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the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He 
brought into so close a connexion with Himself must partake 
of His life.’ So here St. Paul argues that so great an event 
as the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing; the faith 
which has been built upon it, the converts that have been won 
by it, the hopes that have been raised upon it, the new epoch 
that has been begun with it, must extend beyond the grave, 
even to the utmost limits of human imagination. He does not 
say, ‘ We are miserable now, and therefore must be compen- 
sated by a reward hereafter ;’ but, ‘ We shall be miserable now, 
if our faith is not a substance, but a delusion; and it will be a 
delusion, unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s 
life has reached.’ He does not say, ‘ The Messiah is to come; 
and tlien, in order to fill up His glory and show His power, the 
dead shall rise ;’ but, ‘ The Messiah has come; already in this 
life is the beginning of another ; the succession of resurrections 
is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be completed.’ 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument are derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rheto- 
rical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 
whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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85° AN’ epet Tis Ids eyetpovtas of vexpoi; roi Sé ooparte 
épyovrat; *adpwy, od & oeipes, ob Cworoetral, eay 
pn amrobavy * Kai 6 omeipes, ov Td Copa TO yernodopevov 
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® “Adpoy. > atrg@ Blea. 


35 But some one will say, ‘ How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?’ **Fool! that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die; *’and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 


that will be, but bare grain, it may be of wheat, or of some of the other 
kinds of grain ; *®*but God giveth it a body as He willed, and to each of 


35 The Resurrection itself 





having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques- 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

¢yeipovrat, épxovrat, ‘are to be 
raised, are to come.’ 

owpart, Throughout this pas- 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word ‘body,’ but 
‘organisation,’ or ‘ framework.’ 

36-38 The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
rpite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection. Comp. John xii, 24. 

36 adpwy, ‘Fool!’ This ex- 
pression, as elsewhere in the New 
Testament (see especially Luke 
xi. 40, xii. 20), indicates a 


stronger moral condemnation 
than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking 
the harsher view of these ob- 
jectors. 

av. ‘Thou’ is emphatic here, 
as if saying, ‘Learn by thine 
own experience ;’—‘the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest ; ’ 
—‘even in the case of ordinary 
human sowing.’ 

37 lt rdxot, ‘ perhaps;’ see xiv. 

0. 


Tov Aouwrar, i.e. oreppatuv. 

noédnoe, ‘as He willed,’ refers 
back to the original act of crea- 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac- 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

38 éxaore Tov orepparwy idov 
capa. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 

The second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has its own peculiar type, so each 
order of creation has its separate 
composition: aud hence, from 
the endless variety of organisa- 
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' @ The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIII. 8. ends at [ev 4 rev. 


the seeds its own body. * All flesh is not the same flesh : but there is 
one of men, another flesh of beasts, another flesh of birds, and another 
of fishes. ‘There are also heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial : 
but the glory of the heavenly is one, and that of the terrestrial is another. 
“1There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars: for star differeth from star in glory. ‘?So 
also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption : “it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is 





tions in things seen, he argues 
the possibility of a new organisa- 
tion yet to be disclosed hereafter. 

39 xrnvav, ‘ quadrupeds;’ pro- 
perly, ‘ beasts of burden.’ 

40 ocwpara érovpdavia. In the 
first instance he means the 
angels; with the ‘glory’ (da) 
of the light, which is described 
as attending their appearance 
(comp. Matt. xxviii. 3; Acts 
xii. 7). But he passes to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the modern 
phrase, ‘ heavenly bodies,’ or as 
in the contrast drawn by Galen 
(De Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein 
ad loc.) between ra avw owpara 
(expressly meaning thereby the 
sun, moon, and stars) and ra 
yitva ocopara. And the word 
‘glory’ especially leads him to 
dwell on this new analogy, as 
illustrated by the variety of the 
celestial phenomena themselves. 

41 ‘I say not star, but stars; 
for even in them there is a 


difference.’ The object of the 
clause is (not to indicate a dif- 
ference between the future con- 
ditions of the blessed, but) to 
give a new instance of the end- 
less subdivision of variety in this 
world. 

42 He now applies these ana- 
logies to the resurrection. There 
is no word which can be precisely 
selected as the nominative to 
oveiperat and eyeiperat. Thesense 
requires capa: the construction, 
7 avdoraots. This indeterminate 
meaning is best rendered ‘There 
is & sowing,’ ‘there is a raising.’ 
Throughout this parallel, the 
image of the verb is taken 
from the seed; the image of the 
substantives, from the variety of 
visible organisations. Compare 
the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
v. 1, 2, and Phil. i. 21: ‘Who 
shall change our vile body (76 
Copa THS TaTrevacews Hov) Into 
the likeness of His glorious body 
(rO copare THs Sdfys avrov). 


$16 ‘FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 44—49. 


pear ev aobeveig, éyeiperar ev Suvaper: “ oreiperas capa 


WuxiKoyv, eyelperat Tapa mvevpatiKoy. “el EoTW copa 
uxixdy, "EoTw Kal mvevpatixor. / ovrws Kat yéypamrac’ 
ry , ¢ a ¥ 9 Q 9 N A e 
Eyévero 6 patos [dvOpwios] *Adap eis puxynv Cooay, 6 
exxatos Ada eis mvevpa (worowovv. add ov aparov 


* Omit el. > nal fori copa Tveup. 


sown in weakness, it is raised in strength : “it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body. If there is a natural body, there is also a 


spiritual. 


44 ‘A natural body’ (cdpa 
Yuxixov) is, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 
‘a body animated by the prin- 
ciple of animal life;’ according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo- 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The ‘spiritual body’ (capa 
avevparixovy) i8 the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God. 


ei €or copa. Yryixdy, eat Kal 
avevparixov. He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 


45 The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words wpwros and ’Addp. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist- 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the second Adam. 
‘The last Adam is the Messiah.’ 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schéttgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the ‘quickening spirit’ (avetdpa 
Cworootv) of the Second Adam, 


“And so it is written, ‘ The first man Adam was made a living 
soul ;’ the last Adam a quickening spirit. 


46Howbeit that was not 


and the ‘living soul’ (xx) 
faca) of the first, M&Y The Second 
have been suggested by Adam. 
the Rabbinical distinction drawn 
between the words in Gen. ii. 7: 
‘The Lord breathed into Adam 
the breath of life’ (avon Cu7s), 
and ‘he became a living soul’ 
(Yuyyv GGoav); as though the 
first were a higher life imparted 
to man from aboye, and the 
second a lower animal life which 
he acquired by his fall. ‘‘ And 
God breathed the breath of life.’’ 
See what man is to do, to whom 
God gave a holy soul, that He 
might give him the life of the 
world to come. But he, by his 
sins, turned himself to the animal 
soul of brutes.’ Jalkath Raboni, 
fol. 17, 1. ‘It is not written, 
“He made man a living soul,” 
bat ‘‘ Man became a living soul.” 
Man of himself turned to the life 
of creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created above, 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, “ Let us 
return to that which at first 
dwelt in us.”’ (Schéttgen on 
1 Cor. ii. 18, 14.) 

aveuyua, Cworoow, i.e. ‘not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
others.’ Compare John v. 21, 
vi. 63, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 
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TO TVEVLATLKOV, GAAG TO YuyeKOY, ErELTA TO TVEUpLATUKOD. 
476 apatos avOpwiros éx ys xoikds, 6 Sevrepos avOpwiros* 
é€ ovpavov. *olos 6 yotxds, TovovToL Kal ot yorKol, Kal otos 
6 éouparios, TOLoUTOL Kai ot eoupaviot’ * Kai KaBas edpo- 
pérapev THY Eixova TOU yotKod, > popécaper Kat THY Eikdva 


® Add 6 Kdpuos. > popdcomey. 


first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual. ‘’The first man is from the earth, ‘earthy: the 
second man is from heaven. “As is the earthy, such are also the earthy: 
and as is the heavenly, such are also the heavenly. “And as we bore 
the image of the earthy, let us bear also the image of the heavenly. 


® G+. of the dust. 


46, 47 GAN’ od mpirov 76 wvev- 
paruov. ‘ But the spiritual body 
is not the first ;’ in allusion to the 
first and second Adam, as en- 
larged upon in verse 47. Earthy 
(xotxds), more properly ‘ of dust,’ 
i.e. as described in Gen. ii. 7, 
xovv AaBwv amo ris ys. 

‘From Heaven’ (e€ ovpavor). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John iii. 
13, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e.g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13; Mund. 
Opif. c. 46) explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(ctparios) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (yjives) man. From 
these passages, or from acommon 
source, the expressions may have 
come to the Raosile. The dif- 
ference consists: (1) in the in- 
terpretation of the ‘heavenly 
man,’ not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta- 


tion, which makes the heavenly 
precede the earthly, is based on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7; Whereas the Apostle’s in- 
terpretation, which makes the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
— on the two clauses of Gen. 
li, 7. 

47 6 xvpros (A. D®. J. K., omit- 
ted in B. C. D'. E. F. G.) is pro- 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tertullian asserts (in Marc. 
li. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for dv@pwrros, as in verse 45 
for ’Addpu, to support his notion, . 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven ; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in the text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this 
very opinion in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

48 ‘The earthy’ (of yoixof), 
=men in their mortal state; 
‘the heavenly’ (of érovpdvor), 
=Christians after the resur- 
rection. 

49 The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 
His likeness not only hereafter 
but now. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 
11; Rom. viii. 29; Phil. iii. 21; 
1 John iii, 2. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV, 50—52. 


Tov emoupaviov. ™rotro Sé dnt, adeddot, ort cap€ Kal 
alua Baoeiay Jeod xd\npovopnoa ob Svvavrat, ovdé 7 
Pbopa nv adpGapaiay *kdnpovopynoe. © id0d pvorypwy 
vw dA€éyw. amavres [pev] PKouunOnodpucOa, od mdvres Sé 


* «Anpovopet, 


> ney od ous. wdyres 3¢ GAAay. See note. 


‘Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 


kingdom of God, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption. 


51 Behold 


I tell you a mystery. We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed, 


goptowrey in A. C.D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over dopécopey in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no con- 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re- 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like- 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion—‘ as before 
our baptism we bore (édopécaper) 
the likeness of mortality, so now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ.’ 

50, 51 He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclua- 
sion. ‘But this I say’ (rotro 
dé ppt) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warn- 
ing, a8 in vii. 29: ‘ Whatever 
may be the speculations concern- 
The ing the resurrection, 
Change. and whatever the an- 
swer to them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sin- 
fu] infirmities (cap§ xai afua, as 
in Matt. xvi. 17) cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God’ (com- 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 


Ayo. 


ae ; entirely charged. 


idob pvoryjpiov «byt 


‘Bebold—look my words full 
in the face—they contain a 
truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding.’ jyvorjpioyv is 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. iii. 
3-5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by him. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par- 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 
15, ‘This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.’ In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—‘ This I say,’ in verse 
50, and the fact that in si- 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to his suc- 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
in B. D*. E. J. K. is the best, 
mavres pev (B. om. peév) od Koin- 
OQnodpeOa. mwdvres 5¢ adAaynod- 
peGa, ‘We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed;’ i.e. 
‘Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i.e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
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a\aynoopeba, ** é&v aroug, ev pup ddpbarpou, &v ry eoyary 
cadruyyt’ cadmioe yap, Kat ol vexpot “avacrycorvTas 
© dyepPhoovra, 


52in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall rise incorruptible, and we shall 


yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.’ The passage 
is personal to himself and his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
appears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iv. 15-17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phil. 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

xoparba. is not precisely 
identical with drof#vjoKeayv, al- 
though often used as equivalent 
to it; expressing rather the sleep 
consequent on death, than the 
act itself of dying. The words 
therefore do not assert the posi- 
tive immunity of the last sur- 
vivors from the death which he 
had spoken of in verse 22, as the 
common lot of all mankind, but 
rather that the act of dissolution 
or death will take place at once 
and in the moment of their 
change. 

The other readings, warres (ot 
wavres, A.) pev (pev ovv, F. G.) 
xounOnodpeba, ov (ot, A.) mavres 
8& Aaynodpeba A. C. F.G. Lach- 
mann), or wavres pey avaornod- 
peOa. od wdvres 88 dd\Aaynodpeba 
(D'. and Vulgate), either contra- 
dict the context, or require dA- 
Aaynoopeba to be taken in two 
different senses ; and the follow- 
ing clause, év drop, «.7.A., which 
applies to an affirmative state- 
ment, like dAAayjoopeba, does 
not apply to a negative state- 
ment, like otk dAAaynodpueia. 
The defence of the Received 


Text is given at great length 
and with great fairness by 
Estius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 
clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52 éy drop, x.7.A. ‘We, the 
hiving, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine.’ 

é&y tH écxary odArcyy.. The 
stress is not on the gradual 
solemnity, but on the abruptness 
of the change ; therefore the last 
trumpet is not the last of the 
seven with which, according to 
the Rabbis, the resurrection was 
accompanied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Ex. xix. 16; Ps. 
xlvii. 5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 
13.) For the trumpet at the last 
day see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. 
xxiv. 31, and the seven trumpets 
in Rev. vili.—xi. 

codmioe, sc. 6 codmurys. It is 
(not ‘the trumpet shall sound,’ 
but) ‘he’ (i.e. ‘ he whose office 
it 1s’) ‘shall sound the trumpet.’ 
Comp. Herod. ii. 47, éreay Pion. 
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apGapro., Kat nets Gd\daynodpueba. “Set yap 7d dOaprov 
Touro evovcac ba adbapciay Kai rds Ovytov TovTO évdica- 
oOo dBavaciav. “oray 5€ 76 POaprov todto évdvanrat 
adOapciay kat 76 Ovytév rovto evdvonta dbavaciav, Tote 
yevijoerat 6 Adyos 6 yeypappévos, Karerd0n 6 Oavartos eis 


be changed. °*¥or this corruptible must be clothed in incorruption, and 
this mortal must be clothed in immortality. °‘But when this corruptible 
shall be clothed in incorruption and this mortal shall have been clothed 
in immortality, then shall be brought to pass the word that is written, 


So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
‘canet enim.’ caArice is bar- 
barous Greek for caAmiyfe. 

xai is & Hebraism, ‘at the mo- 
ment of the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall be,’ as inthe wording of Ps. 
civ. 29,30, 32. The two subse- 
quent clanses may be either: 
(1) united, as both depending on 
goadrioe, ‘ At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall 
be raised and the living sball be 
changed ;’ or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with caAmice, and 
the second made dependent on it, 
‘ At the moment of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.’ This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re- 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

qpeis, i.e. ‘we the living’= 
qpets o& sreptterrropevot, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53 Se ydp, x.7.A. ‘We, the 
living, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be- 
come incorruptible, ltke the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 
from the necessity of that death 


which in this life they will have 
escaped.’ 

54 The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, 76 
dbaprov rodro, and 1rd Oryyrov 
T0v7T0, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 
‘This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.’ 
Compare ai yeipes abras, ‘ these 
hands of mine,’ Acts xx. 34; 
this ‘body of death,’ Rom. vii. 
24; ‘in this’ habitation ‘we 
groan, 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (évdv- 
cacOa), see 2 Cor. v. 2, 3; Phil. 
11, 21, 

54, 55 The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer-. 
vour (as in the corresponding pas- 
sage, Rom. viii. 31). Although 
connected with the subject on 
which he had just been speak- 
ing, viz. the transformation of 
himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 

receding Section: ‘When this 
ast and final change shall bave 
been effected, when the last ves- 
tiges of corruption and death 
shall have passed away in the 
last survivors of the human race, 


then it may truly be said that 
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A tn) ~ 
vixos. © IIov cov, Odvare, “7d vikos; mov cov, ’Oavare, 


* +d xévrpoy ; 


b 3n. 


“Death is swallowed up in victory.’ *Where, O death, is thy victory ? 


death has ceased to exist; then 
shall be fulfilled (for this sense of 
yerjoera:, see Matt. v. 18) the 
word which has been written 
long ago’ (6 Adyos 6 yeypap- 
peévos). 

This passage (like the quota- 
tions in 1. 19, 20, ii. 9; Rom. iit. 
10, ix. 25, 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18; 1 Pet. ii. 6-10; Mark 1. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 

sages in the Old Testament, 
ae xxv. 8, Hosea xii. 14, con- 
nected together, partly by the ge- 
neral subject, partly by the word 
vixos. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LXX.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(1) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap- 
plication refers to the 
deliverance of Israel 
(apparently from Sen- 
nacherib), and the re- 
maining part of the passage 
(‘the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces’) is, in 
Rev. xxi. 4, applied, as the for- 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. xaréruev 6 Odvaros ioxvoas, 
‘Death was strong and swal- 
lowed up.’ This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
xareré0y 6 Odvatos eis  vikos, 
‘Death was swallowed up in 
victory,’ is an accurate transla- 
tion of the original words v3 
nyy njyon, ‘He will \-destroy 
death for ever,’ except that, (1) 
vba is taken passively, ‘is swal- 


‘Death 
swallowed 
up in 
victory.’ 


Yy' 


lowed up,’ for ‘He will swal- 
low up.’ (2) v3 is taken for 
‘swallow up,’ instead of the 
more general meaning of ‘de- 
stroy ;’ @ variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of xarazivewv 
in this sense by the LXX.; and 
in this place it suits better with 
eis vixos, ‘swallowed «into vic- 
tory.’ The Rabbis also said, ‘ In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swallow up death’ (Wetstein ad 
loc.). (3) ny3 means ‘altoge- . 
ther,’ and this is the conven- 
tional sense borne by the words 
eis vixos, Whenever they are em- 
ployed by the LXX. to translate 
it. But St. Paul takes it not in 
this conventional sense of ‘altoge- 
ther,’ but literally ‘into victory,’ 
and thus makes it the link of 
connexion between this and the 
passage from Hosea xiii. 14. 
That he should use the expres- 
sion at all, is a proof that in this 
quotation, one of the very few 
which approximates more to the 
Hebrew than to the LXX., he 
still has in his mind not a He- 
brew, but a Greek text—probably 
from some other version or read- 
ing than that contained in our 
present LXX. 

(II) The quotation from Ho- 
sea xiii. 14, which in its origi- 
nal sense applies to the deliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew 7302 ‘IE Nye Wie AS 
biny, ‘I will be thy plagues, O 
Death ; I will be thy destruction, 
O grave.’ 

The LXX. Version is zot 7 


‘4 a 
Sixn cov, Oavare; ov TO KévTpov 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 56—88. 


a’ , 56% Se ? A 6 , ee , € Se 
TO KevTpov; °° TO O€ KEvTpOY TOU Cavatou 7n apapTia, 7 OE 


® +d viKos. 


Where, O death, is thy sting? °*But the sting of death is sin, and the 


gov gon, ‘ where is thy judgment, 
O death ? where is thy goad, O 
grave?’ ov arises from Mw 
‘where?’ having been read for 
‘18, ‘I will be;’ a change si- 
milar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
the same chapter. diy, ‘judg- 
ment,’ is founded on the mean- 
ing which 0} sometimes bears 
of ‘lawsuits,’ as in Ex. xviii. 
16, xxiv. 14. xévrpov,=‘ goad,’ 
_ as in Proy. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
ayP, viz. 292, ‘to cut,’ xévrpov 
being in like manner the sub- 
stantive derived from xerretv. 

‘The st From this text the 
of Death. Apostle makes several 
variations: (1) Instead of dé«y, 
he appears to have read vixy, 
which is altered further into 
vixos, for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with vixos 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives a different 
turn to the whole passage. It is 
still used by him to express 
generally the overthrow of Death, 
bat that overthrow is now de- 
scribed, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but as the an- 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
gov is changed from a subordi- 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 
‘Where is thy victory, the vic- 
tory on which thou wast wont 


to pride thyself?’ (3) Kévrpov, 
instead of meaning the ‘ goad,’ 


or ‘stroke of God’s wrath’ on 


Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse- 
quence of this strong pereonifica- 
tion, Odvare is substituted for 
aén in all the best MSS. A!. B. 
C. D. E. F. G. and in the Latin 
Versions (A!. omits the first 
clause, 7rov cov, Odvare, To vixos ;), 
whereas adn only occurs in A?. 
J. K., evidently to suit the pas- 
sage in the LXX. This agrees 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word adys, but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to 
B. C. the order of the two clanses 
is inverted ; ‘ victory’ and ‘the 
sting’ changing the places given 
in the LXX. version of Hos. 
xiii, 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of adn, is altered 
back in A?. D. E. F.G. J. K. 
to suit the LXX.) was probably 
made to bring together, as nearly 
as possible, the two words vixos 
which connect the quotations. 


56 Itis difficult to determine 
whether death is here repre- 
sented as a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Rev. 
ix. 10), or, more probably, as a 
person bearing a goad (Acts ix. 
5) to annoy the world. In either 
case, Sin is the weapon with 
which Death inflicts his wound, 
and the Law is the element which 
gives poison to the sting, or force 
to the blow. The difficult—to 
modern readers almost inexplic- 
able, thought of the connexion 
of Sin with the Law is here ex- 
pressed for the first time in the 
Apostle’s writings; and is the 
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strength of sin the law ; °’ but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. °*Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 


much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


germ of what is afterwards fully 
developed in Rom. v. 12-21, vu. 
7-24. The natural overflow of 
the sentence into this thought 
shows its familiarity to his mind. 
It is as if he could not mention 
Sin, without adding that ‘the 
strength of sin is the law.’ 

For a similar extension of the 
argument to thoughts not neces- 
sarily connected with it, but in- 
troduced from their close asso- 
ciation with his whole frame of 
thinking and writing, compare 
i. 30, iti. 23, xi. 3. 

57 Atthe thought that Death, 
and with Death the two enemies 
Sin and the Law, with which he 
himself had so long struggled, 
were now overcome, he breaks 
forth into an abrupt thanksgiv- 
ing, in which the argument is 
finally dissolved. Compare Rom. 
Vii. 25. 

B. D!. read vetxos for vixos, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on Hos. xiii. ; Tertull. 
De Res. Carn. 51, 54; Cyprian 
ad Quir. iii. who read ‘in conten- 
trone,’ or ‘in contentionem.’ The 
change, by likeness of pronunci- 


yY¥2 


ation, was easy from vixos to vei- 
«os, and the substitution of vetxos 
for dixy in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it is more 
probable that the reading veiKos 
arose from a misreading of vixos, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with vixos, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for vixn, There is the 
same confusion of readings be- 
tween veixos and vixos in Hos. 
x. 11; Jer. iit. 5; Amos i. 11 
(see Estius). 

58 The sudden subsidence of 
so impassioned a strain of tri- 
umph, into so sober a conclu- 
sion, is a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions eSpaion, dperaxivyrot, 
ovK éoriy Kevos €év Kupiy, all have 
special reference to the resur- 
rection, and to the doubts con- 
cerning it. The last words, 
‘abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ ‘your labour in the 
Lord,’ may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of his subsequent remarks in the 
following chapter. 
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It may be said, however, that though the revival of the dead ts 
wn itself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attend- 
ing the manner of tt. To all such foolish questions there is a 
ready answer: 


I. From the analogies of nature. 

(1) The change from seed into corn shows how life may be 
attained only through the nedium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and 
material creation, is an instance of the vast extent to which 
new combinations of organisation can be carried, and shows 
the possibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, 
far beyond our present conceptions. 


Il. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
new order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished. 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unknown, yet 
the truth is certain, that change, and not continuance, ts the 
mode by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death with its dissolution and decay, will 
not escape a change. It will be sudden and instantaneous, 
but it will be complete; this mortal frame will avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song uf exultation over Death, 
he will be lost in victory—his victory will be transferred to us 
—he and his weapon Sin (that weapon which owes its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) will be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this victory comes to us from God Himself. 
Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt; be active in the 
work of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain. 
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Tue AposTLe’s View OF A FuTuRE STATE. 


THis passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals Change, 
to two arguments only: first, the endless variety of °t con- 
tinulty, to 
the natural world ; secondly, the power of the new be expect- 
life introduced by Christ. These two together fur- ed; 
nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite goodness and 
power, as shown in nature and in grace, life will spring out of 
death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to us here 
will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one point 
only he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, that 
change, and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited all ; 
not only those who were already dead, but those who might be 
still living when the end came. So firmly was the first gene- 
ration of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to 
see the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus- 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of ‘the last man,’ which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to express 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso- 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostle’s mind 
is not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, 
as it seemed, when, in the words of a modern author, ‘ not the 
individual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extinct forms,’ and all the generations of men would 
be ‘ gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
had hitherto been thought of.’ To us the end of the world, 
though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience,’ it was 
revealed to him that ‘ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him ; ’ so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing. 


1 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
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generation of men, it was also declared to him ‘in a’ revealed 
‘mystery,’ that in that great change ‘ God would give them 
the victory ’ over death and the grave, ‘ through Jesus Christ.’ 

The question with which the passage opens, and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute- 
ness, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ is met with the stern reproof, ‘Fool!’ The 
doctrine of ‘ the resurrection of the body’ is a phrase which 
does not occur in the New Testament, and which, so far as it is 
here touched upon, is rather repudiated than asserted. He re- 
cognizes the fact that the difficulties which have been raised 
respecting a future life are mostly occasioned by the futile 
endeavour to form a more distinct conception of it than in our 
mortal state is possible. The inquiry which he answers is like 
that of the Sadducees, ‘ In the resurrection whose wife shall she 
be of the seven ?’ and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of 
our Lord, ‘ In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ All that the 
and iden- Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever be the form 
tity of ri of existence after death, it will be wholly different 
aiaige of from the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
form. renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this subject 
must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1-6. But from the two passages 
combined, and from such expressions as Rom. vili. 23, ‘the 
redemption of our body ;’ Rom. viii. 11, ‘ He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies ;’ 
Phil. iii. 21, ‘ Who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body ;’ thus much may be 
inferred ;—that the Apostle’s idea of a future state is not fully 
expressed by a mere abstract belief in the immortality of the 
soul, but requires a redemption and restoration of the whole 
man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, expressed 
in the well-known lines at the commencement of the Iliad, the 
souls of departed heroes did indeed survive death ; but these 
souls were not themselves ; they were the mere shades or ghosts 
of what had been; ‘ themselves’ were the bodies left to be 
devoured by dogs and vultures. The Apostle’s teaching, on 
the other hand, is always that, amidst whatever change, it is 
the very man himself that is preserved; and, if for the pre- 
servation of this identity any outward organisation is required, 
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then, although ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,’ God from the infinite treasure house of the new 
heavens and new earth will furnish that organisation, as He 
has already furnished it to the several stages of creation in the 
present order of the world. ‘If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much rather clothe you, O ye of little faith,’ 
‘ Ye do err, not knowing . . . the power of God.’ 
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THE CONCLUSION. 
Cuar. XVI. 1—24, 


THE conclusion of this Epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timotheus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 
The Col. the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
lection for Churches for the poorer Christians in Judea. From 
pal ace whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty 
of Pales- in Palestine, compared with the other Eastern pro- 
ii vinces of the Roman Empire. The chief allusions 
contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of the rich 
towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion with 
the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of St. 
James (ii. 1-6, v. 1-6), and that to the Hebrews (xiii. 16), 
both addressed, if not to Judea, at least to Jewish commu- 
nities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last struggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the 
rich in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that 
time something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of 
population in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited 
tracts of Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly 
marked distinction of rich and poor, which had been handed 
down to the Jews from the earlier periods of their history, 
where we are familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Nehemiah. The Christians, besides, were, asa 
general rule, from the poorer classes (James ii. 5), and would 
be subject to persecutions .and difficulties on account of their 
religion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts xi. 29 ; Gal 1. 10, 
and in the passages relating to the contribution now in question, 
it would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
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have either declined or failed of its object ; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its 
first mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when 
St. Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an 
express stipulation was made in behalf of this very point 
(Gal. 11. 10). ‘To remember the poor’ was the one link by 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the 
Churches of Judea. This pledge was given, probably, before 
his second jeurney. But it was not till his third and last 
journey, that the preparations were made for the great contri- 
bution of which he now speaks. From this passage, confirmed 
indirectly by Gal. 1. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had 
first given orders for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. © 
From 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders 
here given to the Corinthians had been received by them a 
year before the time of the Second Epistle, and therefore some 
months before this Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to 
take it to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of 
going at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had 
left Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 1x.), he was 
still doubtful whether the Corinthian collection would be 
sufficiently large for his purpose. But by the time that he 
had actually arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and 
in the Second Epistle had raised the desired sum; and in 
writing from thence to Rome, he announced his intention of 
taking it at once to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25, 26); an intention 
which he fulfilled during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See 
further the notes on 2 Cor. viii. and ix. 
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xvi. 'Now concerning the collection for ‘the saints, as I appointed to 
the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. *Upon the first day of the week 


I ia=ovdrcyy in classical 
Get Gee Wetstein for the 
Thecot Word), in the Vulgate 
_ lection. —S egllecta.’ The word 

‘collecta’ is used for the assem- 
blies in which the collections took 
place, as in Jerome's story (ad 
Gal. vi.) of the last words of St. 
John, which were uttered ‘ per 
singulas collectas.’ 

eis, ‘ for the benefit of.’ 

dvéraga, ‘I gave orders when I 


was there.’ 


tais éxxAnoias rHs Tadarias, 
i.e. ‘the Churches of the several 
cities or villages of Galatia.’ 
This arrangement must have 
been made in the journey, de- 
scribed in Acts xviii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con- 
tribution. Bengel:—‘ Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, 
Macedonum et Corinthiorum ex- 
emplum Romanis proponit. 2 
Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv.26. Magna 
exemplorum vis.’ 


2 xara piavy oaBBarov. ‘On 
every first day of the week.’ ia 
; caBBarov is @ literal 
day of the translation of the He- 
week” —_ brew phrase, ‘one of 
the sabbath, two of the sabbath,’ 
&c. i.e. one after the sabbath, 
two after the sabbath. (See 


Lightfoot on Matt. xxviii. 1.) So 
npépa pia =‘the first day,’ Gen. 
1.5. This is the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con- 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Charches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies,: inasmuch as 
the phrase rap’ éauro (‘by him- 
self, at his own house’) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor. 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7: ‘ Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity: for God loveth 
a cheerful giver.’ The word 
Onravpi{wv, ‘ hoarding,’ or ‘trea- 
suring up,’ also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in- 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 

dt Gy ebodara, ‘as he may 
have prospered ’=xafws evzo- 
petro ris, Acts xi. 29, and xaGo 
dav éxg, 2 Cor. vill. 12. Properly 
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let each one of you lay by him in store, as it hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come. *And when I am with you, whom- 
soever ye shall approve, them will I send by letters, to bring your gift * 
unto Jerusalem. ‘And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
me. 5NowI will come unto you, when I have passed through Macedonia: 


® Gr. grace. 


it signifies ‘ having a good jour- 
ney, as in Rom. i. 10. 

Tore... yivwrrat, ‘ be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied 
with higher matters.’ 

3 ous dy Soxtpdonre. The Co- 
mathians themselves were to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap- 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18-20. 

&’ érwarodav. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably 
to be taken with wéuyw. Com- 
pare ovorariudv érurrodwy, 2 Cor. 
iii. 1. 

xapts is used for the contribu- 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4 cay be afwov 7, ‘if it be 
worth my journey.’ This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28-32) till his arrival 
at Corinth. 

5-9 The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec- 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth ; and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 


plan, which hehad communicated 
to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 
been (as we learn from 
2 Cor. i. 16) to cross over the 
Aiigean from Ephesus to Corinth, 
to go thence through Greece to 
Macedonia, and then to return 
for a second visit to Corinth: 
whereas now he determines to 
pass first through Macedonia, 
and make one visit only at Co- 
rinth at the end of his Grecian 
journey. This alteration was 
made (2 Cor. i. 23) im conse- 
quence of the tidings brought to 
him of the disorders in the Co- 
rinthian Charch, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. i. 17-23, x. 2, gave occa- 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Epistle. 

5 Maxedoviayv yap dépxopar. 
‘I say, “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,” for it is now 
my intention to do so, instead of 
coming to you at once.’ dtépxo- 
pot, ‘I am to pass.’ 

He omits here the usual phrase 


His plan. 
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for I am to pass through Macedonia, and it may be that I will abide, 
yea and winter with you, that ye may send me on whithersoever I go. 
’For I will not now see you by the way; for I trust to tarry a while with 
you, if the Lord will permit. *®But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 


‘if the Lord will,’ which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and 
feeling were not universally fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses thé ordinary 
expression Tuxov, ‘as it may 
happen.’ 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
diépyopat is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament ;—not ‘I am pass- 
ing,’ but ‘I am to pass.’ 

6 rapaxepdow. ‘1 will stay 
with you through the winter’ 
(i.e. ‘till the navigation of the 
Aiyean is again open, so as to 
enable me to sail for Syria’). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he ful- 
filled, so far as to pass the three 
later months of the year in Sou- 
thern Greece (Acts xx. 3), leav- 
Ing it in the spring of the fcllow- 
ing year, a8 appears from the 
mention of Easter in Acts xx. 6. 
It might be inferred from this 
passage (ov éav mopetwyor), as 
from verse 3, that he was un- 
certain at this time whether he 
should go eastward or westward 
from Corinth. 

iva, tpets. ‘I remain with you 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping toe forward.’ He is 
addressing himself to the feeling 


so often touched in the Second 
Epistle. 

aporemmre. This is the re- 
ceived phrase for ‘ helping for- 
ward on a journey or mission.’ 
See Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor.i.16; Tit. 
iii. 18; 3 John 6. 

7 Gprtt, 1.e. ‘now according to 
my present, as distinguished 
from my late, intention.’ 

év wapodw, ‘merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace- 
donia.’ 

€av 6 KUptos émirpéfyy. Compare 
Heb. vi. 3 (éay éxirpéry 6 Beds) ; 
1 Cor. iv. 19; James iv. 15 (éav 
6 xvipios OedAnon). The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

8 erpeva dé ev "Edéow ews tis 
mevrnxoorys, ‘1 shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring, i.e. while the navigation 
of the Algswan is closed. For 
the reluctance to make voyages 
in the Mediterranean in winter, 
compare Horace, Od. i. 4. 2, 
where ‘Trahuntque siccas ma- 
chinse carinas,’ is mentioned as 
one of the signs of spring. 

‘Pentecost’ is mentioned here, 
merely as a mark of time, as 
‘the Fast’ in Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
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cost. 
-Inany adversaries. 


®°For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are 


10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you without fear : 


a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
éwiev implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 


agrees with the apparent allusion . 


to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. 

9 Apa, ‘opportunity.’ Com- 
pare 2 Cor. 11. 12; Col. iv. 8; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

avewyey is later Greek for dv- 
€DKTOL. 

peydAn alludes to the extent 
of his preaching ; évepyyjs, to its 
effect; the former word includ- 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
‘Quod alios terruisset, Paulum 
invitat.? He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi- 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 33, xx. 29) enemies. 

10-12 The third point ia the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo- 
theus and Apollos. Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (éav 
G)) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 


his mission was (iv. 17) to re- 
mind them of the Apostle’s ex- 
ample and teaching, Mission of 
from which they were Timotheus. 
in danger of deviating. But St. 
Paul seems to have feared lest 
his gentle and timid character 
(both of which are hinted at as 
impediments to his usefulness in 
1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6, 7, ii. 
1) should not command the re- 
spect due to him. Hence this 
exhortation. 

addBus—év eipyvy, in allusion 
to his timid character. év elpyvy 
=‘ incolumis,’ safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him- 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17; Phil. ii. 20, 22. 

BArérere iva. For the con- 
struction compare 2 John 8. 

TO épyov xupiov, a8 in xv. 
58 ; Phil. ii. 30 (ypuorod). 

mporémpare. See verse 6. 

pera, tov ddeAdov. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo- 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus, by his close 
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for he worketh the work of the Lord, as J also do. #! Let no man there- 
fore despise him : but send him on in peace, that he may come unto me: 
for I wait for him with the brethren. 

12Ag3 touching our brother Apollos, I greatly exhorted him to come 
unto you with the brethren : and his will was not at all to come at this 


time ; but he will come when he shall have convenient time. 


intimacy with St. Paul, was pe- 
culiarly fitted, there was another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with the view, partly of carrying 
the Epistle and enforcing the 
observance of its contents, partly 
of urging upon the Church the 
necessity of completing their 
contributions before the Apostle’s 
arrival (2 Cor. viii. 6, xu. 18). 
Mission of ‘Lbis mission was com- 
Titus. posed of Titus and two 
other ‘ brethren ’ (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22, 23), whose names are not 
mentioned; Titus having been 
chosen for this, as Timotheus for 
the other, probably from his 
greater energy and firmness of 
character. That the mission 
thus described is the one to 
which he here alludes can hardly 
be doubted. The words zapaxa- 
Aeiy and ddeAdos are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages ; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the Se- 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which is here described. 
These accordingly are the bre- 


thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timotheus at 
Corinth, and return with him. 
It would seem, however, that: 
the Apostle’s original wish bad 
been, that the head of this mis- 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Avollos, since hig 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
xvill, 27, and implied in this 
Epistle, iii. 6), must have re- 
turned to Ephesus; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 6; 
Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re- 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. Itisa slight confirmation 
of the identity of this mission 
with that of Titus, that the only 
later occasion on which the name 
of Apollos occurs in the New 
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18 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, and be strong. 
14 Let all your things be done with love. 


Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (ii. 13), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

13, 14 These verses had best 
be regarded as a short summary 
of the exhortation which he con- 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com- 


bat :— 

yerryopeire, ‘be watchful;’ 
‘have the eyes of your mind and 
conscience open to all that is 
going on around you: the enemy 
is advancing; the last day (see 
verse 22) is approaching : be on 
your guard.’ 

omxere ey TH wiora, ‘stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.’ Compare xv. 58, 
‘be ye steadfast, unmoveable ;’ 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 13, 
14, ‘stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ;’ 
and 2 Cor. i. 24, ‘by faith ye 
stand.’ 

dvipiler Ge, [xai] xparasovode. 
The two words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, ‘Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.’ See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

dvopileoe occurs often in clas- 
sical writers ; xparaodode never. 

xai, which is found in A. D. 
E. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B. G.; probably from an at- 
tempt to reduce the whole sen- 
tence to conformity, without 
perceiving the conventional cha- 
racter of the phrase. 


14 wdvra tyiv dy aydrn 
ywéobu. As the previous words 
set forth the sterner, so these set 
forth the gentler side of Chris- 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry- 
sostom well says: Ayer Tprzyo- 
petre, as KaGevdovrwv' Sryxere, 
ws carevonévuv’ ’Avdpilerbe xai 
Kpara.odo be, ws waraxevovrwy' Idy- 
ra, év dyamry, ds cracialovrwv. 

15 Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo- 
stle three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
— of the Corinthians (viii. 


The ‘ house of Stephanas,’ in 
verse 15, must be the  « gonse of 
same as that mentioned Stepbanas.’ 
in 1. 16, where it appears that 
they were, not only the earliest 
converts of St. Paul at Corinth, 
but amongst the few who were 
baptized with his own hands. 
The Stephanas of verse 17 (as 
implied in the words of verse 15, 
and of i. 16,— which mention the 
household, apparently in contra- 
distinction to the master) was 
probably one of the slaves of the 
Stephanas of verse 15, and had re- 
ceived his name from his master. 
The two remaining names are 
also more like those of slaves 
than of native Greeks. ‘ Fortuna- 
tus’ occurs again in the Epistle 
of Clement, as the name of the 
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13Now I exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Stephanas, 
that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they appointed themselves to 
the ministry of the saints), °° that ye also appoint yourselves to be under 


bearer of that Epistle to the 
Church of Corinth, in company 
with Valerius Bito and Clandius 
Ephebus, apparently two Greek 
freedmen enrolled in theValerian 
and Claudian families. (Clem. 
Ep. I.ad Cor. i. 59.) ‘ Achaicus’ 
indicates either a Greek slave, 
so called by his Roman masters, 
or an Eastern slave, so called 
from the land of his adoption. 
Whether, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
cases heis speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also: iva, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
On wapaxaA® or on oidare, i.e. 
either (1) ‘I exhort you to 
obey,’ &c. (comp. wapexdAou . . . 
iva... aiwvrat, Matt. xiv. 36, 
and the use of va, for tva, in 
Romaic), or (2) ‘ you know such 
persons in order to, &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
mwapaxaA@ should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and oldare 

. €avrovs thrown in parenthe- 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

oidare is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 

arapyy. ‘First fruits of the 
harvest which was to follow.’ 


Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epeenetus is called ‘the first 
fruits of Asia,’ or according to 
some MSS. ‘ of Achaia.’ If the 
latter, then he may have been one 
of the household of Stephanas. 
Possibly in this case the meta- 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see note on xv. 20), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xv. 16) 
expressed, that the Gentile con- 
verts were the offering which he 
presented to God. 

15 ’Axaias, i.e. ‘ Southern 
Greece.’ 

els Staxoviay rots dyios. This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1, where rovs dy/ovs is also used 
without any qualification, proba- 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judea. 


15 €rafay éavrovs. The stress 
18 ON éavrovs, ‘appointed them- 
selves,’ i.e. ‘of their own accord,’ 
in the first burst of zeal which 
followed their conversion (comp. 
the classical quotation in Wet- 
stein). 

16 wa Kal tpets trroraconobe. 
The emphatic tyes is in allusion 
to the play upon éragay and tro- 
taconoGe, and the sense is, ‘ You 
know the zeal with which the 
household of Stephanas appointed 
themselves to their work. I ex- 
hort you that you, for your part, 
should appoint to yourselves the 
task of obeying them.’ 
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such, and under every one that helpeth with them, and laboureth. '? Now 
I rejoice at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for 


that which was lacking on your part they supplied: for they refreshed 


my spirit and yours. Therefore acknowledge ye such. 
19The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you 


Trois towvros, ‘such as the 
household of Stephanas.’ 

cuvepyourrt, ‘That works with 
them,’ and the force of the ovv is, 
as it were, carried on to xoruyre. 

17 xaipw 8. This is probably 
a resumption of the previous 
subject, as the conclusion ém- 
yrooxere ovv Tovs ToLovrous, iD 
verse 18, seems like a final sum- 
mary of verse 16, and it is after 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply inter- 
ested a second time. 

mapovcia, ‘ arrival.’ 

From this verse it may be in- 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Ephesus; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied 
in verse 12, was probably sent 
by Titus. 

TO ipeérepov borépnpa adroit dve- 
adypwoay. ‘They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa- 
sioned by your absence from me.’ 
Compare Phil. ii. 30. 

18 dvéravcay yap TO éuov 
arvevpa Kaito tov. * For they re- 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by a necessary consequence 
of our sympathy, yours also.’ It 


is @ concise expression of the - 


same consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which ex- 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. 
i. 3-7. For the words compare 
dvaméxavrat TO wvevpa avroy (i.e. 
of Titus), 2 Cor. vii. 13. 
émyvioxere, ‘acknowledge: ’ 
‘recognise as your guides; ’ like 
eidévat, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
wookw (a8 distinguished from 
ériorapat) in Acts xix. 15 (or 
from ofSas) in John xxi. 17. 
19-21 The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (éxxAnoiac ris 
*Aoias). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief sre the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca- 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the Roman province 
called ‘ Asia.’ . From this pas- 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
iii. and Col. iv. 16, it would seem 
that they were all connected 
with each other in the same 
circle of Christian brotherhood. 
(2) The salutation from the 
congregation in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament—a 
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much in the Lord with the church that is in their house. 
Salute ye one another with a holy kiss. 


brethren salute you. 


Jew, from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 
Aquila 2.) His wife is men- 
and tioned so prominently 
wherever her husband’s 
name occurs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 
MSS.) ; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 
19) preceding it,—as to indicate 
that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him but on her own account al- 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. 3 (except 
in Rec. Text); 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xviii. 
2, 18, 26); so ‘Livia’ and 
‘Livilla,’ ‘Drusa’ and ‘Dru- 
silla,’ are used for the same 
person (see Wetstein on Romans 
xvi.). In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
Corinthian Church, implied in 
this salutation, and their presence 
at Ephesus, at the date of the 
composition of this Epistle. The 
expression ‘the Church in their 
house,’ which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 3, implies a congrega- 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 
such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul 
at Corinth, and subsequent! 
with Apollos at Ephesus (both 


20 All the 
21The 


strangers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greater 
earnestness and devotion ex- 
pressed in their greeting (ev 
Kupiy moAAa, ‘a fall Christian 
greeting’) would be naturally 
occasioned by their intimacy 
with the Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of ‘ all the 
brethren.’ Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure to us. It may be: either 
the Christians of Ephesus ; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12; or a general summing up of 
all the Christians within reach 
of his communication, asin Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 18. The in- 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is repeated in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 12; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern «tne Holy 
salutation, transferred i.’ 
to the forms of Christian society, 
and hence the epithet of dy, 
‘holy.’ The practice continued 
in Christian assemblies, chiefly 
at the time of the celebration of 
the Eucharist (Justin Apol. i. 
65). The regulations of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, viii. 
11, and the Canons of Laodicea 
(Can. 19), enjoin that before the 
Communion, the clergy are to 
kiss the bishop, the men amongst 
the laity each other, and so the 
women. On Good Friday it was 
omitted, in commemoration of 
the kiss of Judas. Down to the 
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salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 
Lord, let him be Anathema. Maran-atha. 


fifth century (Augustin. contra 
Pelag. iv. c. 8) it was given after 
Baptism, and was afterwards 
superseded by the salutation 
‘Peace be with thee.’ It was 
technically called 7 elpyvn, ‘ the 
Peace’ (Conc. Laod. Can. 19). 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega- 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

2x He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell, 
Autograph written (not like the 
signature. rest of the letter by an 
amanuensis, but) by his own 
hand. The expression occurs 
besides in 2 Thess. ii. 17; Col. 
iv. 18; in the former passage, 
with the addition ‘ which is a 
sign in every Epistle.’ This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Epistles as especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. ii. 2), doubts had arisen 
as to the genuineness of his com- 
munications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au- 
thority was most violently as- 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of 
the Second Epistle, and Galatia, 
—the Epistles to those Churches 
were apparently written, not 
merely in the conclusion, but the 
former in great part—Chapters 
x. to xii. (see 2 Cor. x. 1),—and 


z2 


221f any one love not the 
**The grace of the Lord 


the latter throughout (Gal. vi. 
11), by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
was probably Sosthenes (see i. 
1). Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con- 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit- 
ing, which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22 ef tis ov dire Tov KUpiov. 
This peculiarity in the use of 
grcty for d-yarav (compare espe- 
cially Eph. vi. 24) is occasioned 
probably by the fact that ob duret 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for pucet, like ovx éy- 
Kparevovras in vil. 9 for dxpa- 
tevovrat ; and for this purpose ov 
giAec was more natural than ovx« 
ayamd. 

dvd@epa is ‘accursed,’ as in 
xii. 3; Rom. ix. 3; Gal. i. &; 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin ‘sacer,’ and to the 
Hebrew ‘ cherem.’ 

‘ Maran-atha’ is a Syriac for- 
mula in Greek characters, signi» 
fying ‘The Lord has  xeran- 
come,’ or ‘The Lord tha. 
will come.’ The word ‘ Maran’ 
is the longer form of ‘ Mur,’ the 
Chaldee (or later Hebrew) word 
for ‘ Lord,’ and used as such in 
Dan. ii. 47, iv. 19, 24, v. 23, fa- 
miliar also as the title of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries in the Syrian 
Church. ‘ Atha’ is frequently 
used in the poetical books of the 
Old Testament for ‘comes,’ and 
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Jesus Christ be with you. *™My love is with you all in Christ Jesus. 


Amen. 


80 also in Chaldee. See Dan. iii. 
2, vii. 22; Hzra iv. 12, v. 3. 

The whole phrase isintroduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac ‘Abba’ is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6; and 
Hebrew words, such as ‘ Abad- 
don,’ ‘Armageddon,’ are re- 
tained in the Apocalypse. 

Maran-atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase is am- 
biguous. If it means ‘ The Lord 
has come,’ then the connexion is, 
‘the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.’ Thus the name ‘ Maro- 
nite’ is sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in 
their expectation of a Messiah, 
were constantly saying ‘ Maran’ 
(Lord), to which the Christians 
answered ‘ Maran-atha,’ i.e. ‘The 
Lord ts come; why do you ex- 
pect Him ?’ and hence the name 
‘ Maronite’ as applied to Jews, 


and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed ‘ Maran,’ 
but not ‘ Maran-atha’ (see Es- 
tius). If it means ‘The Lord 
will come,’ then the connexion 
will be, ‘This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.’ Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, ‘The Lord is at 
hand.’ 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word ‘anathema’ occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures ; the words Maran-atha 
never. (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
li. § 16 

23 4 xdpts. ‘The favour or 
goodness.’ See note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. . 

24 4 ayarn, i.e. ort. 

The subscription, which is 
contained in no ancient MSS., is 
manifestly incorrect, being a false 
inference from dépyoua in xvi. 
5. From verse 8, it is certain 
that the Epistle was written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Ephesus. 
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There are still some practical remarks to be made in conclusion: 
I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judea ready when I come; and the best way of having it 
ready is that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on 
every Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when I 
arrive, wt shall either be sent by your approved messengers, or 
taken by myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem 
deserving of one or the other mode of transmission. 

II. £ wish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, I 
shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
with you, not as I had formerly intended, on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter. Meantime 
I shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for 
I have great opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to 
surmount. 

IIL. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle ; but, whenever he does come, encourage 
and reassure his timidity and his youth; remember that he 
ts a true representative of myself, and send him on to meet 
me, for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear 

’ this letter. 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so; 
but he steadily refused ; though he will come, when the cause 
for his present refusal 18 removed. 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you have to 
carry on. Be on the alert, stand fast in your faith, nerve 
yourselves for the battle; and, at the same time, let all be 
done in the spirit of Christian love. 

V. I have yet a few words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first converts 
in Greece, and how they made it their business to serve the 
poorer Christians. Be it your business to obey them and all 
like them. And you know how I rejoice in the arrival and 
presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus ; how they 
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Jill up the void of your absence ; how they lighten the load, 
both of my spirit and of yours, by communicating your 
thoughts to me and mine to you. Such are the characters 
that you ought to recognise and esteem. 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of proconsular Asia. Stecetve the salutations of the 
congregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the house of 
your former friends, Aquila and Priscilla. Receive the salu- 
tations of all the Christians in this place. Sulute each other 
by the sacred kiss of Christian brotherhood. Recetve my 
own salutation in my own handwriting. 

VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from our 
Lord without love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment. Maran-atha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you. My Christian love is with you all. 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





OF all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as 
the Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in Qgcasionof 
the peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If a 
the Introduction to the First might be called ‘ The State of 
the Corinthian Church, the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, ‘ The Effects of the First 
Epistle.’ 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communica- The Apo- 
ting to him its results; whilst he himself, after a stay Hee a 
of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by easy from 
stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The stay at Ephesus. 
Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of the silversmiths ; 
his departure is described! as taking place immediately after 
and in consequence of it. From hence he went to Troas, and 
from thence to Macedonia.? It was a journey overcast with 
perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly the recollection of 
the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed upon his mind; 
possibly some new conspiracy against his life had ,., ,W.:. 
been discovered on the road; but his expressions ® ety to hear 
rather imply that the gloom and misery which op- ee of 
pressed him were greatly enhanced, if not occasioned, the First 
by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle at pistle. 
Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to have 


1 Actsxx,1, %i112,18. * i.-4, 8-10, ii. 13, vii. 5, 6. 
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been bowed down almost to the grave by this complication of 
sorrow.) All was dark around him; and all was darkened 
into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence in his 
favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act in his 
own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now with him, 
either had never reached Corinth, or had returned before the 
arrival of the First Epistle; he, therefore, could give his 
master no comfort on the one subject which filled his thoughts. 
Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word which would then 
have been found written on the Apostle’s heart; and Titus 
was the only friend who could at that conjuncture minister 
balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of meeting was at 
Troas:* thither vessels sailed from the opposite coast, 
qrrval at as when the Apostle himself a year later returned by 
that route from Corinth; and thither, therefore, 
Titus might already have arrived from the same city. But 
the Apostle waited in vain: some unexpected delay retained 
the faithful friend, and added new pangs to the Apostle’s 
anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at other times his chief 
consolation in trouble, had now no charms for him; of the 
great opportunities which were opened for him at Troas, and of 
which a year later he gladly availed himself,‘ he could now 
make no use; and bidding farewell to the disciples in that city, 
he embarked for Macedonia, probably as once before,’ to 
Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. There, amidst the 
familiar scenes of his first European journey, he passed on his 
onward route, cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian converts: ® 
but still distrustful and oppressed, his ‘flesh had no rest,’ he 
was ‘troubled on every side; without were fightings, within 
were fears.’? 
Meeting At last the long-expected day came: Titus 
with Titus arrived, and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly 
atPhilippl. satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet calcu- 
lated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 
The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 


11. 8. 5 Acts xvi, 11, 12. 
3 ii. 13. * viii. 2. 
5 Acts xx. 5, 6. 7 vii. 5. 
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it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The licentious 
party who, whether from misunderstanding or per- dings 
verting the Apostle’s teaching, had used his name from Co- 
as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. 7th. 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesus; ' some 
cause still remained for fear Jest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained ;? but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his 
directions was complete. They received Titus with open 
arms;* and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the 
correction of which had been the chief practical subject of the 
First Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest __. 
penitence ; 4 an assembly had been convened, and a beens ere 
punishment inflicted on the offender; ° and although incestuous 
this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards >" 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure,® 
and the sin itself had been forgiven,’ yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expec- 
tations ; in the one point in which his command might seem to 
have been only partially followed out, in the temporary cha- 
racter of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous person, his 
mind was relieved even more than if they had literally observed 
his orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
wisely in this respect than himself; * and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored,’ and that he was 
now more inseparably united with them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew.!° 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other tidings, 
not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
auticipated something of the kind in his First Epistle," but 
still demanding new and distinct consideration. The Jewish 
party at Corinth, which claimed especially the name 2... o¢ 
of Peter, and apparently that of Christ also,!? had the Jewish 
at the time of the First Epistle been so insignificant P*"Y- 


1 i. 16-ii. 1. * 7 ii, 10. 

3 vi. 14-vii. 1. 8 vii. 12, ii. 9, 10. 
3 vii. 13-16. ® vi. 11, vii. 16. 

4 vii. 7-11. 10 i, 5, 6, iii. 2, 3. 
5 ii, 6. 11 1 Cor. ix. 1-6 
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in itself, or so insignificant when compared with the greater 
evil of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing 
notices from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached 
a sufficient height to question his apostolic authority ; ' and, in 
the interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or 
teachers, with letters of commendation? from some superior 
authority, probably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the 
Apostle had grown into a large and powerful party,’ consti- 
tuting even ‘the majority’ of the teachers;‘ openly assailing 
the Apostle’s character, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers,® insisting on their purely Jewish origin,® 
and on their peculiar connexion with Christ,’ on their aposto- 
lical privileges,® and on their commendatory letters.° 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin- 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of 
the Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle ; next, indignation at the insinua- 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there- 
fore, of the Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 
Feta necessity of hastening the collection of the sums to 
tion for be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants of the 
Jerusa- Christian poor in Judea. He had already spoken 
eg of it in the close of his First Epistle; but his sense 
of the need of success had been further impressed upon him 
by the generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of which his 
recent stay among them had made him an actual witness. 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between 
the First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the 
Style of most, the Second the least, systematic of any of the 
the Epi- Apostle’s writings. The three objects of the Epistle 
btle ; are, in point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so 
vehement were the feelings under which he wrote, that the 


1 1 Cor. ix. 1-6. 6 xi. 22. 

2 2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 12. 7 y. 16, x. 7, xi. 13, 23, xiii. 3. 
> i. 12, 17, iti. 1, x. 1, xii. 21. ° xi.5,13. 
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thankful expression of the first part is darkened by the indig- 
nation of the third; and the directions about the business of 
the contribution are coloured by the reflections both of his joy 
and of his grief. And in all the three portions, though in 
themselves strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into 
the higher regions in which he habitually lived; so that this 
Epistle becomes the most striking instance of what is the cuse, 
more or less, with all his writings: a new philosophy of life 
poured forth, not through systematic treatises, but through 
occasional bursts of human feeling. The very stages of his 
journey are impressed upon it: the troubles at Ephesus, the 
repose at Troas, the anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, 
the prospect of moving to Corinth. ‘ Universa Epistola,’ says 
Bengel, ‘ itinerarium refert, sed preceptis pertextum prestan- 
tissimis.’ ! 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 
necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the First ,, 
Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at Contents. 
its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, in this 
instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, whose 
name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place which, in 
its predecessor, had been occupied by that of Sosthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gave utterance after the 
formal salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deli- 
verance from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which 
existed between himself and his converts? This feeling is 
first checked by the recollection that their sympathy with him 
was not so complete as his with them, in consequence of a 
suspicion of double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, 
chiefly grounded on his change of purpose in not coming to 
Corinth as expressed in his former Epistle. This charge he 
turns aside for a moment to explain and to justify; to point 
out that he had relinquished his earlier design only to leave 
scope for the First Epistle to work its own effects, and this 
leads him to express his cordial acquiescence in the conduct 
which they had pursued in reference to the offender who had 
been the chief cause of the severity in his previous address.? 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which 


1 Gnomon, on 2 Cor. i. 8. See | tary on Me Cor. i. 1. 
1. 3-11. 


also his arrangement of the con- oie © 
tenta of the Epistle in his commen- § 12-ii. 11. 
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he had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 
Titus.!| He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro- 
bably have interrupted it only fora moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went.? He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offering up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them—between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity—was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law.? 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task ; ‘ 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude.® 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object ; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him 
into sympathy with his converts. Ifanother life and a judgment 
of Christ are impending, then there is no room for double- 
dealing. Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In 
Christ’s death, he felt that he had died; in the reconciliation 
of the whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them 
to share; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life.® 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount- 
able interruption)’ closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac- 
tion.® 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point 
of immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception 
of Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was 


1 ij, 12, 13, 5 iv. 2-v. 10. 
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now ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also; and 
in company with two others appointed for this special purpose, 
to urge upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their 
contribution for Judea ready for the Apostle’s arrival.! 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of 
the letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face. 
Timothéus is no longer coupled with the Apostle; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents; ? then 
a vindication of his own claims;* crossed at times by protes- 
tations of his own sincerity against their insinuations,‘ and 
bitter irony against their despotic demands on obedience,’ but 
closing in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and 
dangers, as the best proof of his apostolic mission and au- 
thority.® 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity; ’ and then with a final 
warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the 
Epistle closes. 


Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of 
Clement to Corinth, the second of them of more than pagoct of 
doubtful authority, are the only records of the Cor- the Second 
inthian Church for the next three centuries. Factions *?'*"* 
are described in the first of these as still raging; but the 
Apostle’s authority is recognised, and there is no further 
trace of the Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other 
parts of the Church, and in the curious apocryphal work 
entitled the ‘Clementines,’® written some time before the 


1 viii. and ix. I have assumed 6 xi. 21-xii. 10. 
this as the most probable explana- 7 xii. 11-18. 
tion of the passage. Butthe Apoatle’s ® The Clementines are published 


language raises a question whether | in Cotelier’s edition of the ‘ Pa- 
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beginning of the third century, but containing the last indi- 
cations of the struggle which first appears in this Epistle and 
that to the Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances :— 


1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Circum- 
Later traces cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 
of the Jada- transferred to him (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. c. 1; Hom. ii. 17, 
ieee in the si 59). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gal. ii. 
tines.’ , il. 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as ‘the first of the Apostles’ 
(Ep. Clem. ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Rome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1; Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66-68) ; as ‘the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop;’ ‘the Chief Bishop,’ as opposed to 
Caiaphas ‘the Chief Priest’ (Ep. Pet. c. 1; Ep. Jac. c. 1; Recog. 
i. 66, 68, 70, 72, 73). So the Ebionites ‘adored Jerusalem as the 
house of God.’ (Iren. Her. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. 1. 24; xi. 5, 
20, and contrast James i. 1; 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the covert insinua- 
tions are, indisputable. 

(a) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against ‘the 
lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy ’ (rod éxOpot dvOpurov), 
who perverts ‘ the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,’ and 
misrepresents Peter ‘as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.’ (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2.) Compare Gal. ii. 
12,14. The ‘enemy’ (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare 
Acts ix. 1. 

(b) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of ‘any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,’ which 
tempted Christ, ‘afterwards, having fallen like lightning from 
heaven’ (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14), ‘should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (zAdvyv) amongst you 
as it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of 
our Lord, under pretence of the truth.’ (Hom. xi. 35.) Compare 
2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 12-18, v. 12. 
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(c) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage 
between St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still farther 
in other passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the 
name of Simon. St. Peter maintains that, as Cain preceded Abel, 
and Ishmael Isaac, so ‘ Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and 
that Peter then succeeded to him as light to darkness;’ that ‘ the 
false Gospel must come first from some deceiver (td mAdvovu Tivos), 
and then, after the destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel ; 
were he known, he would not have been received ; but now, not 
being known (édyvoovpevos), he has been trusted to; he who does 
the deeds of those who hate us, has been loved; he who is our 
enemy, has been received as a friend; being death, he has been 
longed for as a saviour; being fire, he has been regarded as light; 
being a deceiver (2Advos), he has been listened to as speaking the 
trath.’ (Hom. ii. 17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, x. 13-16; 
Acts xxi. 28. 

In an argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis- 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter conclades as 
follows: ‘If, then, Jesus our Lord (6 ‘Incots jiv) was seen in a 
vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision? If thou 
sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse 
with His disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And 
how shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee? And 
how should He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things con- 
trary to His teaching? And if by having been seen and made a 
disciple by Him for one hour, thou becamest an Apostle, then ex- 
pound what He has taught, love His Apostles, fight not with me 
who was His companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of 
the Church, even me thou didst “ withstand ’”’ openly (dvOéorpxas). 
If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have 
calumniated me, and reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit 
when I spoke what I had heard myself in intercourse with the Lord ; 
as if I were to be blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou 
sayest that I was condemned by my own act (xareyywopevov), thou 
accusest God who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who 
blessed me because of that revelation. But since thou wishest 
truly to work with the truth, now learn first from us what we 
learned from Him; and when thou hast become a disciple of the 
truth, then become a fellow-worker with us.’ (Hom. xvii. 19.) 
Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15-20; 1 Cor. ix. 1;2 Cor. x. 16, xi. 1-5, 
and especially St. Paul’s own words (Gal. ii. 11) i in the account of 
the feud at Antioch,—dyréory, . . . xareyvucpévos. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 1—6. 


SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


ITATAOS ardotodos "Incod xpicrod 81a OeArjparos Geo, 
Kat Tydfeos 6 ddeddds, TH ExKAnoia TOV Dod TH ovo 
év KopivOa ovv tots ayious macaw Tos ovow é& OAN TH 
"Axaig. *ydpis tuly *xal elpyvn ard Oeod marpds vpav 
kat kupiou ‘Inaod ypicrov. 
8Eddoynros 6 Oeds Kat raTnp Tov Kupiov Huav "Incod 
« MS. C. begins with [xa elphyn. 


1 DAUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and Timotheus 


our brother, to the church of God which is at Corinth with all the 


saints which are in all Achaia. 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


*Grace to you and peace from God our 


? Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 


1, 2 For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 ddeAdis, ’Axaia, see note 
on 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 
salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 Cor. iv. 
17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22, has 
now returned, and resumes his 
usual place by the Apostle’s side. 

3 etroyyris 6 Oeds. This 
phrase, which occurs in Eph. i. 
3, is parallel to the more usual 
form of the Apostle’s thanksgiv- 
ing evxapwT® TH Gew. 

In the falness of his thankful- 
ness, he at once proceeds to in- 
vest. the abstract names of ‘ God’ 
and ‘the Father’ with the attri- 
butes of which he was now him- 
self most conscious. ‘ Blessed be 
God, ie. the God of comfort ; 
blessed be the Father, i.e. the 
Father of mercies,’ the inversion 
being occasioned partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that zrapaxAynocews 
should be continued into the next 


sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies’) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, ‘Our Father, 
Merciful Father !’ But it is used 
here in @ more personal sense: 
and the genitive rav oikrippéyv is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com- 
bines the two ideas that God’s 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare ‘ the 
Father of glory,’ Eph. i. 17; 
‘the Father of spirits,’ Heb. xii. 
9: ‘the Father of lights,’ James 
1.17; ‘the God of hope,’ Rom. 
xv. 13. In the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort. This 
is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament where the words za- 
paxAnots, rapaxaNav, are x, pdudy- 
applied to God; as, in ™- 

St. John’s writings, they are 
applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 
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XpwrTod, 6 Tarp TaV oiKTippav Kat Beds maons Tapa- 
KAnoews, 46 mapakalov nas ert macy TH Ode nuav, 
> ‘\ Ud e ”~ ”~ “ > Ld 0 ‘ 
eis TO SUVacOat Nas tapaKadew Tous & aon Oriper Sua 
THS Tapaxdyoews Hs Tapaxahovpeba avrot v7d Tov Geod, 
Sore Kalas weprooever Ta TaPnpatra Tov xptoTov eis 
npas, ovTws Oia “tov ypioToD Tepicoever Kai 1 Tapa- 
Knots Hpav. ‘etre Se OiBouefa, Urép THs Ypov wapa- 


* Om. rov. 


of mercies and God of all comfort, ‘who comforteth us upon all our 
trouble, that we may be able to comfort those who are in any trouble by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted by God, ‘for as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, so by Christ aboundeth our comfort 


also. 


4 éwt rdoy TH OAipe ypav... 
‘in any kind of affliction that 
befalls me’ or ‘them.’ The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive 7pév. 

5 mrepoocevae Ta watnpara.... 
eis yas, ‘the sufferings under- 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overflow to us;’ with the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him ‘to as,’ 
and that they are to be found ‘in 
us’ ina superabundant measure. 
See Rom. v. 15. 

ovrus dua ypiorov mepiomever Kak 
% jwapaxAnow yuav, ‘so also 
through Him in whom we all 
suffer together, the comfort, 
which we ourselves possess from 
God, passes over abundantly to 
you.’ 

The general sense of the pas- 
sage is based on the idea that he 
was one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. a 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con- 
fined within themselves. Freely 
we have received, freely we give. 
The comfort which we feel our- 
selves, ‘communicates itself to 


6 Now whether we be troubled, it is for your comfort and salvation, 


you. Because Christ suffered, 
therefore we suffer; because He 
comforts us, therefore we are 
able to comfort you.’ For the 
transference of the sufferings of 
Christ to the Apostles, see iv. 
10; Heb. xiii. 13; Phil. iii. 10; 
Rom. viii. 17. And ‘in still 
nearer connexion with this pas- 
sage, Col. 1. 24, ‘ the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh.’ Matt. xx. 
23, ‘ ye shall drink of my cup.’ 

‘The example of saffemng and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva- 
tion; your experience will be 
like mine.’ 

6 etre 5é, x.7.4. There is con- 
siderable difference in the order 
of the words in the MSS., but 
none in the sense: (1) B.D.E.F. 
G.J.K.and Lachm. as in the Text 
above. (2) A.C. elre 5¢ OU Bdpeba, 
trép .... Owrnpias’ cite rapaxa- 
AovpeOa, trép tHs byov mrapaxAy- 
Tews, THS evepyouperns év tropovy 
oo. s MaTXopev’ Kai 7 éAmis yuav 
BeBaia. irép tyov, x... (3) Re- 
ceived Text, made by. Erasmus 
from the Latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
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Kyjvews Kat owrnpias THs évepyouperns ev UmOpovy TaV 
avrav Ta0nparwr Gy Kat Hpers maoxopev, “Kal 7 éAzris 
npov BeBaia vmép tpov etre mapaxadovpeba, brep THs 
Upov Tapaxdynoews Kat GwTnpias, ‘eiddres OTe ws KoL- 
vavot €ote Tav TaPnpdrwv, ovTws Kai THS mapax\y- 
EWS. 

SOb yap Bddopey was dyvoeiv, ddedgol, “wept ris 
Oripews nuav THs yevouevns ‘év Tp "Aig, ore xa Urrep- 


* Transpose ; and read «fre wapaxadovueda ....cernplas. al} amis... duds. 
» bonep. * brép. 4 Add mpiv. 


which is effectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we also 
suffer, ‘and our hope of you is stedfast: whether we be comforted, it is 
for your comfort and salvation, knowing that as ye are partakers of the 








sufferings, so shall ye be also of the comfort. 
*For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which 
happened in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure above strength, 


found exactly (either in his time 
or since) in any Greek MS.: «ire 
5¢ OA:BopeOa . ... macxouev: etre 
mapaxadovpeOa, trip Tis tov a- 
pakAncews kai cwrnpias. Kal 7 eXris 
npeov BeBaia trép tyuav. Eiddres, 
x.t.A. The first is the most for- 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words xai 
9 Aris ypov BeBaia trép vpov 
are to be placed in the first 
clause, after racxopey, or in the 
second, after owrnpias. A com- 
parison of v. 13 shows that 
OA: Bopne8a and wrapaxadovpefa are 
in each case to be repeated,— 
‘whether we are troubled, zt +s 
for your salvation that we are 
troubled, ... whether we are com- 
forted, tt ts for your comfort 
that we are comforted, knowing,’ 
&e. 

évepyoupévys, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,—‘ exercis- 
ing its powers.’ 

7 «iéores should more properly 
be eiéérwv. But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 


as elsewhere; e.g. Rom. xii. 9— 
13, xiii. 11. 

8 He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word 6Aixis, 
the greatness of the peril, and 
the comparison of it in verse 5 to 
the sufferings of Christ, suggest 
some outward persecution at 
Ephesus, such as may have oc- 
curred in the tumult of Demetrius 
(Acts xix.), or as is referred to 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32, ‘I fought with 
beasts at Ephesus.’ On the other 
hand, the words ¢SapyOnpe, 
avroi évy gavrots, and the general 
context, point either to illness or 
to inward care occasioned pro- 
bably by his anxiety for the Co- 
rinthian Church: also had he 
alluded to the tumult at Ephesus, 
he would have probably used the 
expression év "Edécy, as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 32, not & rq 'Acig. Here, as 
elsewhere, we may observe the 
understatement, in the Acts, of 
his sufferings. 
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Bohny *vmép Sivanw éBapyOnpe, wore eLatropnOhva 
npas Kat Tov (yy: *adN’ abrot év éavrots TO amrdéKpipa 
tov Oaydtov éoyyKapev, wa py wemoWdres Gye ed 
€avtois, GAN’ emi to Dew TH eyeipovre Tovs vexpovs, Ss 
éx TyAtkovTou Davarou eppvaaTo 7pLas [wat > pucerat], eis 
dv nAmixapey [ore] Kat ére puoera,  cuvyvTroupyotvTwy 
Kat vpav virép nav TH Sejoe, va ék To\oy mpoTaTeV 
TO eis Has xaptopa Oa Todo evyaptoTynOH Uirép Hpov. 
® éBaphO. brtp Sbvaysy, > pveras. 


insomuch that we despaired even of life: *but we ourselves had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God who raiseth the dead, !° who delivered us out of so great a death 
and will deliver, in whom we trust that He will also yet deliver us, 'ye 
also helping together by prayer for us, that, for the gift bestowed upon 
us by the means of many, thanks may be given from many faces on our 


behalf. 


9 add’, ‘nay,’=‘ immo.’ 

dardxpiza, ‘ When I have asked 
myself what would be the issue 
of this struggle, the answer has 
been ‘‘ Death.” ’ 

10 Oavydrov, ‘peril of death,’ 
as in xi. 23; and 1 Cor. xv. 31 
(arofvjoKw). 

II éx roAAGy rpoc wre 18 pro- 
bably to be taken with evya- 
piornOp, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostle through them, tpwourwv 
may have the later Greek sense 


of person ; but it is more in con- 
formity with the otherwise in- 
variable usage of the New Testa- 
ment to make it ‘that thanks 
may be sent up from many up- 
turned faces.’ 

The use of the word ydpurpa 
for ‘ deliverance from affliction ’ 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences, 

ovvuroupyourruy, ‘helping with 
me.’ For the thought see iv. 
15, ix. 12. 
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PaRaPpHRasE OF Cuap. I. J—11. 


I return my usual thanks to Himin whom we recognise not only 
the supreme God, but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the Father also, from whose fatherly mercy all mercies de- 
scend, the God who is the source of that strengthening comfort 
which in manifold forms is sent to support us under manifold 
forms of affliction. Thus we in turn may be called to sup- 
port others in like afflictions by the example and the sympathy 
of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy ; for as we are iden- 
tified with Christ in His sufferings, so also are we identified 
with you through Him in our comfort. Your comfort, in 
fact, is the end and object of our existence: if we suffer, it is 
for your welfare ; tf we arecomforted, itis that out of your 
like sufferings may grow a like comfurt. What my sufferings 
were you know ; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away ; and it is from that depth that I have been raised, by 
the deliverance for which Inow thank God, and which twas 
the result of your prayers. 


THe ApostLe’s SYMPATHY. 


THE thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes the 
key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins to 
address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost equal 
proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of gratitude 
for his deliverance from his distress, whether it were the 
actual dangers to which he had been exposed at Ephesus, or 
the inward trouble which he suffered from his anxiety for the 
Corinthian Church. The second is the keen sense which 
breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but especially 
through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul with his 
Corinthian converts. Not only did he naturally pour out his 
deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they were one with 
him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort and deli- 
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‘verance would be shared by them, as it had been the result of 
their prayers. He may have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankful- 
ness and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of 
the Epistle ; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other 
Epistles, to’ exhibit his relations to his converts in the most 
friendly aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the 
cloud of, suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent 
passages, intervened between him and them. But it is out of 
keeping with the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle 
to suppose that any such secondary considerations were put 
prominently forward as the groundwork of a formal and deli- 
berate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of the 
Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, gis ex- 
‘ Experientis quanta est necessitas: qué qui caret, perience. 
quam ineptus magister est!’ Secondly, ‘Communio Sanc- 
torum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum Ecclesiarum 
exercita, egregié representatur in hac Epistolé. Hee corda 
fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.’ The 
sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with his 
converts—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts—is a striking instance of the manifold 
susceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity 
. for throwing himself into the position of others—becoming ‘ all 
things to all men,’! transferring * the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of His ver- 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal *atility. 
friends; which ‘ suffered when the weaker brother suffered,’ ? 
which would not allow him to ‘eat meat whilst the world 
standeth lest he make his brother to offend.’ It is the Gentile 
side of his charactér, which so remarkably qualified him for his 
mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or religious form 
of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, and of the 
significant maxim of the Roman poet, ‘ Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

For the right understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 


1 1 Cor. ix. 22. expression of personal affection is 


? Rom. vii. 7-23 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6, | 1 Thess. ii. 7-12. 
vil. 1, viii. 1-6. The closest re- 8 2 Cor. xi. 29 ; 1 Oor. viii. 13. 


semblance to this passage in its 
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feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in 
Double mind throughout. It accounts for a large portion, 
current of even in detail, of the peculiarities of the style and 
feeling. language; the double self, which creates, as it were, 
a double current of feeling and thought, now taking the form 
of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and 
prudence ; the plural number, which he employs in this Epistle 
even more frequently than elsewhere for himself, as if including 
his readers aleo. 

It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real 
communion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity 
into the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens 
so close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or 
hereditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 
Effect of Understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
sympathy. gee that he cared for them, that he loved them, and 
he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. Sympathy 
is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, nomerely 
official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to that 
which is produced by the consciousness of a human and per- 
sonal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his scholars, 
of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle towards his 
converts, 
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THE TIDINGS BROUGHT BY TITUS. 
Chap. I. 12—VII. 16. 


His CONFIDENCE 1N THE INTENTIONS OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. I. 12—II. 11. 


THE connexion of this section with the preceding is this: 
‘ Your intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue ; 
for my intercourse with you has been always frank and open.’ 
With this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on 
the reply to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as 
to be one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coming, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5-8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10), seems 
never to have arrived. Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy ; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it was with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corinthian Church 
had toa great extent complied with his injunctions ; but, on the 
other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he 
practised worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye and 
another in reality (1. 12, 17, x. 10). Against these insinua- 
tions the Apostle remonstrates with the indignation natural to 
an honourable mind unjustly suspected. At the same time, it 
must be observed that, till the 10th chapter, this indignation 
is kept within bounds: it is only by covert allusions that we 
discover, in the earlier part of the Epistle, the real occasion of 
his remarks: and as if restrained partly by affection, partly 
by prudence, his chief object here seems to be so to conciliate 
his readers, as to prevent an open rupture. 
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His ConFiDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. 


Py yap KavynoLs NuwY avTn éoTiW, TO LapTUpLOY TIS 
Tvveonoews Hwy, oT. ey “ayiornTe Kat eldAiKpwweia 
*rov Yeov, ok & copia capKiky GAN év xapiTe Geov, 
aveotpadype ev TO Koo py, TeptacoTepws S€ pods UpGS. 
13 O v Q 4 ? ca > b ] A” A D ? a 

yap ara ypadopey vp [add\'|  & avaywookere 7 

© awddryti for ayiérnrs. > Om. soi. 
12For our boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
holiness and sincerity of God, not in carnal wisdom but in the grace of 


God, we had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 
you-ward. ‘For we write no other things unto you than what ye read 





12 Whether dyidryre (A. B. 
C. K. and Lachmann) 


awAérns 
and or amAdrnr (D.E. F. 
ay.orys. ( 


G. J. and Rec. Text) be 
the right reading, the context 
fixes the general sense. iAixpt- 
veta is ‘ transparent sincerity,’ as 
in 11.17; 1 Cor. v. 8. daAdryre 
therefore would be ‘singleness 
of view,’ according to ite ety- 
mological meaning, as in xi. 3; 
Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; and 
ay.oryrt would be ‘purity of mo- 
tive.’ Compare 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
ovde ef dxabapoias, otre év Sddw. 

The word dydrys occurs else- 
where only twice: 2 Macc. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab- 
bath) ; Heb. xii. 10 (of the holi- 
ness of God). rod Oeod expresses 
that his sincerity is ‘ imparted by 
God,’ as in Rom. iii. 21. 

€v copia. capKicq, x. Tt. A. ‘not 
relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
apg of God.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
li. 4. 

€v TO Koop... . twas. ‘This 
sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


but still more before you,’ allud- 
ing either to his display of pre- 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words ‘in the 
grace of God ’—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
‘in holiness and sincerity.’ 

13 ‘I have no hidden mean- 
ing in what I write. Iam not 
one person when absent and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in my 
condact now, and will still fur. 
ther recognise at the final jadg- 
ment, when your present miscon- 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog- 5, ,»scxe 
nition that I am your , and 
glory, as truly as you ““""~""™ 
are mine. For the piy on the 
words dvaywioxw and émtyt- 
vooxw, compare Julian’s ocele- 


-brated speech, é¢yvwv, dvéyvuv, 


katéyvoy: and in this Epistle, 
ywookw and dvaywoone, In 111. 2 ; 
ovykpivw and dvaxpivw, in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13, 14; xpivw, Scaxpive, and 
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: . 

Kal emuywooere. edtrilw dé ore *Ews TéAovs emiyvocen Oe, 
“N Q A A 

e Kadas Kat éréyvwre Has a7Td épous, OTL Kavynpa Upaov 

9 , . € oa A A A 

éopev Kabamep Kat vpets Hav év TH NEP TOU KUpio”U 


[npav] ’Inoov. 


N ? ~ 
© Kat ravry ty werouPnoe éBovddunv >rpdrepov pods 


vas éOev, iva Sevrépay yapw entre, 


® 87: Kal. 


‘\ b e A 
kat Ov var 


> dr\deiy wpdrepoy. 


or indeed acknowledge. And I trust that ye shall acknowledge to the 
end, '‘as also ye did acknowledge us in part, that we are your boast even 
as ye also are ours in the day of our Lord Jesus. 

18 And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto you that 
ye may have a second grace, and to depart by you into Macedonia and 


caraxpivw, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &c. If anything further is to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, dvaytww- 
oxw may refer especially to the 
Epistle, értywaoxw to his condact 
(dveorpadnpev). 

xai==‘ in fact.’ 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and theirfature 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xiu. 
12, where nearly the same words 
are ured, dort ywooKw ex p.€povs, 
rére Se ériyvacropat Kabirs Kai ére- 
yvaoOnv. In both cases, the 
aorist, éreyvicOnv, eréyvwre, 18 
used with the signification of the 
present. é¢mtywdoxw combines 
the sense of ‘recognition’ with 
that of ‘complete knowledge,’ 
in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xiii. 5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv, 3-5. 

14 According to the punctua- 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Lachmann, 6m may be 
either: (a) ‘ because weare your 
joy,’ giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last ; or, 


(6) ‘ that we are your joy,’ de- 
pendent upon emyviceode. 

ev ni hudpa rod Kuplov tpiv 
may be made indifferently to re- 
fer either to the words immedi- 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 16. 

1§ TavTy TH meroOjyoe, ‘in 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.’ 

_ mporepov, i.e. ‘before going 
into Macedonia.’ 

va  Sevrépay ydpw exe, 
‘that by paying you a visit be- 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay youafter 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second.’ 

xépwv, ‘ favour of the Apostle’s 
presence.’ 

aporenpOyvar, ‘to be asristed 
on my journey to Jerusalem.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

16 dieAGety (B. C. D3. J. K. 
Rec. Text), ‘to pass through 
Achaia,’ as in 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 
dred civ (Lachmann with A. D!, 
F. G.), ‘to depart.’ The au- 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of SveAGety, and 
the probability that dweAOciv is a 
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*amedOew els MaxedSoviay kat wadw ard Maxedovias 
eOety wpds vpas Kat ud vaov mpotenPOjvar eis THY 
"Tovdaiay.  rodro obv » BovAdpevos py Te apa TH éhadpia 

& 


® Ser Oety. > BovAeuduevos. 


to come again from Macedonia unto you and by you to be sent on toward 


Judea. 


17 When I therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness, or the 


things that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me 


correction, are in favour of the 
former. 

The plan which he here men- 
Changesin tions as originally to 
the Apostles have been pursued by 
Done him, was: (1) to have 
crossed the Augean from Ephesus 
to Corinth (as in Acts xviii. 19 
he had crossed from Corinth to 
Ephesus); (2) then to have 
passed by land through the north 
of Greece to Macedonia (as he 
had, in Acts xvii. 14, 15, xvii. 
1, passed from Macedonia to 
Corinth, as he in fact did pass, 
in Acts xx. 3, from Corinth 
to Macedonia); and (3) finally 
to return, either by Jand or sea, 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and 
thence sail for Jerusalem. In- 
stead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter- 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 3). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 
Epistle was despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may stil] have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re- 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the First Epistle, there are traces 


of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19: ‘I will come 
quickly to you,’ which more na- 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se- 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), ard 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 23, ii. 2, xii. 
20, 21). 

17 The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi- 
cion of some sinister motives, 
Kara odapxa BovAevopo.—a charge 
of levity, rg eAadpia. expyodpny. 
pn re dpa, ‘surely I did not.’ 
Ti €Aadpig. The article pro- 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he was charged. 

For the construction with 
€xpyoduynv, compare wo\Aq zap- 
pnoig. xpapea, iii.12. The dif- 
ference of the tenses, éxpyoduyv 
and BovAevopo., 1s occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by them now. 

iva, 7 wap’ éuot To val vat Kal TO 
of ov. His object is not so 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert that, although he had ap- 
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there should be ‘ yea yea,’ and ‘naynay?’ 1° But as God is faithful, our 


word toward you is not ‘yea’ and ‘ nay.’ 


19For the Son of God Jesus 


Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and Silvanus and 


parently given up his original 
Stedfast- Plan, he still in fact and 
nessofthe mm spirit adhered to 
Aposti. it; that, for the two 
short visits which they had 
lost, they would now (see 1 Cor. 
xvi. 7) be compensated by one 
long visit at the end of his whole 
journey. For this reason he 
never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in- 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 16, com- 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
Epistle, he was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia; and ac- 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the ‘ Yes,’ and not the ‘ No,’ 
which pervades his argument. 
These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question ‘am I ac- 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency ; that I should say 
‘‘ yes”’ at one time, and “no”’ at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise? No: I 
promised to come, and I shall ful- 
fil that promise.’ In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first vaf and the first 
ov loses its force, and that the re- 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may 
be accounted for as in rq éAadpia 
—‘in such a way as that you 


should see in me that inter- 
change of “yes”’ or “no” of which 
you complain.” And the redu- 
plication is justified by the simi- 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 37: éorw 
de 6 Adyos tywv, Nat vai O8 od, 
and (in the case of vai) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of ‘Amen, amen,’ the Hebrew 
form of vai. 

18-20 The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
considers that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin- 
dication of his teaching. Compare 
ii. 17-iv. 6, where he similarly 
repels the insinuation of dupli- 
city, and 1 Cor. ii. 1-5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject-of his teaching is to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18 moos 5¢ 6 Oeds. ‘So true 
as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.’ Compare xi. 
10; Rom. xiv. 11. 

6 Adyos is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per- 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19 At the thought of the sub- 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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du juav enpvyxGeis, Sv éwod cat Frovavov xat Typoleov, 
ouK “éyévero vat Kat ov, adda val & avT@ yéyover’ 
Soar yap emayyediat Geov, &v ait@ Td vais > Kai 


* Sor for éyévero. 


> xal dy abr@ for 8d xad 30° abrod. 


Timotheus, was not ‘ yea’ and ‘ nay,’ but in Him has been ‘yea.’ For 
all the promises of God in Him are ‘yea:’ wherefore also by Him is 


ever present to his thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence; ‘ I 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of “yes” and 
“no,” because He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not @ mix- 
ture of “ yes” and “no;’’ on the 
contrary, His whole life has been 
summed upin one eternal “‘ Yes;’’ 
for in Him all the promises of 
God received their true fulfil- 
ment.’ 

‘The Son of God, Jesus Christ.’ 
Word is heaped upon 
word to express the 
greatness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra- 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any hittleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him ; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himself. The tense of 
the phrase ‘was not yea and 
nay’ (ovx éyévero) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com- 
pare ‘As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.’ ‘ Now speak- 
est thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.’ ‘He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes’ (John xii. 50, 


Stedfast- 
ness of 
Christ. 


xvi. 29; Matt. vii. 29). The 
tense of the phrase ‘has been 
yea in Him’ (vai év aire yéyover) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus- 
tified and fulfilled,—‘ is and bas 
been, and is still producing its 
results.. Compare for these 
allusions to the truthfulness and 
certainty in Christ’s historical 
character, xi. 10, ‘as the truth of 
Christ (4 dAjbea Xpicrod) is in 
me.’ Compare also John xiv. 6, 
‘IT am the truth,’ and xviii. 37, ‘ to 
this end was I born... that I 
should bear witness to the truth,’ 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. iii. 7, 
‘He that is true,’ and Rev. iii. 
14, ‘the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness.’ . 

20 To the Greek vai is here 
added the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
most solemn expressions are 
given both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in allusion to the ‘ Amen’ 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
‘Amen ’ of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
ment. See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
note thereon. 
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Se avrod 7d dpny te Oe@ mpds Sdfay Sv jpav. 76 
dé BeBarov npas ovv vp eis ypiorov Kat xpioas Huas 
Oeds, 6 Kat cppayvrdpevos nas Kat Sovs Tov *dpaBava 
TOU mvEevpaTos ev Tals Kapdiats TOY. 

* assaBava, 


‘Amen’ unto the glory of God by us. 


*t\Now He who confirmeth us 


with you in Christ and anointed us is God ; **who also sealed us, and 
gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 


21 With the doxology the di- 
gression properly ends; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns 
to his personal defence. As in 
1 Cor. iii. 28, xi. 3, xv. 24-28, 
be passes on from the greatness 
of Gnrist to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di- 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of his faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God 
Himself: ‘ Christ is faithfal and 
immovable ; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no less than God.’ 

BeBardv is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced- 
ing verses. 

yeas ov tyiv is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4-7. 

eis xpordy, ‘into Christ, so 
that we become more and more’ 
(this seems the force of the pre- 
sent tense in BeBawv) ‘identified 
with Him.’ 

xpioas, ‘He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.’ Ob- 
serve the connexion of xpirrds 
and xpioas. For the application 
of the word to Christ see Acts 


x. 38, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John ii. 20. 

22 6 xal oppaywrdpevos Kai Sods 
rov apaBova. The tenses of these 
words, as of xpicas, point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, a8 in Acts ii. 38, x. 44, 
xix. 6; and the figure of ‘seal- 
ing,’ as in Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, 
and of the ‘ earnest’ or ‘ pledge,’ 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

dpaBwy is used twice besides 
(v.5; Eph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so ased by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. <A. Gellius (xvii. 
2) speaks of it as a word con- 
sidered in his time (a.p. 12U- 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by ‘ Arra,’ which is the substi- 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word ‘erabon’ is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17, 18, from ‘arab,’ to 
‘mix’ or ‘exchange,’ and thence 
‘to pledge,’ as Jer. xxx. 21, 
Neh. v. 3. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as ‘ tariff,’ ‘cargo,’ &c., 
are derived, in English and other 
modern languages, trom Spanish 
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23° E ya Sé paptupa Tov Oeov émtxadovpar ért Thy éunv 
YuyTy, ore pedopevos ipiv obxér 
Aoiy Gr. Kupredopey Upov THS TLE TEWS, 
écpev Ths xapas tpav: TH yap Tiote éEoTHKaTe. TL. 


obxért FAOov eis KopwOov. 
GANG Tuvepyoi 
» 


1 ¢. 


xpwa Se euavr@ TovTo TO By wrddw év *hury mpos Upas 
® wdduy AGeiy dy Adry. 


%But I call God for a witness upon my soul, that to spare you I 
came no longer unto Corinth. ™Not for that we have dominion over 
your faith, but are fellow-workers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 
nu. ! But I determined this with myself, that I would not in sorrow come 





traders. In this verse it is apa- 
Bava in A. F. G. J. dppaBave. in 
B.C. D. E. In 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. 
i. 14, it is éf6aB8Gva in almost all 
the MSS. 

23 He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17-22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 


falsely ; 
sence of my soul to testify that 


power to the fall, and take ven- 
geance on your sins.’ 

oixert, ‘no more.” ‘I gave 
up the thought of coming.’ 

24 obx Sri (for otk pw Gre). 


. ‘When I speak of sparing you, I 


do not mean that I had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
our faith, your Christian life. 
e are but co-operators with 
ou in producing, not your grief, 
pat your joy; and so far from 
our being the masters of your 


faith, itis by your faith that you 
stand independently of us.’ 

xuptevouey is suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in ¢e- 
Sdpevos. 

xapas, ‘joy, is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

TH yap miore is the reason for 
oby Sri xupevopev, the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa- 
renthetical, as in Mark v. 4], 
42, xvi. 3, 4. 

II 1, 2 &pwa 8 epavry, 
‘for myself,’ i.e. ‘for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 


wad dv Aiwy mpos vas éd- 
Oetv. In all the best MSS. & 


Avy is pot thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 

wédw is taken with ¢d0ev. 
Avy is used in opposition to xa- 
pas in i. 24. 

‘My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now.’. 
The abruptness is occasioned b 
the vividness with which the of- 
fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. ‘If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex- 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent]?’ Then applying 
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Bev. *%el yap ey uma iyas, Kal *ris 6 evdpai- 
pov pe eb uy G huovpevos e€ euods Fxat a 
Touro ato, wa ph éOav imnv céyw ad’ dv dea pe 
Xatpew, weroOns eri mdvtas duds or. y uty yapa 
Tavrev vudv éotiv. *éx yap toddns Odipews cat cuv- 
oxns Kapdias eypava vpiv 6a modkav Saxpiov, ody 
iva. AurnOyre, adda TH dydarny wa yrote, hy eyo 
TEpromoTrepws eis vpas. / Se, SE tus Nehvmnxer, odK eye 


© sls doris, > Add ipiy, ¢ Lachm. Ed. 1. ox@. 

again to you. *¥For if I make you sorry, who is he then that maketh me 
glad but the same who is made sorry by me? *And I wrote this same 
unto you, lest when I came I should have sorrow from them of whom I 
ought to have rejoiced, having confidence in you all that my joy is the 
joy of you all. ‘For out of much trouble and anguish of heart I wrote 
unto you with many tears, not that ye should be made sorry, but that 
ye might know the love which I have more abundantly unto you. *But 


this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: ‘And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. 1 Cor. iv. &, 
18-vi. 11], in order that I 


should have no more pain occa- ' 


sioned to me by your miscon- 
duct ; trusting that, as my chief 
joy comes from your good con- 
duct, you, with that community 
of feeling which subsists between 
us, would give me the joy which, 
as being mine, will also be yours.’ 
For the abruptness of Kai, see 
verse 16, xal pos ratra ris 
ixnvos; Luke xviii. 26, xal ris 
dvvarar swOrvat ; 

4 ‘For I wrote to blame you 
with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.” The passage gives alively 

icture of the feelings with which 
fre wrote the First Epistle. For 
the ‘many tears,’ compare Acts 
xx. 19, ‘serving the Lord with 
many twars.’ 

e& and &d, ‘out of a broken 


and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (dud) tears.’ did 
expresses, ‘amidst floods of 
tears;’ or, ‘with eyes dimmed 
by tears.’ 

THY aydryy iva. For this in- 
ia of iva compare 1 Cor. ix. 

5 The position of é% and 
javTas vpas, as emphatic and an- 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli- 
cacy he avoids more especially 


mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 


chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had ad- 
opted, and acquiesces in any act 
of indulgence which they might 
have shown him. It can hardly 
be doubted, from a comparison 
of this passage with ch. vii. that 
the horror excited by the First 


Epistle against the offender bad 


been very great, and that one 
main object of the Apostle is te 
moderate it. 
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Nehvmpner, GAG aid pépovs (wa pr ém Bape) wdvtas 
Upas. *ixavoy T@ ToLovT@ 7 emiTYLia AUTH 1 Utd TOY 
mrevdver, “wate ToLvarTiov *pahhov vas xapioacbas Kai 
wapakahéoa,, py Tws TH TepioooTrépg Avy Karatoly 6 
To.ovtos. °81d Tapaxad® vas Kupocat eis avToV aydmny: 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. omit warroy. 


if any have caused sorrow, he hath not made me sorry, but in part you 
all (that I may not overcharge you). ‘Sufficient to such a man was this 
punishment, inflicted by the greater part, ‘so that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be 


swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 


ard pépovs (iva py ercBapo) 
_ may thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—‘ I say “‘ in part,’’ that 
I may not press too heavily upon 
him;’ or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church,—‘I say that he has 
grieved, not me, but you, lest I 
should take too much upon my- 
self.’ (é@reBapo, like xuptevopev 
in i. 24, and do pépovs inserted 
to qualify the strength of wavras 
and reduce it to the level of rar 
wAaovwv afterwards; in which 
case comp. Rom. xi. 20, rwpwors 
dro pépouvs TO 'lopanA yéyovev.) 
But some expressions indicate a 
disposition to leniency in the 
Corinthian Church, which the 
Apostle, whether from a prudent 
fear of a reaction in favour of 
‘the offending person, or from a 
real tenderness towards him, 


eagerly meets, as it were, half | 


way. Thus the word émiryia 
(‘ punishment’), although it may 
be extended to mean the extreme 
sentence of separation recom- 
mended in 1 Cor. v. 4, 18 more 


naturally referable to some milder | 


punishment; and the tenses of 
xapicavba. and yapiferde, in 
verses 7 and 10, although they 
may be supposed to refer to what 
he expected in the future, are 
naturally expressive of what had 


®° Wherefore I exhort you to esta- 


been done, or was being done at 
that time. 

6 ixavey. €or or éorw may be 
understood equally well. ixavov 
possibly in the legal sense of 
‘ satisfaction,’ as in Acts xvii. 9, 
AaBovres 70 ixavorv. 

Ure Tov adedvwv is the sen- 
tence or the reprobation (Aum) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7 wore ToUvVavTioy padAov Upas 
xapicagba Kai rapaxaAréoa. This 
seems to depend on ixavoy. ‘It 
is cause saflicient for you to for- 
give him.’ apaxaAécoa must 
here have the sense, not of ‘ex- 
horting,’ but of ‘comforting,’ 
as ini. 3, 4; and yet srapaxaAa 
in the next verse has the seuse, 
not of ‘ comforting,’ but of ‘ ex- 
horting.’ For a similar juxta- 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi, 
28: wapédwxa, rapedBoro. 

7) weproorépga Avy, ‘by the 
excess of his grief,’ 

6 ToLOUTOS, the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like 6 8eiva, when he 
alludes to a well-known person, 
without wishing to specify him 
more particularly. Comp. xii. 1, 2. 

8 This expresses his agree- 
ment in any act of conciliation 
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9? ~ b) , 9 le. .) 5 “ e "A a? 
eis TOUTO yap: Kat €ypaipa, wa ya THY SoKYyLnY VuoV, "Eb 
els Tavta vanKooi €ote. @ S€ Te yapileo Oe, "Kayad* Kab 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. ff. 


blish your love toward him. 


might know the proof of you, whether in all things ye.be obedient. 


which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of ‘loosing,’ by. the 
Christian society, as he had be- 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of ‘ binding.’ 

xupaca, ‘confirm.’ This fa- 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
arges them to continue. 

Bengel: —‘xtpos est penes 
@morem, non penes tristitiam : 
majestas regiminis et disciplines 
ecclesiastics sita est im. amore.’ 

g «is Tovro yap Kai epaya, 
‘you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures ; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. v. 
4, 7, 18 fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.’ 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
ef his gratitude to them, as 
though his object had not been 
the reformation of the offender, 
but the trial of their obedience. 
Compare vii. 12: ‘Though I 
wrote unto you, I wrote not for 
his sake that had done the 
wrong, but that our care for you 
in the sight of God might ap- 

r.” Compare, also, 1 Cor. ix. 
9,10: ‘ Doth God care for oxen ? 
Or saith he it altogether for our 
sakes? For our sakes.’ 

els rovro, i.e. ‘for this object 
which I proceed to state.’ 

xai, ‘in fact,’ as in i. 18. 

THv Soya voy, ‘ your proved 
sincerity. The words are a con- 


> xal éyd. 


*For to this end also did I write, that I 


10 To 


fusion of two constractions—iva 
ya ry vraxow vpov, and ta 
ox® Sox vpov. Compare, 
however, Phil. ii. 22, ry 82 Soxc- 
pny avrov ywaokere. 

10 @ b€ tt xapiteoGe. Here he. 
implies,. not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that they 
are, or have been forgiving: un- 
less, which is hardly likely in 
so personal an argament, he is 
laying down a general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in i. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au- 
thority to forgive; going even so 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
impulse, but for their sakes ; and 
that this forgiveness.was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Con. v. 4. 

If xexapiopar, as most inter- 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. iii. 18), 
then, whether the reading be o 
or @, the meaning will be, ‘ for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatscever [or whomsoever] I 
have in any previous time for- 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.’ If it be passive, then the 
meaning will be, ‘for your wel- 
fare is the chief thing to be con- 
sidered, in this as in all besides; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.’ yapiw67; 
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S ada , ” ’ > @ a_ 3 
yap* eyo & Keydpiopa, eb Te Kexapiopar, Oe vpas &v 
mpocam@ ypirtov, iva pn meovertnfape vrd Tov 
warava ov yap abrov Ta vonpata ayvoouper. 


® &e of i Kexdpicna § nexdpiopas. 


whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also: for if J have forgiven* any 
thing, what I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the face of Christ, 
1' lest we should be defrauded by Satan: for we are not ignorant of his 
devices. 


* Or ‘have been forgiven.’ 


raz and yaptobévra, éxapioby, xa- 
picOjcopa: are so used in Acts 
iii. 14; 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 29; 
Philem. 22; and the sense, ‘I 
have had something forgiven to 
me,’ is justified by the analogy 
of reriorevpai rr, Rom. iii. 2; 1 
Cor. ix. 17. For the general 
sense of the passage thus under- 
stood, compare 1 Cor. xv. 10: 
‘by tho grace (yap) of God I 
am what I am: and His grace 
which was bestowed upon me 
was not in vain;* aad for the 
humility of the expression, ‘if I 
really have been forgiven,’ eom- 
pare 1 Tim. i. 13, ‘1 obtained 
mercy because I did it igno- 
sharia | ;’ 1 Cor. iv. 4, ‘ yet am I 
not hereby justified.” In the 
former case ¢yw will be, ‘I as 
well as you:’ in the latter, ‘I as 
well as the offender.’ Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 


xexaptojoc elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 
dy mpoowre xpwrov is probably 
connected with xexapurpaz. Com- 
pare év Hyépg, Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same ambiguity of construc- 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely ‘in the presence of,’ 
which would be expressed by 
évwriv, Katévavre, évavriov, but 
more strongly) ‘as if Christ 
Himself were looking on.’ 

Ir iva my rAcovertyOapev vd 
Tov garava. ‘I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to deapair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

Ta vonpara, ‘his designs 
against Christ’s kingdom.’ 
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ParapHrasg oF CuHap. I. 12—II. 11. 


I rejoice in my dekverance; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; for Iam conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
but especially to you. There is nothing kept back, as my 
enemies would insinuate, from you; my letters have no double- 
meaning, my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection; and all misconstructions will be cleared 
away in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which 
you will have in the great day when all shall be revealed, and 
we shall know and be known entirely. If you fully under- 
stood this, you need have no fear of any levity or any double 
dealing in the recent delay of my visit to you. My original 
plan, it is true, had been to pay you two visits ; one on my 
way to Macedonia, one on my return fromit. But if you 
now find out [am writing from Macedonia before I visit you, 
you must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, 
and that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God 
knows how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my 
communications with you; how contrary, above all, to the 
spirit and character of Him who its the one subject of the 
teaching of myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of 
God, who appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, 
spoke and acted in no vacilluting manner. The‘ Yes,’ the 
emphatic ‘ Amen,’ which was the especial mark of all His 
Divine discourses, was but the expression of the perfect con- 
summation of all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation 
of the solemn praises which we offer to God, from whom those 
promises came ; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and 
to you (for we cannot be separated) a pledge of the gifts of 
the Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ in this 
certainty and firmness as in all besides, we being anointed by 
the same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knows (to 
return from this general assurance to my own particular 
case), God knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity 
that I delayed my visit. It was simply that I might not be 
obliged to use my authority severely aguinst you. And when 
I speak of my authority now, or at any other time, I claim 
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no despotic control over that fatth in which you stand inde- 
pendently of any human teacher. All that’ I now wish is to 
help in making your happiness, which is my happiness. And, 
therefore, I was resolved for my own sake, that my second 
visit to you should not be in sorrow either to yourselves or to 
me. For if I cause sorrow on my coming to you, the very 
countenance which should have greeted me with smiles greets 
me instead with the sorrow which I have myself occasioned. 
This was my object in using the severe language of my First 
Epistle, that the sorrow which I felt for the sin committed 
amongst you might be removed ; and that I might thus feel 
the happiness which, as being mine, I felt sure would become 
yours also. This was my object; and not any wish to cause 
you sorrow, but to show you the love which I bear to you 
above all; as is well testified by the heart-breahing anguish 
and bitter tears which that Epistle cost me. And this sorrow, 
so far as it was occasioned by one of your society, was in 
fact, not so much my sorrow as in great measure the sorrow 
of all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, 
to punish him; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my 
own behalf, but in his. The punishment, which the majority 
of the Christian society has inflicted upon him, is sufficient ; 
the course now to be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation 
lest he should be driven to despair. Whatever marks, there- 
fore, of Christian love you have shown towards him, may 
safely be continued ; by the punishment which in obedience to 
me you have inflicted upon him, you have fulfilled my object 
in writing to you. Whatever marks of forgiveness you shou, 
have received my full approbation ; it is for your sakes, and 
‘because of your forgiveness, and not from any impulse of my 
own, that I have exercised forgiveness myself [as it is for 
your benefit that Ihave been myself forgiven], in the presence 
of Him who is always watching lest an opportunity of evil 
should be given to the Adversary, 
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THE APOSTLE’S RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


THIS passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. First, in the repudiation of the charge of duplicity 
and vacillation, it discloses his keen susceptibility to 4;, 
attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness is such as we suscepti. 
should hardly have expected in a character of such *!!¥- 
Intense devotion to great objects; but it is a natural conse- 
quence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and courtesy 
which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, as Paley 
and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a striking 
example—they might almost have said the first example in any 
great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable name 
of ‘ gentleman.’ 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the censure in 1 Cor. v. 1-6. Itis an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of 
the Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the ready for- 
giveness of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was 
gone; thus exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself 
observes in 11. 10, the great peculiarity of the Gospel Hisconces- 
morality. It is an instance, also, of the wish to allow fonsto the 
the Christian society as much independent action as the com- 
possible ; the very opposite of a despotic hierarchical munity. 
ambition. ‘ Not lording it over their faith.’ ‘ By faith,’ 
their own faith, ‘ they stood.” The penalty is inflicted ‘by 
the majority.’ ‘ To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.’ (i. 
24,11. 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press hia claims; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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THe ARRIVAL OF TITUS. 


Chap. II. 12—16. 


12°F Oa Se eis THY Tpwada. eis rd evayyéhwoy TOU Kpiorou, 
9 Ld 


kai Oipas po. avepyperns & Kupip 


» Povn €oxynKa averw 


12But when I came to Troas for the gospel of Christ, and a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord, '*I had no rest in my spirit, because I found 


12 He resumes the main sub- 
ject of the arrival of Titus. ‘ Let 
me then put aside all these ques- 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every 
facility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac- 
complish in those parts, I was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia.’ 

Tiv Tpwada. The article pos- 
sibly indicates the region of 
‘ the Troad,' rather than 
the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
Alexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 
302); and was at this time a 
Roman ‘colonia Juris Italici,’ 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre- 
sentative, though at a consi- 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in- 
habitants, it has been supposed 
to occupy the site. St. Panl had 
only been prevented from staying 
there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 


Troas. 


8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 3-6) was received 
there with much enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, «is 70 ebayyédiov, 
‘with the view of preaching the 
Gospel,’ and @ipas dveqypérys, 
‘a great opportunity offered for 
preaching.’ See note on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9. 

dy xupiy, ‘in the sphere of the 
Lord.’ 

13 ovK €oynKka averw To rvev- 
part pov, ‘my spirit drove me 
forwards,’ as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when ‘the 
Spirit suffered them not’ to 
stay. 

TO py edspev, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hav- 
ing been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 


perfect has here the same force 


as the prasens historicum, in giv- 
ing ® living image of what is 
past. 

drorafdapevos, ‘having taken 
leave,’ Acts xvi. 18, 21; Luke 
ix. 61; Mark vi. 46. aidrots, i.e, 
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a) 0 , a ' e A 0 “‘ > , 
Tp Tvevpati pov, T@ py evpew pe Titov tov adeddov 
feov, adda amotakdapevos abrots é&AOov cis MaxeSoviay. 
“ro S€ Oem ydpis to wavrote OprapBevovTs. juas ev 


not Titus my brother, but taking my leave of them I went on into Mace- 


donia. ‘Now grace* unto God, who always leadeth us in triumph in 
* Or ‘thanks.’ 
‘the disciples at Troas.’ Com- | the electric spark of his influence 


pare his parting with them in 
Acts xx. 7. 

é&ABov, ‘I went forth.’’ The 
same phrase is used for the de- 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
xvi. 10, xx. 1, apparently to 
mark the transit from Asia into 
Kurope. 

14 This would have been the 
natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re- 
collection of the relief was so 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, it breaks out in a 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 3-10, but more im- 
passioned ; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11-13, vii. 2-16, 
in language so exactly harmoniz- 
ing with that in these verses 
(12, 18) as to leave no donbt 
that we have there the thonghts 
which had been here so abruptly 
intercepted. 

mavrore, ‘always,’ i.e. ‘ even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

¢y ravri tomy, ‘in every place,’ 
i.e. ‘at Corinth, as well as Mace- 
donia and Troas;’ his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 
Apostolical sphere to another; 


being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

OpupBever is properly, ‘ to 
lead captive in triumph,’ as in 
Col. ii. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and probably retains that signi- 
fication here, expressive of the 
completedependenceof  4,,. 
the Apostle on God, and s#Bevew. 
of tbe over-ruling of all his 
anxiety to good; he being him- 
self the sacrifice. (Comp. Phil. 
li. 17, GAN’ ei xai orévdopau.) But 
the sense of conquest and degra- 
dation is lost in the more general 
sense of ‘ making us to share His 
triumph.’ Compare the like ex- 
tension of sense in verbs in ew, 
e.g. pabyrevev, properly, as in 
Matt. xxvii. 57, ‘to be a dis- 
ciple ;’ but in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
xili. 52; Acts xiv. 2], ‘to make 
disciples :’ Bacwevev, properly 
‘to bea king;’ but often in the 
LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 22, xv. 
11, ‘to make a king:’ yopeieay, 
properly, ‘to dance;’ but in 
Eur. Herc. F. 688, 873, ‘to 
make to dance.’ 

The idea of the Roman tri- 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 
gination could conceive, and in 
ita general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
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™T XploT@ Kat THY dopnY THS yraoews avTov dave- 
poovre St nuav év ravri témy, “dre xptorov ebwdia éopev 
TO Dew ev Tois wlopmevors Kat év Tots aroAAvpEvois, | ols 
pev dopyn *éx Oavdrov eis Odvarov, ols dé dap7 ex Cans 
ets (wv. 

® d0ph Oavdrov ,.. dauh (ois. 


Christ and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in every 
place, *°for we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are 
saved and in them that perish, '*to the one a savour from. death unto 


death, and to the other a savour from life unto life. 


it, seems to suggest the thought 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Plat. Aim. 
Paul. c. 32), or from the sacri- 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
VII. v. 6). 

15 As applied to the know- 
Metaphor ot eU&® Of God revealed 
the odour of through his preaching, 
sanctity. this thought expresses 
the invigorating and quickening 
effect of the new element of 
life, Christianity permeating the 
world as a cloud of frankincense. 
This figure he details more at 
length in the following verses. 
His own life, as diffusing the 
knowledge of God, is now the 
fragrant odour rising up before 
God, as in the primitive sacri- 
fices. Gen. viii. 21, ‘the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour;’ Lev. 
i. 9, ‘a sweet savour unto the 
Lord’ (éc0p797 evtwoias, LXX.). 
And this odour is given forth, 
because of his union with Christ: 
it is not his act, but Christ’s; 
hence the emphatical position of 
xpirrov in the sentence. The 
two ideas, of his own self-sacrifice 
(as in Eph. v. 2), and of his offer- 
ing up his work to God (as in 


Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xv. 16), are 
blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16 The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro- 
verbial, by which human life 
and action, and especially the 
Law, is spoken of under the 
figure of a scent, either deadly 
or salubrious. (See Wetstein 
and Schottgen ad loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be- 
lief to have been even re-con- 
verted into a fact, of ‘the odour 
of sanctity,’ applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Charch 
to the beneficent influence of ‘a 
holy life followed by a holy death. 

For drod\Avpévors and cwfo- 
pévors, See 1 Cor. i. 18. The re- 
petition of the phrases, éx Pavarou 
eis Oavarov—éx Lwys cis Cwyv, is 
in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. 1. 17, & riorews eis wiorw: 
2 Cor. iv. 17, xa® vrepBodny eis 
vrepBoAjv. They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. II. 12—16. 


I came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was so anxious for news from you, that not finding Titus there, 
I passed over the Acgean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas! that there should be a darker 


side ; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death. 


We EWEN CEO 


THe MEETING witH TITUS. 


In these few abrupt words we have a glimpse of the outward 
scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the 
whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed 
almost as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking 
thought of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded 
shores of that classic region, under the heights of x, aa. 
Ida, vainly expecting the white sail of the ship which cal asso- 
was to bring back his friend from Corinth. We cannot hoi ase 
allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the 
lofty islands of Lemnos and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he 
sought once more the great continent to which, from that same 
city of Troas, he had five years before been invited by the 
vision of the Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these 
associations are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished 
by the absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was 
their effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description 
of the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, 
is dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself 
in imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as yet unseen 
and remote. 

But the most remarkable feature of the passage is the 
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sudden transition from the bright to the dark side of the pic- 
Conscious- ture, from the thought of the benefits to the thought 
ieee OF reg Of the evil effects of his teaching. Probably here, as 
of Chris- elsewhere in this Epistle, his consciousness of the sym- 
tianity. pathy between himself and the Corinthian Church is 
checked by the recollection of his opponents, which immediately 
afterwards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a long and 
complicated digression. But this feeling of the double aspect 
of Christianity, of its failures side by side with ita successes, of 
its judgments and responsibilities side by side with its blessings 
and privileges,—is characteristic, not only of this juncture of 
the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of all parts of 
the New Testament. ‘ The falling and rising again of many 
in Israel,’ ‘a sword’ and ‘ a fire upon earth,’ ‘ the Son of man 
finding no faith when He comes,’ are amongst the many in- 
stances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melancholy 
foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exultation ; 
most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or 
without the pale of Christianity, have from time to time 
appeared,—most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil 
which have been the actual condition of Christendom, as 
recorded in history. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 


Tue PLAINNESS AND CLEARNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 


Chap. II. 16 b—IV. 6. 


A DOUBLE train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned expressions, of his high respon- 
sibility, vents itself in the question, ‘ And who is sufficient for 
these things ?’ 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, 
and of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, isso blended with the 
thought of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to 
call out the feeling that, though he was not worthy, much less 
were they ; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from ii. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in 11. 16,—‘ In his own strength no one is sufficient,’ 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer ‘ [J am sufficient], for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or 
from that which they ascribe to me.’ But still the implied 
answer is in iil. 5,6, where he explains in what sense he was, 
and was not ‘sufficient;’ and the course of the argument 
showing how he was at last enabled to accomplish the vast 
work set before him, is resumed in iy. 1 for a moment, and then 
at still greater length in iv. 7-16. 
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PLAINNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 


Kat pos Tavta Tis ixavos; 


17.2 , 2 e € 
ov yap €opey ws ot 


modNol Kamndevovres Tov Adyov TOU Beov, GAN as e€ 
eiduxpwetas, GAN’ ws ex Geod *Kxarévarts Beov ev xpioT@ 


Aahoupeyr. > 


And who is sufficient for these things ? 


® xarevariov Tov @eov, 


17For we are not as the many 


who corrupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, but as of God before 


God speak we in Christ. 


16 The abruptness of the con- 
nexion is shown by the abrupt- 
ness of the construction. (Fora 
similar use of xai, comp. verse 2, 
cai Tis 6 evdpaivwy ;) 

ravra relates to the responsi- 
bilities just described. . 

17 of woAAoi (A. B. C. K.), or 
as it is still more strongly given 
in D. E. F.G. J. of Aouwrot. ‘ The 
mass’ (not of mankind in general, 
nor of the church, but) of the 
teachers who claim to discharge 
the functions of which he has 
just been speaking. It shows 
the isolation of the Apostle,— 
‘ Athanasius contra Mandum.’ 

xamnAevovres. This (see the 
like instances quoted on verse 
14) is a neuter verb, having an 

. active sense. Kamrneuw 
cermo- is ‘to be a retail deal- 
er;’ but when joined with an 
accusative, ‘to make a trade 
of;’ and as the original word 
signifies a petty merchandise, 
so when used actively, it usu- 
ally has a bad sense, either of 
‘making an interested use,’ or 
(from the practice of adulterating 
wine by petty tradesmen) of 
‘corrupting.’ For its use in 
both these senses in classical 
authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In 


the New Testament, it is never 
used, except in this place. As 
applied to ‘ the word of God’ 
(i.e. the teaching of a knowledge 
of God, as in verse 14), it ma 
either be ‘to corrupt’ and ‘ fal- 
sify’ (like SoAodvres tov Adyor 
rov Oeov in iv. 2), or ‘to make a 
dishonest gain of it.’ For the 
general sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3-5: ‘our exhortation was not 
of decezt, nor of uncleanness, nor 
in guile... neither at any time 
used we flattering words... nor 
a cloke of covetousness’ (év xpo- 
pace mwdAcovefiag). The parti- 
cular allusion is probably to the 
charge brought against him of 
endeavouring to extort money 
from them through Titus or other- 
wise (see xii. 15-17), and he re- 
torts the charge upon those who 
were themselves liable to it from 
their own selfish actions (see xi. 
12-20). 

ws €€ elAuxpiveias, ‘ we speak as 
one who was perfectly sincere 
would speak.’ For the word see 
note on i. 12. 

ex Geov, ‘as one who was sent 
by God ;’ enlarged into the ex- 
pression which follows,—‘as 
actually in the presence of God.’ 

ev xpworp, to be taken with 
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mt. }*Apyduefa madw éavrovs *ouncrav; } KN XP7- 
Coney as °[aép| twes ovotatixay émiaTohav Tpos vas 


* cumordvey; Ei uh. See Note. 


> Omit wép. 


1Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, as some 
others, epistles of commendation to you or from you? 7 Ye are our epistle, 


AcAotpev, ‘in communion with 
Christ.’ Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, xii. 19. 

III « The protestation of his 
es sincerity in connexion 
commends With the greatness of 
on: his mission, suggests a 
charge which his opponents 
brought against him (iv. 2, v. 
12, x. 12), that he had no com- 
mendatory letters from the Apo- 
stles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there- 
fore, was wont to commend him- 
self by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre- 
quent emphasis on ‘ commending 
ourselves’ (éavrovs ovvurray), iil. 
1, iv. 2-5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir- 
relevant topic with the asser- 
tions of his openness and sinceri- 
ty, i. 17, iti. 12, iv. 2. Instances 
of such letters are expressly re- 
corded in the commendation of 
Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17-19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let- 
ters having the same designation 
(Epistole commendatoris) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra- 
velling through other dioceses. 
If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception 
were from the Church or Apo- 


stles of Jerusalem, like those 
“who came from James’ (twés 
dré 'IaxdBov), Gal. ii. 12. And 
it would appear that one of the 
objections to the Apostleship of 
St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—‘ not of men, neither by man; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos- 
pel of man, neither being taught 
it;’ but by the immediate ‘ re- 
velation of Jesus Christ’ to him- 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 35) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against ‘any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who does not first com- 
pare his preaching with James, 
and come with witnesses.’ (See 
Introduction, p. 352.) 

"Apxopela, wadluy, «.7.X. He 
is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: ‘ Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.’ The expression 
mwéduy, ‘again,’ ‘a second time,’ 
if it has more than a general 
allusion to his former conduct, 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 

ounoray in B.D!. oumordvey 
in A.C, D?. E. I. K. If 4 py 
(adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con- 
struction is clear,—‘or are we 
in want of commendatory epi- 


cc 
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fy ef ipo’; 74 érrroly jpav iets cord, éyyeypappery 
év Tals Kapdiats Hav, ywwoKkopévn Kot dtvaywwoKopevn 


® Add cuvcrarimey, 


written in our hearts, known and read by all men, *manifestly declared 


stles,’ &c. (uy==num). But this 
is probably a correction (from 
like pronunciation) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
ported reading of «i uy 
mi (in A. B(e ail.). J. K.). 
If, therefore, we take ef px) xpq- 
{ouey as the true reading, it is 
‘[.No,we do not commend ourselves] 
unless we are in want of com- 
mendatory epistles,’ the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, ‘do we 
commend ourselves P’ as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similarly sup- 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

éé tydy, ‘ from you to other 
Churches.’ For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 Cor. 
xvi. 36. 

2 ‘I want no letters of com- 
mendation; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.’ This meta- 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con- 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. ‘When I 

die, Calais will be found 


written written on my heart,’ 
on the ~—_—swass the well-known ex- 


pression of the expir- 
ing queen of England. And the 
same thought runs through this 
Epistle: vi. 12, ‘our heart is 
enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us;’ vil. 3, ‘ye are in our 
hearts.’ So Phil.i. 7: ‘I have 
you in my heart.’ 


But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres- 
sion of his sympathy with them, 
he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper- 
ceptibly passes to the more ob- 
vious metaphor in which he con- 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them- 
selves and others: ‘ The letter 


; of commendation which I have 


to give is no other than your- 


selves, a letter written on my 


heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but a letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing’ (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), ‘ known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out- 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 
written not by man but by Christ, 
not with perishable, but im- 
perishable materials.’ For the 
play on the words ywwoxopéry 
and dvaywucxopévy (as in Eng- 
lish we might say ‘read and re- 
read’) compare dvaywwoxere and 
ércywooxere in 1.13. The ima- 
gery of the agile: words is 
from the ancient mode of writ- 
ing; bat the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen- 
tile notion, as often in St. 
Paul, being blended with a re- 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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to be an epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink but with 
the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of stone but in fleshy tables of 





tures (e. g. in ii. 14,15). The 
usual writing materials for let- 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12) papyrus and ink, to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words ov péAan. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, ‘A boy 
learning’is like ink on new parch- 
ment; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.’ (Schott- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
‘by the Spirit of the living God,’ 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of ‘the finger of God’ 
which wrote the Ten Command- 
ments on two tables in the wil- 
derness. Hence seems to be de- 
rived the mixture of two in- 
congruous images—tnk (which 
would not apply to stone) and 
tables of stone (which, strictly 
speaking, were not employed for 
epistles). For the association of 
the two expressions ‘ Spirit’ and 
‘finger’ of God, compare Matt. 
xii. 28, ‘If I by the Spirst of God,’ 
with Luke xi. 20, ‘If I with the 
fer God cast out devils.’ 
ovnfeioa vd’ Huov may be 
either: (1) ‘You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
ae an amanuensis,’ still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Epistle; or (2) ‘You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i.e. 
1s commands) brought to you 
by me,’ passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 3. For the stress laid 
on the fructe of his preaching as 
the proof of his apostolical au- 


thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 
‘the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an- 
swer to them that examine me 


| is this.’ 


The contrast of the law of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted passage in Jer. xxxi. 33, 
to which he himeelf refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of ‘ the tables 
of the heart” may have been de- 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase in Prov. iii. 3, vii. 3 
(though not in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 19, 
xxxvi. 26. 

wAafiv Kapdiats oapxivats, ‘ ta- 
bles which are hearts of: fiesh.’ 

In the preeedmg image of ‘ the 
Epistle,” two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward,as opposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle ; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con- 
cealment mee | obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur- 
ther comparison of the mode, 
with the sdyect, of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in 1. 
18-20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. Im each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu- 
ment as it was left in ii. 17, 
‘Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities ? As- 
sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
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the heart. 


“Now such confidence have we through Christ to God-ward. 


5 Not that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves as from our- 


feel that Iam.’ This is the feel- 
ing expressed in verse 4 (‘such 
is our confidence’), and again in 
verse 12 (‘having such a hope’). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene- 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op- 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir- 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi- 
stles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himeelf into a 
hostile attitude, we look round to 
see what enemy he is menacing; 
much more in the Apostolical 
Epistles, where almost every truth 
is elicited by some directly prac- 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua- 
tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iit. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1-18, xi. 5-15, openly at- 
tacked, and the party from whom 


they proceeded are expressly de- 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22. If | uous. 
in the interval between ness of the 
the First and Second 7 
Epistles the Judaizing party 
had grown to such a height 
as to assail the Apostle in the 
stronghold of his influence, it is 
not surprising that their image 
shonld be constantly before him, 
and that, in repelling their 
charges, his sense of the great- 
ness of his mission should be 
enhanced by a consciousness of 
its superiority to the ancient and 
decaying system to which they 
were still enslaved. 

Totavrny, i.e. ‘such as is in- 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in 11. 
16, 17.’ 

Sua. Tov xpurrod, ‘ my confidence 
is entirely through Christ;’ a 
correction of any assertion of his 
own independent power. 

mpos tov Oeov, ‘a confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,’ as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5 ovx ore ixavol éopev. The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of zeroiPyow, i.e. ‘con- 
fidence that I have the sufficiency 
spoken of in ii. 16 ;’ and the re- 
petition of the word here proves 
the identity of this train of 
thought with that on which he 
then entered. ‘ Not that my 
sufficiency of which I am con- 
fident, is my own,’ &c. 

ovx or, the usual phrase for 
ovx ép® ort, a8 in i. 24, 
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selves, but our sufficiency is from God, *who also: made us sufficient 
ministers of a new covenant, not of a letter but of a spirit ; for the letter 


AoyiLerGai mr, ‘to judge or 
Sonelnds anything out of our 
own sufficiency.’ Compare the 
parallel passages of x. 7 (where 
1t occurs with ad” éavrov), and 
xil. 6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1-4 (where the 
word also occurs), ‘Yet am I 
not hereby justified.’ 

ad’ éavray, ‘from our own re- 
sources.’ 

as é€f avrav, ‘with the confi- 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts:’ opposed to é« rov Geod, 
and also for the sake of accumnu- 
lating phrases, as in ii. 17. 

6 35 kai, =qui idem, ‘ the same 
God who’ (with reference to 
ixavot immediately preceding) 
‘made us sufficient to be’ da- 
xovous, a8 in the common Greek 
phrase radevav coddov (‘to edu- 
cate so as to make wise ’), rurrewv 
vexpov (‘ to strike so as to kill’). 
The word d:dxoves, ‘ servant,’ 
or ‘instrument,’ refers back to 
d:axovnOeioa in verse 3. 

xaivns Suabyxys, ‘ not of an old 
and worn-out covenant; but of 
‘Anew @& mew covenant, in- 
covenant.’ gtinct with youthfulness 
and energy ;’ and then this new- 
ness leads him back to the image 
of the living Epistle of the Co- 
rinthian Church, and the dead 
letter of the Mosaic Law, as set 
forth in verse 3—‘a mew co- 
venant which consists not in a 
writing like the Law, which 
could do nothing but pronounce 
the sentence of death on those 


who disobeyed it: butin a Spirit 
which, according to the very na- 
tare of spirit, which is the prin- 
ciple of animation, breathes life 
and vigour into the soul.’ For 
the words ‘new covenant’ (xa:vy 
Siabyxn), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, ‘ The 
new covenant im my blood;’ 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably derived. 

Observe the omission of the 
article before diaPyxns, ypdpparos, 
TVEULATOS. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of ‘life’ and ‘spirit,’ 
as expressed in the 
words {wororet and wrvetpua, is ob- 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 63, ‘the words that I speak 
.. . they are spirit and life.’ 1 
Cor. xv. 45, a ‘ quickening (Cwo- 
mwovowv) spirit.’ Rom. viii. 11, 
‘He shall quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spint.’ Gal. vi. 8, 
‘He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life.’ 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of ‘ death’ and the ‘letter’ 
18 less clear. In most of the pre- 
vious passages just quoted, the 
‘Spirit’ is opposed, not to ‘the 
letter,’ but to ‘the flesh;’ and 
though we now frequently con- 
trast ‘ the letter’ and the ‘ spirit,’ 
yet it is this ve e which 
had made that eeu familiar 
to us. 

In the first place, by ypdupa, 
‘the letter,’ is meant tetter and 
the sacred books of the Spirit. 
Old Test., as appears from the 
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killeth, but the spirit giveth life. ‘But if the ministration of death 
engraven in the letter on stones was made in glory, so that the children 


general use of the cognate 
word, ypady, ‘the Scriptare,’ of 
the derived word revs 
(‘scribe” or ‘interpreter of the 
sacred books”), and of the word 
ypdppea iteelf {in the plural). 
“The writings (ros ypdppact) 
of Moses,’ John v. 47; ‘ the sa- 
cred writings’ (ra lepa ypappara), 
2 Tim. iii. 15; Joseph. Ant. X. 
x. 4. These expressions, though 
occurring in the LXX., are never 
there used for the sacred books. 
Probably, the nomenclature at 
this time arose from the fact, 
that to the Jews the Old Testa- 
ment stood in the relation of 
‘literature’ generally, and hence 
was called by the name which 
the Greeks applied to their own 
literature. (Compare the use of 
yeiunare in this gereral sense, 


‘John vii. 15; Acts xxvi. 24.) 


And the expression would be still 
further fixed by the increasing 
attention of the Jews to the 
actual writing of the words and 
letters of the sacred books as dis- 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 


meaning which thus lay latent 


within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 
a bad sense) for the mere ont- 
ward book or ordinance, as con- 


-trasted with the living power of 


the Gospel. ‘Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter’ (Rom. ii. 
27-29). ‘The oldness of the 


letter and newness of the spirit” 
(Bom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world throagh sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, vii. 
2,3; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Gal. iii. 10, 
21. And so here the living tes- 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church s ts 
strongly the contrast the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo- 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai ; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that Ais mission 
must be more glorious still. All 
the words—rov Gavdrow, év ypdp- 
par, ‘évrervrwpévn, AMos—are 
meant to express the inferiority 
of the ‘ Mosaic covenant,’ ‘ bring- 
ing not life but death,—carved 
mechanically, in precise charac- 
ters, on hard stones.’ With the 
same view, Ti’ xarapyoupevny is 
added at the end of the sentence, 
to leave this as the final and em- 
phatic expression. 

7 The Received Text, with 
A. C, D®. E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads év ypdppacw, 
Lachmann, with B. D!. F. G., & 
yedupars. The firat would refer 
to the actual letters; the second, 
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of Israel were not able to look stedfastly on the face of Moses for the 
glory of his face (which glcry was to vanish away), ° how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit be rather in glory? °For if the ministration of 
condemnation have glory, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
ness abound in glory. '°For even that which has been made glorious 
has had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth. 
"For if that which vanisheth away was in glory, much more that which 
remaineth is in glory. ‘* Having then such hope, we use great plainness 


to the general fact of the 

writing. 
éyerhn, 

ence. 

Q THIS KaTaxpicews and ris d- 
xaoouvys are here opposed, as 
Gayvdrov and mrvevparos in verses 
7,8. For this use of dxaoown 
see 1 Cor. i. 30. 

1o This strange use of the 
perfect deddgaora: and Sdedogacpe- 
vov is from Exod. xxxiv. 29, 35 
(LXX.) 

dv rovrp re pépe, ‘in this in- 
stance of Moses.’ Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 
the sentence the turn of an ab- 
stract proposition-—‘ In this par- 
ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade.’ 

Il TO KaTapyovpevov is con- 
tinued in thought from rj xarap- 
youpévnv in verse 7. 

dca SdEys, ‘in a state of glory.’ 
For this variation of é and dd, 


‘came into. erist- 


compare éx and dd, Rom. iii. 30, 
da and é&, Bom. v. 10. 

12 He now once more resumes 
the subject of his direct inter. 
course with the Corinthians. 
‘ Having such a hope’ is the re- 
petition of the words in verse 
4, ‘we have such confidence’ 
(weroiOnow St rovadrnv eyoper) ; 
but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, what was 
there ‘ confidence’ is hare filled 
out into ‘ hope.’ 

ToAAy wappnoig xpwyela, ‘we 
speak openly, and plainly, and 
confidently,’ in opposition to the 
insincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
with which they are charged by 
him, 1.17. As before in 5-11, 
the life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostleship 
is contrasted with the darkness 
of the Law. The imagery of 
Moses descending from the 
Mount is still continued; but, 
whereas the previous contrast 
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of speech, ?° and not as Moses put a veil upon his face, that the children 
of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that which was vanishiny 


was between the tables of stone 
and the living words of the 
Spirit, the contrast here is be- 
tween the veil of Moses and the 
unveiled face of the Apostle. 
The whole transaction in 
Thevell wxod. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
of Moses. ig allegorized. From 
the literal story he passes to that 
which the story is conceived to 
represent, viz. the concealment 
of the transitory character of the 
Mosaic Law. For this kind of 
allegorizing, compare Gal. iv. 25; 
1 Cor. x. 2-4. Here, as in Gal. 
iv. 21, 31, he regards the Jewish 
people of his own time as com- 
letely separate from himself and 
rom Christians. 
13 Kal ov, ie. Tidewey xdAuppo 
€mi TO TPCTWTOV MOV. 
wpos TO pn avrevioa, x. T. X, 
The most natural view of the 
assage in Exod. xxxiv. 30-36, 
is that which represents the veil 
as worn by Moses during his 
speech tu the people, in order to 
hide the glory of his counte- 
nance. Iu this sense the English 
version inserts the word ‘fill’ 
in verse 35, ard other versions 
understand jf") in a pluperfect 
sense —‘ he had put on the veil.’ 
But the Hebrew words of 
Exod. xxxiv. 33, most 
The LXX. readily agree with the 
exec LXX. and Vulgate ver- 
sions: xai ézedn xaré- 
mavoe Nady . . . ereOnxey eri Td 
mporwirov avrov xdAvspa, ‘ Im- 
pletisque sermonibus posuit ve- 


lamen super faciem suam.’ ‘ And 
when he had made an end of 
speaking with them, he put a 
veil on his face.’ With this 
agree Exod. xxxiv. 34, 35, as 
translated both by the LXX. and 
by modern versions, which imply 
that the veil was not put on till 
the close of his speaking with 
the people, when he resumed it 
until the moment of his again 
returning to the Divine presence ; 
the Vulgate, however, giving 
another version, founded appa- 
rently on a different reading 
( DPS for iM, ‘with them,’ for 
‘with him’), ‘sed operiebat ille 
rursus faciem suam, si quando 
loquebatur ad eos.’ 

Whether or not the LXX. be 
a correct reading of the exact 
words of the original, the close 
resemblance of the words in 
verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
Exod. xxxiv. 30, 34, leaves but 
little doubt that this was the 
version which furnished the basis 
of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 
the fact that the glory vanished 
away, a8 soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re- 
kindled by the light of the Di- 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
a eae the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha- 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word xarapyov- 
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away. 


™% But their thoughts were hardened. For until this very day the 


same veil remaineth in the reading of the old covenant, since its vanish- 


pevos refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 
words mpos 7O py drevicat tous 
viovs ‘IopanA eis ro TéAOS TOD Ka- 
Tapyoupevov. If the Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv., then 
the sense of these words must be 
‘in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, i.e. 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.’ But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 
type. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: ‘ We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 
as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.’ In this manner, 76 
téXos obtains its natural meaning 
of ‘destruction,’ which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
with rod xarapyoupévov, though 
the sense of ‘completion’ may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in- 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil. 

14 The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha- 
racter of the glory of Moses, 


throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish- 
able character of the Law, which 
not only was represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived 
from him its usual title (as in 
Acts xv. 21). And this meta- 
phor was rendered still more 
appropriate by the fact that in 
the synagogues the Jews prayed 
and read with veils upon their 
heads—the Tallith, or four-cor- 
nered white scarf, still seen in 
the Jewish and Samaritan wor- 
ship. (See Conybeare and How- 
son, St. Paul, vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt. 
xxvu. 51). 

d\\d, ‘nay, so true is this, 
that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled’ (éwpwOn): see iv. 4. 

THs twadaas duabyxns. Nothing 
more strongly expresses the 
Apostle’s conviction of the ex- 
tinction of the Jewish system 
than this expression of the ‘Old 
Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

py = dvaxaAurropevov ore ey 
xpioT@ Katapyeirar: ‘the fact 
not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.’ The word dvaxaAv- 
aropevay may possibly agree with 
xéAvppao, but it must be taken as 
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ing away in Ohrist is not unveiled to them, “ but unto this day, whenever 
Moses is read, a veil lies upon their heart. 7° But whenever he shall turn 


® nominative absolute. 1 mada 
da6yxn is the nominative to xa- 
rapyerat, corresponding with the 
previous verse, where it is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described as being ‘ done away.’ 

15 GAN’ ews onpepov, x. 7. X. 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of dN’ érupdby in 
verse 14. 

16 This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: jvixa 
8 ay eloeropeiero Muvoyjs favre 
Kupiov Aadey abrg, wreptypeiro rd 
xdduppe. lws Tod exrropever Oar. 

qvixa, ‘whenever, is used 
; here alone in the New 
turnsto Trest., being (like dedd- 
the Lord.” faora, and dedofacpévov 
in verse 10) taken from Exod. 
xxxiv. 34, 

The nominative to emorpayy 
must be ‘Moses.’ No other 
nominative case will answer the 
purpose, ‘Israel’ being too re- 
mote, and 4 xapdia (‘ the heart ’) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for repupetra, which, when 
compared with eptypeiro in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34, must be (not 
‘is stript off,’ but) ‘strips off.’ 
In Acts xxvii. 20, weptyppetro is 
indeed used passively, and in- 
stances to the same effect may 
be found in classical writers; but 
in the LXX. amidst numerous 
instances of the active sense 
mostly, as here, with regard to 
dress, instances of its passive 


sense are very rare. Each clause, 
beginning with #vixa, will then 
correspond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre- 
served. Moses is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 
the Old Covenant, but also of 
the people of Israel, as the Apo- 
stle in the next verse identifies 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in ili. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle of Christ, as written in- 
differently on his heart or on 
theirs. 

The turns on the 
double meaning of the word Kv- 
pov (‘the Lord’), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. ‘ When Moses in the 
person of his people turns again 
to Him who 1s our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma. 
nifest in the full blaze of the 
Divine glory.’ Comp. Ps. Ixxx. 
19 (xxix. 20, LXX.), Kupre, . 
triotpeyov Has Kai éripavov To 
mpdcwroy gov Kat owlnoopeia. 
Compare Acts ix. 35; 1 Thess. 
i, 9, where exurrpéjy is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17 ‘O 8 xiptos rd wvedpd eorre. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 
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KUpwov, Tepraipetrar To KaAvppwa, 6 Se KUpLos TO TvEDUG, 


to the Lord, He taketh away the veil. 


‘When I speak of Israel turning 
to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.’ Compare for the 
form of speech, ‘The ver 
the Christ,’ 1 Cor. v. 7; ‘The 
rock (7 wérpa) was Christ,’ 1 
Cor. x. 4. ‘The Lord of the 
old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis- 
_ pensation, the Spirit.’ 
ot d& 1d wvevua rapiou, Aev- 
Hepia. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘Ifby “the Lord” 
is meant “the Spirit,” that Spirit 
being the Spirit of “ the Lord” 
in ‘hs Christian sense of the 
word, i.e. “of Christ,’’ then we 
have the best assurance that the 
result must be freedom,—free- 
dom from all obstacles inter- 
vening between us and God,— 
the glorious freedom of the sons 
of God (Rom. viii. 21); the free- 
dom wherewith ‘ Christ has 
made us free’’ from the Law and 
its consequences’ (Gal. v. 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi- 
rit and freedom hes partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in its etymological and in its de- 
rived significations, ro mv@pa 
Grov G&Aa xvet (Joho i. 8); Td 
arvevpa Scaspovy ... xabas Bovrc- 
rat (1 Cor. xii.11); partly in the 
articular sense in which ‘the 
Spirit is throughout these chap- 
ters opposed to ‘the letter,’ as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 


17Now the Lord is the Spirit: 


stress laid upon the veil in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4-16, would lead one to ima- 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of ‘freedom’ was in part sug- 
gested by the removal of the re- 
straint or burden of the veil: in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 (époByOncav éyyioa 
airg). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6: 
‘God sent forth His Son... to 
redeem them that were under the 
Law ... God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abbe, Father.’ 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15: ‘Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.’ 

18 Weat last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol- 
lowed immediately upon the un- 
finished sentence at the begin- 
ning of the eomparison in verse 
12; but which, by the inter- 
vening digressions, 1s now di- 
lated to enlarged proportions, 
such as the additional conflux of 
images required. 

sacts eae As Moses had 
in the previous verses .y, all,’ 
been made the repre- 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, 80 in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himeelf, but all believers ; 
the word ‘all’ (rdvres) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural ypets alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
ae Epistle, only indicate him- 
self, 
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pues Oe 


® Add éxei, 


and where the Spirit of the Lord is, is liberty. 


dvaxexaAuppevy xpocwmy. ‘ We 
‘with all,’ he proceeds to say, 
unveiled ‘whether Apostles or 
not, you whoare written 
upon my heart, as well as I who 
wrote the word of Christ on your 
hearts, stand ont before the 
world, not like Moses with a veil 
to conceal the fading away of 
our glory, but with our counte- 
nances open and unveiled before 
God, and open also and unveiled 
before the world for all to see.’ 
vyv Sdfav xvpiov, ‘the glory 
‘The glory Of Christ is to us what 
of the the glory of God was to 
Moses.’ Here, again, 
by the double sense of the phrase 
‘the Lord,’ the vision of the 
‘glory’ of God (4 ddfa pov), to 
Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 19-22, im- 
mediately before the story of the 
veil in xxxiv. 80, 34, is trans- 
ferred to the vision of Christ en- 
joyed by all believers. By ‘the 
glory of Christ’ is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 
excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
‘the light of the world,’ the 
‘Light of light.’ Comp. iv. 4; 
and also John i. 14, 17, ‘ we be 
held His glory;’ John i. 11, 
‘this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory;’ John xvii. 5, 
‘glorify me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world 


WAS. 

Katonrtpidpeva. This word 
xarorrp- occurs nowhere besides 
Sue,  — gither in the New Tes- 


tament or the LXX. The sense 
of xarorrpiev in the active is, 
‘to show in a mirror.’ xaromrpi- 


1®But we all with un- 


feo6a in the middle 1s, therefore, 
properly, ‘ to look at oneself in a 
mirror.’ (See Wetstein ad loc.) 
This sense being plainly inappo- 
site here, there remain two pos- 
sible meanings, both of which the 
word would bear: (1) ‘ Behold- 
‘beholding as in amir- ingasina 
ror,’ or, ‘showing to ° 
oneself in a mirror.’ Of this 
there is one example in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. p. 107, where Moses, 
in a rhetorical paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
xxxili, 13, is represented as say- 
ing: pyde éudhariobeins, pydé xa- 
romtpuraipny év dAAw Twi THY OB 
iddav h év coi tg Oe@. The sense 
would then be, ‘We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses when he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.’ Bat, though 
in itself the sense is admissible, 
the context is much against it. 
xarorrpiopevor cannot be used of 
‘beholding’ simply, because in 
that case the Apostle must have 
used the word drevi{w, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, 13. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the stress 
laid upon it in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
‘beholding not face to face, but 
in @ mirrer,’ it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela- 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as an exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(Exod. xxxiu. 19, 20, xxxiv. 
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( 9 4 A “ 4 4 
Tavres avaKxekahuppevy mporame@ Thy ddfay Kupiov Karor- 


veiled face reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed 


6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as the 
‘image’ or ‘ likeness’ (eixay, iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), ‘the effulgence’ 
(dravyacpo, Heb. i. 3); but still 
in Him we see all the Divine per- 
fections, ‘ we beheld (éeavdpeOa) 
His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ 
John i. 14. Still less would 
there be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under thecommon 
name of xvpos (‘the Lord’). 
We come, therefore, to the 
‘Reflect. Sense (2) of ‘ reflecting 
ingasin «as in a mirror.’ It is 
sgiese’ just possible that both 
meanings might be comb-ned by 
an allusion to the bright metal 
mirrors then in use, 80 as to 
render it ‘beholding the glory, 
as we look at a light in a bri - ht 
mirror of brass or silver, which, 
as we look, is reflected back on our 
faces.’ But this is far-fetched, 
and though there is no actual 
instance of the sense of ‘ reflect- 
ing, yet the fact that a Greek 
writer like Chrysostom under- 
stood it here in that sense, shows 
that there was in his time no- 
thing in the usage of the word 
to make it impossible. And this 
sense is undoubtedly the one 
most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re- 
presented in himself and the 
Jewish dispensation as represen- 
ted in Moses or bis opponents, is 
not so much the greater clearness 
of knowledge as the greateropen- 
ness of dealing and teaching ex- 


hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light; and, in like manner, 
the removal of the veil is de- 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians ‘ having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re- 
flected glory of the Divine pre- 
sence, a8 Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no- 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.’ 
For the general view that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7: ‘ The man 
ought not to veil (xaraxaAvrreww) 
his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God’ (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme- 
diately following the present 
passage, in iv. 4, 6, where all the 
expressions imply (not the con- 
teniplation of the Divine glory 
by man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. 


B) 


THY avriyv eixova perapoppov- 


peOa. The lustre of , 
the Christian light will formed 
(unlike that of Moses) jioHis, 


increase rather than 
diminish. ‘ We are transfigured,’ 
1.6. (as is implied by the present 
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ctprldpevor, THY adryY Eixdva perapoppovpela ard Sdfys 
into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Lord the Spirit. 


tense) ‘ we are continually under- 
going a transformation in the 
same likeness as that which we 
reflect,’ ie. ‘the likeness of 
Christ.” Compare cvppdpdovs 
THs elxovos Tov viov avrov, Rom. 
viii. 29; ‘As we have borne the 
image (elxdva) of the earthly, we 


shal! also bear the image of the | 


heavenly,’ 1 Cor. xv. 49. The 
words with which Dr. Arnold 
elosed his last lecture on the 
New Testament were, in com- 
menting on the parallel passage, 
1 John iii. 2: ‘We know that 
when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him 
asheis.’ ‘Yes,’ he added with 
marked fervency, ‘the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His likeness.’ 
(Arnold’s Life, p. 615.) The 
word perapopdovede is used in 
Rom. xii. 2, for ‘a transforma- 
tion,’ in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the ‘ Me- 
tamorphoses’ of Ovid; in this 
place it has the milder mean- 
ing which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
‘Transfiguration. The con- 
struction seems to be peraop- 


povpela adore Tv airy aire 
eixdva yevéoOar. It might possi- 


bly, however, be ry abryy, op- 
posed to savres,—‘ we ail, how- 
ever various in character origi- 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.’ 

drs Sdfns els Sdgav. This is 
‘from glory one of the numerous ex- 
into glory;’ pressions which are to 
be found in St. Paul to indicate, 
not so much @ progression, as & 
completeness and entireness in 
the subject of which he is speak- 


ing. See note on ii. 16, & Ga- 
varov els Oavaroy. ‘The glory 
which is reflected ends not in ex- 
tinction, like that of Moses, but 
continues and continues still as 


| far as human thought can reach.’ 


‘Our transformation begins and 
ends in glory.’ 

xaGdwrep dard Kupiov rveiparos. 
‘Qur glory is not tran- 


: ‘from the 
sitory, but perpetual, Lord the 
coming as tt does from ®t 
the Lord the Spirit. axo must 


here be ‘ from,’ both because it 
has just before been used in that 
sense in dd Sdgys; and also, be- 
cause the word 50a, 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor- 
mation takes place, as the source 
from which the light proceeds. 
Kupiov zvejuaros is an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification of 6 
Kuptos with ro wvevua, in verse 17, 
and the omission of the article 
here, are in favour of considering 
it as, in a certain sense, & proper 
name framed for the occasion, to 
express the thought that, as He 
from whom the glory proceeds is 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 
therefore extinction and conceal- 
ment are henceforth impossible. 
This compound substantive (for 
such it seems to be) may be com- 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of 
the LXX. as xipus Oeds, Deut. 
ili, 24: xupwos Bacre’s, Deut. ix. 
26 ; xuptos, xvptos, Ps. cx. 8; xv- 
pos SaBaw8, 1 Sam. xv. 2. 


‘The new name, the new epi- 
thet by which the Lord must be 
known is Spint.’ 
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cis Sdfav, xabamep avd Kupiov mvevparos. TY. 18a rovro, 
Exovtes THY Svaxoviay Tavryv Kalas HrejOnper, ovK *éyKxa- 
covpev, *G\\a atemducla Ta KpuTTA THS aloxUvns, Mh) 


® duxaxetpey. 


Iv. 1Therefore, having this ministry as we received meroy, we faint 
not, *but we renounced the hidden things of shame, not walking in 


IV 1: He sow resumes the 
thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up in 
ni. 4and 12; but with the differ- 
ence that from the confidence 
which he possesses in the great- 
ness of his task, he now draws 
@ new conclusion, not ‘we use 
great plainness of speech,’ as in 
ni, 12, but ‘we faint not;’ a 
conclusion which, as it is more 
directly an answer to the original 
question, ‘Who is sufficient for 
these things P ’ in ii. 16, so is it 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, 
iv. 7-v. 10. But, with one of 
the inversions peculiar to this 
Epistle, he has hardly entered on 
this new topic before he drops it 
again. The charge of insincerity, 
which had occasioned the digres- 
sion, i. 1-19, still lingers in 
his recollection, and accordingly 
he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before 
he finally dismisses it from his 
mind. Hence iv. 2-6 are still 
closely connected with iii. 1-18, 
whilst the new subject begun in 
verse | is not resumed till verse 
7, where it is expanded in all its 
parts, so that the true apodosis 
or close of the sentence com- 
menced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words 
are repeated: ‘ for this cause we 
faint not.’ 

‘8a totro refers to the sub- 
stance of the preceding chapter, 
as involved in the words dxovres 
vyv Saxoviey ravryv. For a simi- 


ca construction compare Rom. 
i, 1. 

takes up the thread from éxovres 
roaavryy dAriéa in iii. 12. 

Svaxoviay, ‘ task’ or ‘service’ 
(referring to iii. 6-9) ; ‘the ser- 
vice of the Spirit, the acting as 
the instrument of the Spirit,’ 
either as in iii. 3, like the scribe 
who writes its dictates on the 
heart, or, as in iii. 18, like Moses 
who reflects ita glory on the 
countenance. 

xabus nAenOnypev, to be taken 
with gyovres «. 7. X. ‘ having this 
task, as we have been thought 
worthy of it.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 25, puny St dws, as 
qAenpevos Urd Kupiov murros elvas. 

éyxaxotpey, ‘we are weary, de- 
sponding,’ Luke xviii. 
1; Gal. vi. 9. The word 
as regards the New Test. occurs 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 

2 ‘Supported by the con- 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission, we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
we come before you with clean 
hands and pure consciences ; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1-18) is the 
secret of our strength.’ (Com- 
pare ii. 17 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 
rd xpurra tHs aloxiwys, ‘ the 
hidden things of shame,’ i.e. ‘ the 
seorets of which men are ashamed 
to speak.’ The contrast here 
would lead us to suppose that he 
is speaking of dishonesty. Yet 


eyxaxeiy, 
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mepiratourres €v tavoupyig, nde Sorovyres tov Adyov 
tov Qeov, adda tH pavepdorer THS aAnOelas *cuvicTavTes 
€avrous mpos twacav cuvednow avOparwv évomvov tov 


® gumoTravrTes. 


craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, but by the mani- 
festation of the truth commending ourselves to every conscience of men 


the words themselves, especially | 


when compared with ¢§ dxafap- 
oias in 1 Thess. ii. 3, suggest the 
notion of sins of sensuality. 
(Compare Eph. v. 12: ra xpudq 
yevopeva tn’ atrav aicxpdv éort 
cai réyay.) If 80, it alludes to 
some practice of his opponents, 
or to some charge against him- 
self, to us unknown, and receiv- 
ing no light from the context. 
py weperarovvrTes €v mavoupyic, 
=p7 €x wAdvns, 1 Thess. ii. 3 

py SoXotvres Tov Adyov Tod Geot 
==py €x SdAov, in 1 Thess. ii. 3. 
See od xawndcvovres Tov Adyov 
tov Geov, ii. 17. 

Ty pavepore THS dAnBeias. This 
‘manifestation of the truth’ ap- 
plies both to the Apostle’s con- 
duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching 
(asin ili. 12), and also to the 
conduct of his converts (as in 
iii. 2, 3: dvaywwoxopevn tro mav- 
twov avOparuv. pavepovpevor ort 
éoré €xrurtoAy, x. T. X.). 

ouvurravres éavrovs: 1.6. ‘ This 
is our true commendation,’ as in 
iti. 1. wpos wacay ovveidnow av- 
Opuvrev is nearly the same as zpds 


auveldnow mdavrev avOpwreuv, the | 


expression arising in order to 
bring out more strongly the feel- 
ing that in this, as in other parts 
of his conduct, he was‘ all things 
to all men.’ ‘ We commend our- 
selves, not to this or that indi- 
vidual, but to all. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people ; 


te Soe a ee (a 2 a ie a ee a ee 


| 


but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 
but of death (as in ii. 16); the 
veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in iii. 14), 
and so they cannot receive the 
rays of the glory of Christ.’ 
Compare vi. 12: ‘Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own hearts.’ 
‘Our Gospel’ (7d evayyé\oy 
jpov) is ‘the good tidings which 
we preach,’ 4-6. The thought 
of ii. 16 is here brought out 
with a more than usual severity ; 
perhaps, because, as in iii. 14, 
he was thinking of Judaizing 
teachers. 

In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the ‘The God 
singular expression ‘the of this 
God of this world’ (for “°"™ 
Satan), 80 as to express in the 
strongest manner the contrast 
between Satan as the author of 
all darkness, and Christ and God 
as the authors of alllight- The 
nearest approaches to it are 
Eph. 11. 12, ‘ The prince (apywv) 
of the power of the air;’ Eph. 
vi. 12, ‘The rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world ;’ and John 
xii. 31, xiv. 30, ‘the prince of 
this world.’ These very words 
are applied to Satan by the 
Rabbis, ‘ The true God is the first 
God, but Samael is the second 
God.’ (See Wetstein, ad loc.; 
and Eisenmenger, Ent. Juden- 
thum,i. p. 827.) Itis as if he 
said, ‘ There are some so entirely 
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in the sight of God. *But if our gospel be veiled, it is veiled to them 
that perish, ‘in whom the god of this age blinded the thoughts of those 
who believe not lest the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should blaze upon them °(for we preach not ourselves 


lost to a sense of right, that the 
adversary of good is to them 
what he is called in the Rabbini- 
cal language, their God.’ Comp. 
Phil. iii. 19, ‘ whose God is their 
belly.’ 

Irenveus (Adv. Heer. iii. 7), in 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer- 
ence from the passage, and after 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, (Hcumenius, 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by 
a violent inversion of the words, 
connect rov alavos rovrov with 
Ta vonpara, 80 as to make the 
sense, ‘in whom God blinded 
the thoughts of this world in the 
unbelieving.’ 

ériflucey ta vonpata = éru- 
pwOn ra vonpara in ili. 14, 


Tov amricrwv==oocTe amicrous 
elvat. avyaoat, ‘shine with ra- 


diant lustre.’ 

elxav tov Oeot is inserted in 
order to trace the source of the 
light of Christ up to God him- 
self. (Comp. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 
23, xi. 3, xv. 24, 28.) ‘Iaght 
streams from Christ, as the like- 
ness of God; for He who shone 
in our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the same 


as He who said, ‘“‘Let there be 
light.”’ ’ 

Aduye (A. B!.), ‘shall shine,’ 
for Aduya: (C. D?. E. F.G. J. 
K.), ‘to shine,’ makes it more 
lively. 

dy mpocurw xpirrov might fa- 
vour the interpretation which 
makes i. 18 to be the contem- 
plation of God’s glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But the 
phrase is too general to require 
this. (See u, 10.) 

The 5th verse is occasioned by 
the stress laid on the person of 
Christ in verse 4, ‘I say, “the 
glory of Christ ;” for it is He, 
and not ourselves, that we declare 
to you. Jesus is your master 
(x¥ptov), we are your slaves (dov - 
dovs) ;’ in which there seems a 
double allusion: (1) to the 
charge of exercising despotic 
control over them (comp. ov xv- 
prevouey in i, 24); (2) to the 
charge of commending himself 
(compare éavrovs cunorraver, iii. 


"Invotv yxpworov Kipiov, ‘we 
preach not ourselves, bat Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge as 
“The Lord.’’’? Compare 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, ‘No man can say, Kupwos 
"Incois.’ 
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but Jesus Christ the Lord, and ourselves your slaves for Jesus’ sake), 
®for that God who said ‘the light shall shine out of darkness,’ is He 
who shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of His glory 
in the face of Christ. 


PaARAPHRASE OF Crap. II. 16—~IV. 6. 


Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them ? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlike the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our 
sufficiency, comes not from men; not like that of our adver- 
saries, from commendatory epistles ; but from God, and from 
the work which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, 
the Corinthian Church, are the commendatory Epistle; your 
names, your interests are written in our hearts; our deeds, 
Christ’s work through us, are written in your lives. He is the 
author of this joint Epistle, which we bear as His messengers 
in our hearts, which we wrote as His scribes on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but 
with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever ; not 
like the old commandments which the Finger of God wrote 
on tablets of stone, but written on the tender tablets of your 
human hearts. For this is the characteristic, not only of our 
conduct, but of the dispensation under which we act. The 
covenant which we serve ts not like that which our adversaries 
serve, an old and decaying, but a new covenant ; a covenant 
written not once for all in sacred letters, which have no power 
to speak or mote, but in a living and moving atmosphere of 
Spirit which, by wts very nature, gives new life and energy to 
all connected with it, as surely as the mere letter and writing 
of the Mosaic Law brought with it sinand death. Yet even 
that service of the old covenant, even at the very moment 
when this attribute of deadness was most plainly shown, was 
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glorious: even at the moment that Moses brought down from 
Stnat the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on hard 
stones, in lifeless characters, the glory on his face, though 
tt was to vanish ina few moments, was so bright that the 
Israelites could not gaze upon it. How much more glorious, 
then, is our service which relates, not to lifeless letters, but to 
a life-giving Spirit ; not to hard condemnation, but to perfect 
restoration, which ts not to vanish away, but to last for ever. 
With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suffi- 
ciency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings with you, asthe dispensation of which we are the 
instruments is itself sincere and open. In the Jewish dispen- 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to which their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how 
Moses put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, 
that the Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the 
moment when the glory should fade away. In like manner 
when, at this day, Moses is read to them in the synagoques, a 
veil, like the veil which they actually wear in the synagogue 
service, lies upon their hearts; they cannot see that the ylory 
of the law which is read to them is to vanish away in Christ. 
But there is another and brighter side to the story in the 
Book of Exodus, which also may have its counterpart in the 
present time. We are told that, when Moses turned back to 
the presence of the Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil 
from off his face, and again held undivided communion with 
the Lord. What thus took place in the case of Moses, will 
again take place with the people of Moses, when they also 
turn tothe Lord. And ‘ the Lord’ of Mount Sinai means, 
in this case, ° the Spirit,’ the life-giving Spirit which dwells 
behind the written characters of the Mosaic Law, and which 
confers the freedom belonging of necessity to the Spirit and 
all its operations ; and the veil being thus taken away from 
our faces, we all, you as well as we, shall receive the full 
reflection of that Divine glory which will transfer us into 
a brighter and still brighter likeness of the Divine presence, 
coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, working, not on 
tables of stone, but on our spirits. Therefore we have nothing 
to conceal; our only commendation ts that we disclose vur- 
selvesas if in the sight of God for every one to examine. If 
there be any veil still remaining between us and you, it is on 
DD 2 
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your side, not on ours ; it is a veil interposed by the God of 
this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to mhom some 
surrender themselves—not by the true God who is repre- 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whose 
slaves we are, and to Whom alone, not to ourselves, do we 
wish to subject your minds. He is the true God, who, at the 
beginning said, ‘ Let there be light ;’ and who now pours into 
your hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


Tae whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular 
interpretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, that 
there is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from it 
directly. But the indirect conclusions from it are important. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open- 
Freedom ness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open- go strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity. 
Christi- The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 
anity. ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified to 
a still greater degree in the other religions of antiquity, in 
the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the mysteries of 
Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, consisted in the 
difference which existed on this point between itself and Pagan 
systems, namely, absence of any hidden ritual or doctrine. 
Still, the importance that attached to the sacred books in which 
the revelation was contained, partly from the necessity of the 
case, partly from the exaggerated veneration with which they 
were regarded by the later age of Judaism, tended gradually 
in this respect to assimilate the Jewish system to the old reli- 
gions; and it is the change from this spirit which Christianity 
effected, and of which this chapter is one of the most striking 
manifestations. To it we owe, even in words, the contrast 
between ‘ the letter’ and ‘ the Spirit,’ which is now so familiar 
that few remember the source whence it comes; even after the 
passage was written its full purport was long overlooked. The 
expansiveness, the comprehensiveness, the free inquiry, the 
truth-seeking spirit of the modern, as distinguished from the 
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ancient world, is thus not only sanctioned but originated by 
the most authentic documents of Christianity. There may 
have been much, in the subsequent history of the Church, at 
variance with the spirit of this chapter. But since it was 
written, and so long as its spirit is any way carried out, there 
never have been, and there never will be in Christendom, any 
institutions like the Eleusinian mysteries, like the Egyptian 
castes, or like the Jewish Rabbinical schools of the ages before 
and after the Christian era.! 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this 
new life and freedom were to be found in the contem- ,, 4, 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Example 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, of Free- 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that “°"” 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative of 
God to man; and also, that by means of that representation, 
he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual character of the 
Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaranteed. And on 
turning to the definite and strongly marked outlines of the 
character of Christ’s life and teaching as Jaid down in the four 
Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at once accounts 
for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it present to us an 
image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies St. Paul’s trans- 
ference of the language of the Old Testament to this new 
object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in numerous in- 
stances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that encouragement of 
freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. Paul here 
identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 

III. It may’ be worth while to go through the various 
images which the Apostle has called up im the prece- Succession 
ding section, First, there is the commendatory °f images. 
Epistle of the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. 
Next, the same Epistle written on their hearts and lives, read 
and re-read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thorough- 
fare of Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, 
written on the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the 
wind, by the breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings back- 
wards and forwards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of 


* Chrysostom and most of the | punishments of the Law ; Origen, to 
Greek Fathers take the words ‘ the | the uselessness of the historical sense 
letter killeth’ to refer to the capital | of Scripture. 
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time or space, like the sweep of the wind on the Aolian harp, 
like an electric spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, 
graven in the granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. 
Fourthly, there rises into view the figure of Moses, as he 
is known to us in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light 
streaming from his face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater 
glory of another revelation rises behind it. Fifthly, the same 
figure veiled, as the light beneath the veiled dies away, and 
shade rests upon the scene; and there rises around him a mul- 
tiplication of that figure, the Jews in their synagogues veiled, 
as the Book of the Law is read before them. Sixthly, the 
same figure of Moses once more, but now unveiled as he turns 
again to Mount Sinai and uncovers his face to rekindle its 
glory in the Divine presence; and now again, the same figure 
multiplied in the Apostle and the Corinthian congregation 
following him, all with faces unveiled, and upturned towards 
the light of Christ’s presence, the glory streaming into their 
faces with greater and greater brightness, as if borne in upon 
them by the Spirit or breath of light from that Divine counte- 
nance, till they are transfigured into a blaze of splendour like 
unto it, 
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Chap. IV. 7—V."10. 
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7But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us, * troubled on every side yet not 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his task—the point from which 
he started in 11. 16,—he insen- 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 
he experienced in carrying it on. 
‘We faint not,’ is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns again, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23~xii. 10, he may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 

artly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
the view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
& purpose to answer by manifest- 
ing forth His power in the Apo- 
stle’s weakness. But, on the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu- 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Epistle. 

7 S€ expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exalt- 
ation. 


tov @yoavpoy ravrov ¢v doTpa,- 
kivos 3 oxelcow. Thi ne 
figure is taken appa- inearthen 
rently from the custom ‘e**!. 
of placing gold and silver in 
earthenware jars, as was the 
practice of the Persian kings, 
described in Herodot. iii. 96. 
Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of .Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 
on taunting him with his mean 
appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthenware vessels in 
which her father kept his wines ; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and thero turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum- 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in later classical au- 
thors, Artemidorus (vi. 25) in- 
dicates death by the phrase 10 
elvan év dorpaxivy axeve. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 20, where ‘ wooden 
and earthenware (doTpdaxwwa) 
vessels’ are contrasted with ‘ gold 
and silver.’ 

The expression oxevos (‘ ves- 


‘| sels’) is frequently used, as if 


it bad almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for ‘ the 
human body.’ Compare ‘ves- 
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distressed, perplexed but not in despair, °persecuted but not forsaken, 
cast down but not perishing, '°always bearing about in the body the 


sels of wrath and mercy ’ (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23); ‘the weaker vessel’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 7); ‘his own vessel’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 4); ‘a vessel unto 
honour’ (2 Tim. ii. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding to it 
the epithet ‘ earthenware.’ 

iva % trepBody THs Suvdpeus F 
tov Oeod. The reason here given 
is the same as that in xu. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take 7 drepBody with rijs 
Suvdwews, ‘the extraordinary 
power, as in Joseph. Ant, I. 
xiii. 4; II. i. 1. Comp. vi. 7, 
‘by the power of God,’ and 1 
Cor. ii. 5, ‘not in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.’ 

8 €v zavri, ‘in every direc- 
tion.’ Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 

OrABopevor GAN’ od orevoxwpov- 
pevon, ‘ pressed for room but still 
having room.’ For this sense of 
6\i8w compare i, 6, vii. 5; of 
orevoxwpeir Oar, vi. 4, 12. 

dzropovpevot GAN’ otk efazropov- 
pevor, ‘doubting, but not de- 
spairing ’ (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere; John xiii. 22; 
Gal. iv. 20; Acts xxv. 20, and 
2 Cor. i. 8): but here, as in the 
case of oxevos and 6A. Bdopevor, the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out,—‘ losing our way, yet not 
entirely, —bewildered, but not 
benighted.’ 

g Stwxdpevor GAN’ otk éyxa- 
ToAamopevan. Here, again, the 


meaning of Suixerfac and éy- 
xataXcirecbar, which in later 
Greek had come to mean merely 
‘persecuted’ and ‘forsaken,’ is 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 
in our flight, but not left behind 
as a prey to our pursuers.’ Com- 
pare Herod. viii. 59: of 5€ ye 
éyxaraXeropevon ov oTepavedvrat. 

xaraBadrAcpevos, ‘ strock down, 
yet not perishing.’ The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
in wrestling, as in Platarch,. 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 
Pericles); but also for being 
struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3, 14. 

10 For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thucyd. i. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life.—‘we are dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.’ 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings as a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ, ,,., 
see 1.8. For his ‘ per- deadness 
petual death,’ compare “ Chr 
xi. 23, ‘in deaths oft;’ and 1 
Cor. xv. 31, ‘I die daily.’ 

Tv véxpwow is not ‘dying’ 
(ro Gvjcxev), nor ‘death’ (6a- 
varos), but ‘deadness;’ the 
‘mortification,’ ‘ paralysation ’ of 
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dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 


body : 7! for we who live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 


death, as in the phrase ‘ the 
deadness (véxpwow) of Sarah’s 
womb,’ Rom. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
xi. 12); and ‘mortify (vexpo- 
gare) your members’ (Col. iii. 
5). The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus : vexpovs 
dpov véxpwow teas mpayparov. 

It is as if he had said, ‘we 
are living corpses.’ It is a con- 
tinual ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ 
‘We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body ;’ 
éy r@ owpart implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen; zre- 
pihéporres pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
like Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

iva. xat 4 Coy, ‘in order that 
the life as well as («a/) the death 
may appear.’ By the ‘life,’ he 
means not merely ‘the outward 
physical life,’ nor yet merely 
‘the life on earth,’ but the life- 
giving power, moral and spi- 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
‘we shall be saved by His life;’ 
John xiv. 12, ‘because I live, 
ye shall live also.’ Their deli- 
verance from danger and death, 
and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 


11 The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, ‘ we 
who are alive’ (spets of Cavres). 
‘We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.’ iets 18 
emphatic; partly from its con- 
nexion with of Zivres, a8, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, ‘we are living’ 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, ‘we die 
that you may live.’ 

awdyrore is ‘at any conceiv- 
able time;’ de is ‘ continuously 
through all time.’ 

da "Incotv, ‘for the sake of 
Jesus. This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

& 7 jf oapxi, ‘im our 
literal mortal bodies’ (compare 
Rom. vi. 12, viii. 11); ‘ not 
merely in our outward life (é& 
T@ cwpart), but in this my bodily 
frame, Christ’s power will be 
shown.’ 

12 Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory . fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in 1. 4- 
11); namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin- 
thian converts; and that in the 
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MS. A. is deficient between éxlorevoa] and [é éuoi, xii. 6. 


So then death worketh in us, but life in you. ‘But having the same 
spirit of faith, according as it is written ‘I believed, and therefore I 
spake,’ we also believe, and therefore speak, “knowing that He who 


life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

‘ Death,’ as before, is physical 
death ; ‘life,’ as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 
 dvepyetrat, ‘is active.’ Comp. 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8-10. 

13 dyovres S€ is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. ‘But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life, yet still we go on 
confidently with our work, trust- 
ing that in your life we shall 
share, through your intercessions 
for us.’ 

TO avTo Tvelua THY TioTews, MAY 
either be: (1) ‘with the same 
spirit of faith as the Psalmist,’ 
which suits better the recurrence 
of the word ériorevora in the quo- 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) ‘ with the 
same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians;’ which gives an 
easy construction, and agrees 
with the union between himself 
and them, expressed in verses 13 
and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con- 
struction Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either éxovres 70 
arveipa THS WioTews KATA TO YE- 
ypappevov, or éxovres 7d avrd 
avevpa THS miorews 5 yéypamrat. 
If (2), compare i. 24, ‘By faith 
ye stand.’ 


The quotation is from Ps. cxvi. 
10 (LXX. axv. 1), and was pro- 
bably suggested by the context of 
the previous verses : ‘ Thou hast 
delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the liwuig. I believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken.’ The Apo- 
stle connects it with his argu- 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
ériorevoa, which, in the Psalm, 
seems to be, ‘I trusted that God 
would save me,’ is here used 
more precisely for ‘I trusted in 
the uuseen fature goodness of 
God ;’ as in v. 7, ‘we walk by 
farth, nut by sight.’ eadnoa, 
which in the Psalm seems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalmist 
following, 1s here used for the 
preaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. iii. 
1, xu. 3, xin. 1, xiv. 2, 34, 34. 
According to the meaning of 70 
aro, Kat jes may be either, 
‘we as well as the Psalmist,’ or 
‘we as well as you.’ 

14 elddres... 2... tiv. For 
the general sense see Kom. vill. 
11. For this sense of ciddres, 
‘being convinced,’ see Rom. v. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
expectation of the Apostle (i. 18, 
14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, i. 7, 8; 1 
Thess. iv. 15), that he and his 
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raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with Jesus and shall 
present us with you. ‘For all things are for your sakes, that the 
abundant grace may on account of the thanksgiving of the many abound . 
to the glory of God.  3*For which cause we faint not, but though our 
outward man is destroyed, yet the inward man is renewed day by 


converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep- 
tion caused, probably, by the 
strong auticipation of death from 
which (1. 8) he had but just re- 
covered. 

ov 'Incot is not necessarily 
‘in company with,’ but ‘ sharing 
His condition.’ Comp. xiii. 4. 

mapactyce ov dyiv, ‘ will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ.’ 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

15 Ta yap wavra Oe tpas, ‘He 
will present us with you; for all 
things, whether life or death, or 
things present or things to come 
(comp. 1 Cor. ii. 22) are for 
you.’ 

iva 9 xadpes, ‘in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv- 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, i.11. The Apo- 
stle does not distinguish strongly 
between his deliverance from the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 

The construction requires that 
wepooedy should be transitive 
(as in ix. 8; 1 Thess. iu. 12; 
Eph. i. 8). 


wXeovacaca is used with a re- 
ference to da roy riAadvey and 
eixapurriay to xaprs, ‘that more 
muy produce more,’ ‘ that grace 
may produce gratitude.’ Comp. 
Phil. i. 19, ‘I know that this 
shall turn to my _ salvation 
through your prayer.’ 

16 He now resumes the as- 
sertion of his determination to 
bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iv. 1; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
Sia he bad gradually passed 
rom his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out- 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso- 
lution by death (iv. 16-18, v. 
1-10). Hvery vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the fall- 
est expression of the Apostie’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be- 
tween the ‘outward’ and ‘the 
inner man,’ though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the ‘law of the mem- 
bers ’and ‘the inner man,’ and 
in Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9, be- 
tween ‘the old man’ and ‘the 
new man,’ is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
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day. *'’For our light trouble which is but for a moment worketh for 


us a far more exceeding eternal weight of glory, }*while we look not 
at the things which are seen but at the things which are not seen : for 


the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 


the difference between the sen- 
sual and the moral nature, ‘the 
flesh’ and ‘the spirit ;’ this, to 
the difference between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
‘the body ’ and ‘ the soul.’ Com- 
pare a line ascribed to Michael 
Angelo: ‘The more the marble 
wastes, the more the statue grows.’ 


dvaxawovra, ‘receives new 
owers.’ Compare Col. iii. 10; 


m. mii. 2; Tit. iii. 5. 

Hepa xal jepg. A Hebraism 
for ‘from day to day,’ not found 
in LXX, but a literal translation 
of oi) oY. See Eth. ii. 11, iii. 4. 

17 Each word here i stu- 
diously set against the other. 
mwapavrixa 18 ‘for the present mo- 
ment '’—often in classical writers 
(see Wetstein, ad loc.), here 
alone in the N. T.—opposed to 
aiwvoy, ‘for the lasting future.’ 

7d éAadpdv i8 used as @ sub- 
stantive (compare TO yjouyr, Vili. 
8; 7d pwpdv, 70 doGeves, 1 Cor. i. 
20) ; and is opposed to Bdpos, as 
THs Oribews to ddfys. Badpos is 
used with ddfa probably from 
the fact that 13) is both ‘to be 
heavy’ (Job vi. 3; Gen. xviii. 
20), and ‘to be glorious’ (as in 
Isaiah Ixvi. 5), the substantive 
‘4139 always having the meaning 
of ‘glory’ or ‘honour.’ (Comp. 


gravitas, in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in ‘ bowels and mercies,’ Phil. 
ii. 1. 

xa trepBora cis trepBodrqv 
cannot be fixed precisely to any 
one word in the succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of "XD “TKD 
‘exceedingly, exceedingly.’ (See 
note on ui. 16.) 

The construction of this pas- 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18 py oKxorovvrwy, ‘so long ag 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,’ (Phil. ii. 4) ra py Brewro- 
peva; comp. Heb. xi. 1, ‘the 
evidence of things not seen’ (ov 
Breropévwv). The use of py in 
this passage, and ov in Heb. xi. 
1, is merely from the Greek 
usage, which requires p7 after 
the article, and ov where the 
article is not used. The ex- 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec- 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

apooxatpa, ‘for the temporary 
season of this life.’ 
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are eternal. v. ‘For we know that if our earthly house of the tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 


alwvia, ‘for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.’ 

V. 1 ‘I am indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame ; because 
I know that another and high. 
er organisation is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.’ His lan- 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ: hence the wish ex- 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na- 
tural, but which receives its pe- 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 
doubt in v. 1, ‘if the house be 
destroyed.’ The explanation of 
‘The habi. this abrupt transition 
tationofa from the figure of a 
tabernacle” house or tent to that 
of a garment, may be found in 
the image,familiarto the Apostle, 
both from his occupations and 
his birth-place, of the tent of 
Cilician haircloth, which might 
almost equally suggest the idea 
of a habitation and of a vesture. 
Compare the same union of me- 
taphors in Ps. civ. 2, ‘Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment : who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain 
[of the tent].’ 

The word ‘tent’ (oxjvos) lent 


itself to this imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the skin-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
retained the idea of transitori- 
ness, like our word ‘tenement;’ 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7-9. Compare 2 Pet.i. 14, ‘ the 
laying aside of my tabernacle 
(oxyvdéparos) is at hand;’ Wis- 
dom ix. 15, (yeides oxjvos) 
‘earthly tabernacle.’ 

oixia, Tov axyvovs. The geni- 
tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

ériyeos, 1.6. (not ‘of earth,’ 
=yoixds, but) ‘upon the earth.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 40, ‘ bodies 
terrestrial,’ opposed to ‘from 
the heavens.’ 

xataAvw is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxxvi. 61; Gal. ii. 
18. The Vulgate (from a false 
etymological scent) 
translates it dizssol- 
vatur; ® slight departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers., by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate— 
‘ dissolved,’ has still further wi- 
dened; the word having now 
lost the sense of ‘ disunite’ and 
‘break,’ which was once at- 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 
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QS A. 28 , ’ 
Kal yap ev TovTw orevalomer, 
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eternal in the heavens. 


*For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 


clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven, *if so be that 


has perhaps originated the word 
‘dissolution ’ for ‘death.’ 

oixodopyv. The word retains 
its usual active signification so 
far as to make the words éx Oeov 
directly dependent upon it; ‘a 
building which grows up from 
the hand of God.’ Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, ‘“‘ the” city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 

cxouev, i.e. ‘the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita- 
tion awaits us in heaven.’ Ac- 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, ‘we shall all be 
changed in a moment;’ 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, ‘we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.’ 

dyeiporoinrov, ‘Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.’ In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
aimvioy év Tots oupavois, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions ‘made’ or ‘ not made 
with hands,’ and ‘in the hea- 
vens, could not properly be ap- 
plied to a body. 

2 Kati ydp is more an expla- 
nation, than a reason, of the 
preceding. See iv. 10, 11. 

"Ev roury, i.e. oxqver, ‘in this 
my tenement,’ pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, as in Acts 
xx. 34, ‘these hands.’ See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

orevdfouev, ‘we groan,’ i.e. 
‘ with longing to be free.’ Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 23, ‘we groan 


within ourselves, waiting for the 
redemption of the body.’ 

To olkynrypiov. The word is 
used instead of oxjvos, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

é€ otpavod. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or ves- 
ture descending, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), 
or ‘the new Jerusalem, coming 
from God out of heaven,’ Rev. 
xxi. 2. 

érevdvoacGa, ‘to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar- 
ment.’ So ézerdurns for the 
‘fisher’s coat,’ John xxi. 7. He 
uses this word instead of évdv- 
cacOa: purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his ont- 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

3 There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) eirep, Lachmann, with B. 
D. E. F. G. and eye Rec. Text, 
with C.J.K. The usage, however, 
of these two words in the New 
Testament is not sufficiently pre. 
cise to affect the general sense of 
this passage. It is a confident 
expectation expressed with that 
degree of uncertainty which na- 
turally belongs to the future, 
especially to the future life. Had 
he been speaking of a certain 
matter of fact, he would have 
said, not elye xai but xai ydp, as 
in the next clause. Kai (whether 
eirep or etye be adopted) serves 
as a connecting particle between 
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being clothed we shall not be found naked. ‘For we that are in the 


this and the previous clause. ‘If 
in fact,’ or ‘since in fact,’ like ds 
cal ixdvwoey in iii. 6, and 6 xat 
Sovs in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. iii. 11, 
‘ if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

(2) é&dvodpevor, Lachmann and 
Rec. Text, with B.C. D®. E.J.K. 
and the Versions; éxdvadpevor, 
Griesbach, with D*. F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably.a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be- 
tween évdvodpevor and yupvoi. 

The sense would be much the 
Same whichever reading were 
preferred. If éxdvoduevor, it 
would be ‘in the hope that, after 
Jaying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.’ If 
évSdvodpevot, ‘in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.’ évdvodpevor 
would be used instead of érevdv- 
odpevot, because he is here con- 
trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but simply a state 
of clothing with a state of naked- 
ness ; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex- 
pression ‘ naked ’ (yupvol) natu- 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is @ peculiar propriety in it, sug- 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) And in 


later times of the Christian 
Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re- 
presentation of souls in purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, intreating him to 
burn dresses for her as a cover- 
ing for her disembodied spirit; 
and also the practice of offering 
garments on the tombs of the 
Platewan heroes. (Thucyd. iii. 
58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
tmage of God. See Schéttgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xv. 35- 
54; 1 Thess. iv. 13-17, | 
that from the strong ad- clothed 
ditional impulse given Dut clothed 
by the first Apostolic “””” 
preaching to the belief in a fature 
state, and from the near expec- 
tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 

t change would take place. 

ne apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 18). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen world (1 Cor. xv. 35). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn- 
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tabernacle do groan, being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, 


but clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up by life. 


5 Now He 


_that wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who gave unto us the 


ing to be delivered from his bur- 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clang to the 
past and present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto- 
gether, not losing his bodily ex- 
istence, but finding it transfigured 
into something higher. Thereis 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 23, 24, ‘to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
... what I shall choose I wot not 
... for I am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart, and 
to be with Christ; which is far 
better: nevertheless to abide in 
the flesh is more needful for you.’ 
Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the ew linbitation: 
the curtains of the new taber- 
nacle, in which to envelope him- 
self, he adds: ‘I desire this, in 
the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame (Bapovpevor), not 
so much from a wish to be en- 


tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.’ 

sae @, ‘ because,’ as in Rom. yv. 


xataroOnj. So 1 Cor. xv. 54, 
‘Death swallowed up.’ Proba- 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. 

5 He concludes his argument 
oy ees the great change to 

d, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here); iv. 6; also 1 Cor. 
ui, 23, and xv. 28. 

karepyacdpevos, ‘worked us 
up.’ The word always expresses 
an elaborate effort as if against 
difficulties. 

eis avro tovro, i.e. ‘for the 
change from mortal to immor- 
tal.’ 

For appaBwy see i. 22. Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 11, ‘He... shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies 
by His spirit that dwelleth in 

on.’ 

6 The following verses (6— 
10) are intermediate, but in 
‘this and the succeeding section, 
6-8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in v. 1-5, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11-14. 

Gappotvres .. . Gappotpev is an 
anacoluthon. The image is still 
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earnest of the Spirit. °Therefore we are always bold, and know that 
whilst we are at home in the body we are absent from the Lord : 7for we 
walk by faith, not by sight, ®* but we are bold and are pleased rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord. ° Wherefore 
we are eager, whether at home or abroad, to be acceptable to Him. 


10For we must all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ ; 


of a habitation (évdnpety and 
éxdnpey, ‘to be at home’ and 
‘abroad ’), passing into that of 
a country, as in Phil. iii. 20, 
Heavy yap TO woAtrevpa. év ovpavois. 
Heb. xi. 13, f€voe cai raperidnpos 
éri THs Y7S- 

7 dd, as in ii. 4, ‘in a state 
of.’ 

<lSos, ‘outward sight,’ nearly 
as in Luke iii. 22, cwuariuce@ ide. 

wepirarouney, ‘pass our life,’ 
‘versari,) though possibly the 
original metaphor of walking, 1s 
brought out to continue the idea 
of travelling conveyed in éxdn- 
pety, ‘ our pilgrimage or journey 
13 on trust, and not because we 
see our home.’ ' 

8 apds roy xipwv. Compare 
apos tov Oedv, Johni. 1. It im- 
plies close union. 

g Here a new idea is intro- 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to his 
duties. 

ProrictoOa is ‘to place one’s 
hononr in getting an object per- 
formed.’ So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess, iv. 11. 

For the phrase ‘whether at 
home or abroad’ (i.e. ‘in the 
body or out of the body, alive or 


dead, at Christ’s coming’), com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8; Phil. i. 20; 
1 Thess. v. 10. 

Io Tous yap wavras, ‘I am 
anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him ; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 
made known.’ For davepwOyvar, 
see note on following verse. 

Koployrai, ° reap the fruits of.’ 

7a Sua Tov Souaros properly 
‘through the means of the 
body ;’ but probably with less 
precision here than in the clas- 
sical usage. It connects this 
with é rov owdparos in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria, i.e. 
ida, for did. 

apos, ‘in consideration of.’ 

sire xaxov. Tischendorf (with 
C. and someof the Fathers) sub- 
stitutes datAov for xaxdvy B. (6 
sil.) D. E. F. G. J. K. 

The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
1-6. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, ‘ the 
books were opened.’ 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, is the same as 
that in Rom. cane 10 (where, 
however, in the best ..,. «4. 
MSS. it is ‘the seat of ment ‘oat 
God’); and the expres- ™ 
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that each one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 


he did, whether good or bad. 


sion is peculiar to these two 
passages, being taken from the 
tribunal of the Roman magistrate 
as the most august representa- 
tion of justice which the world 
then exhibited. The ‘ Bema’ 
was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 
end of the Basilica, so that. the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of Piya (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 


chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
preetor. In classical Greek, the 
word Pyya war applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a ‘pulpit,’ Neh. viii. 4; 2 Macc. 
xili. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vii. 5, for ‘a step.’ In the N. 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
‘ judgment seat.’ 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment is a ‘throne’ (Opdvos). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, ‘He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
glory;’ Rev. xx. 11, a great 
white throne ;’ Dan. vii. 9, ‘ His 
throne was like a fiery flame.’ 





PARAPHRASE OF CHap. IV. 7—V. 10. 


Such is the mission which I have received, so important, and so 
open and unreserved ; and,as God in His mercy has entrusted 
me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it. I cannot 
faint, though there is much reason why I should. In order 
to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of God's power. 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel 
enclosing some costly treasure. Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. Jum bewildered in my course, but I find my way again. 
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I am pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks. I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus ; but it ts only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same ‘ lifein death’ that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
for my whole life, from beginning to end, ts perpetually given 
up to death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in this perish- 
able framework of corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
will in you; you are safe, because I am in peril; you live, 
because I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, Lam sustained by the faith which is described 
in the Psalm. ‘ I believe, [have faith in the unseen Saviour, 
‘and therefore I speak’ the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you ; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for meis done by and for 
you; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness 
from you to the glory of God. With this confidence, as I said 
before, ‘ I cannot faint ;’ there is a nature, a being, a man, in 
my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there is 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 
there is a pressure of affliction; but it is overbalanced a 
hundred thousand fold by the heavy weight of glory, which 
lasts, not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but 
for an immeasurable future ; for I fiz my view, not on what 
is visible, but on what is invisible, knowing that the visible 
is temporary, the invisible belongs to the ages of God. The 
habitation in which I now dwell on the earth, is like the tent 
which I travel with, or which I made with my own hands; 
like the tent, to which the human body is so often compared, 
it may be taken down and destroyed: but there is another 
habitation, a solid building, whose builder and maker is God, 
made by no art of hands, like the tent of human tentmakers, 
but belunging to the ages of God, awaiting me in the regions 
of heaven. In this my present tent I groan under the heavy 
weight of the longing desire for that new habitation which will 
envelop me within its curtains from above. Not that I wish 
to leave this present life with its vesture of human affections 
BEB2 
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and thoughts; but I fondly trust, that this old vesture will 
receive a new resture over it, that this mortal frame will only 
cease by being swallowed upin a higher life. And the ground 
for my trust ts, that He who has fashioned and worked out 
my existence for this termination, is no less than God Himself, 
who has given a clear pledge of the future, by that earnest of 
the life-giving Spirit of which I before spoke. 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
journey through life is sustained by trust in what we do nut 
see, not by the presence of what we do see, Iam well pleased 
‘to think that the time is coming when this banishment from 
my true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with 
the Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me 
confidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. For the 
time is coming when I, with all of you, must be made com- 
pletely known before the judgment seat of Christ, in order that 
each may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly 
habitation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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Tre Apostir’s Prospect or DEATH. 


THIS passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
_ power of death, in Rom. viii. 30-39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51-58, is 
more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15-19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages 
which most bear comparison with this—2 Tim. iv. 6-8; Phil. 
i, 20-24—-whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings 
respecting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as 
the natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It 
is this last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de- 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is ‘in the valley of 
the shadow of death.’ He had been ‘ pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life:’ he 
‘had the sentence of death in himself: ’ he had been just 
‘delivered from a great 'death:’ he had‘ no rest in his ?spirit : ’ 
he felt that he was a ‘ fragile earthen * vessel: ’ he was like a 
soldier in battle, ‘ pressed into a corner,’ ‘ bewildered,’ ‘ pur- 
sued,’ ‘trampled ‘down:’ he was ‘a living corpse,’ always 
‘delivered up to ‘death,’ his ‘outward man *perishing,’ the 
‘earthly house of his tabernacle’ might at any moment ‘be 
7destroyed.’ Two feelings emerge from this ‘ horror .. 

of great darkness.’ First: It is instructive to observe shrinking 
the Apostle’s shrinking from the disembodied state fom 
beyond the grave, and his natural sympathy with oe 


1 i. 8, 9, 10. 5 iv. 11. 
2 ii. 13. ® iv, 16. 
5 iv. 7. Ty. 1. 
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the awe with which many good men have regarded the ad- 
vance and process of death. There is no Platonic doctrine 
of a vague and impalpable immortality ; no Stoic affectation of 
rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is (on a 
lower scale) the same picture which is presented to us in the 
agony of Gethsemane, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.’ It is the Christian and Apostolical expression 
of the feeling described in the well-known lines of Gray— 


For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 


And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
2. His higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
trust in personal being will be continued. His moral state 
tinuity of Will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
existence. into something higher. What he has done in the 
passage through this life will be revealed for retribution of 
good or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. This is the 
hope which at once sustains and warns him. There is a world 
around him which he does not see, but which he believes to 
exist ; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him in heavenly regions ; 
a home with the Lord, where he will arrive when his journey 
is ended. And, finally, there is a judgment seat, where he will 
be rewarded or punished. The thought of the Judgment seat 
blends with the thought of home, as in the Psalms the rock on 
which the spirit of the Psalmist reposes is not so much the 
mercy as the justice of God. Even in these moments of 
earnest longing for rest, Christ is still, not only the Friend, 
but the true and faithful Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is 
content to receive that which is his due. 
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St. Paui’s Morive ror HIS SERVICE. 


Chap. V. 11—VI. 10. 


11 Bidores obv tov poBov tov Kupiov avOparrovs zeibo- 
per, Oem Sé repavepapeBa: edrritw dé Kai ev tats cuverdy- 


ceow vpav Tepavepwobar. 


od *aradw éauToUs cuMe- 


* Add ydp. 


1 Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade men, but we 
have been made manifest unto God ; and I trust also to have been made 
manifest in your consciences. '*We commend not ourselves again unto 


11 The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car- 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which 
he longed, he, with all the rest 
of the world, must pass before 
the judgment seat, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua- 
tions of concealment and dis- 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (ili. l-iv. 6), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
-of his conduct (11-13), appeal- 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14— 
21); secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1-10). It 


is the climax of the first part of . 


the Epistle. 

eiddres otv tov PdBov rod Kupiov, 
‘ knowing that there is this fear- 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men ; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thoughts are manifested, 


as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust 
they are manifested clearly before 

our several consciences ’ (cvvet- 
cere) For the phrase dv@pw- 
mous wreGonev comp. Acts xii 20, 
Gal. i. 10, where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, ‘I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,’ 
and hence the immediate anti- 
thesis, ‘ No: it is not man, but 
God, whose approbation I seek.’ 
In classical Greek the addition 
of nev would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

repavepapela refers to pavepw- 
Ova. in verse 10. Observe tho 
tense, ‘ Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.’ For its 
connexion with the words ovvei- 
dynos and ovvworavouey compare 
iv. 2: Tp pavepdoa trys dAnOeias 
guvucravres éavrovs mpos wacay 
cuveidnow avOpwrwv évuriv Tov 
Geod. For the general sense see 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12 The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iil. 
1, iv. 2, about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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oTavopev vu, G\dAa adoppny Siddvres duly Kavy7patos 
Umeép Hear, | iva exnte Tmpos Tous ev mpoodare Kavyo- 
peévous Kal "yy ev xapdia. Veire yap eéornuer, Oep- 
Eire Twppovovpev, VLU. n yap aydty Tov ypioroU 
* xal od xapdlq, 


14 


you, but give you occasion of boasting on our behalf, that ye may have 
somewhat to answer those who boast in face, and not in heart. For 
13 whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God : whether we be sober, it is 


to you. 


others, he was always commend. 
ing himself. ‘My object is not 
to commend myself, but to give 
you an opportunity of boasting 
in my behalf against my oppo- 
nents.’ He assumes, with some- 
thing of an ironical tone, that all 
that they wished was to vindi- 
cate him. (After éyyre, supply 
xavxynpo.) This is the most ex- 
plicit mention of his opponents 
in this part of the Epistle, and 
is to be compared with the more 
open attacks of x. 2, 7, xi. 18, 
‘They pride themselves not on 
any deep sympathy such as lies 
pt the bottom of my heart for 
you (iii. 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on 
their outward pretensions, their 
dignified appearance, as eon- 
trasted with my weak presence 
{x. 10), their Jewish descent 
(xi. 22), their commendatory 
letters (iii. 1),’ 

13 It is impossible to deter- 
mine precisely the allusions in 
éféornuey (‘we are mad,’ cemp. 
Mark ni. 21) and cwdpovotpe 
(‘ we are of sound mind,’ comp. 
Acts xxvi. 25). The ‘madness’ 
may allude, either to the extra- 
vagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, 
17, where he himself calls it by 
the name of ‘folly’), or more 
generally to the enthusiasm 
which led Festus to call him mad 


14For the love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judged, 


(Acts xxvi. 24). The ‘ sound- 
ness of mind,’ which also was 
misunderstood, may have been 
the accommodation to all men (1 
Cor. ix. 20), which Jed to the 
insinuation of worldly wisdom 
(2 Cor. xii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 
19). In either case, it was not 
himself that he wished to serve. 
His seeming enthusiasm came 
from devotion to God; his seem- 
ing worldliness, from devotion to 
man. 

14 9 yap aydrn Tov xpwrov 
owéxe Hpas, ‘the love which 
Christ has shown is what holds, 
presses, urges me forward.’ That 
this is the meaning of ‘ the love 
of Christ ’ appears from the fol- 
lowing context. Compare Rom. 
v. 5, ‘the love of God,’ and 
Rom. viii. 35, ‘ who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ ? ’ 
where, as here, the context shows 
that, though 1t may include the 
love awakened in man to Christ, 
it chiefly means the love of 
Christ to man. 

ovvexe is always used of some 
strong outward pressure, as of a 
crowd (Luke viii. 45), , Gis: 
or of anxiety and sick- strains, 
ness (Phil. i. 23; Luke ox 
iv. 38, viii. 37; Acts xxvii. 8). 

15 xpivavras tovro, ‘the love 
which Christ has shown by that 
great example of love in His 
death, constrains us to forget 
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5 id “A t- J a Cs e a F 
KpivayTas TOUTO, OTL” Els UTep TavTwY 
améGavev* apa ot mavtes améfavov: 


a 
Kal vmép TavTwv 


® @€ els, 


that one died for all: then all died: ‘and He died for all, that they who 
live should not henceforth live to themselves, but to Him who died and 


ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.’ That Christ’s 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 
‘greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ That 64 
xptords is the nominative case to 
dréBavey, and els trép 3 vruv 18 
in apposition with it, seems prov- 
ed by the consideration that else 
6 els would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. 111. 
18, Xpurrés drag epi dpapriav 
jpav aravey, Sixasos trép adi 
xwy, where dwagf corresponds to 
els, wept duapr. nyiav to trép mayv- 
twv, and the construction of 4i- 
xatos tr. ddixwv to els tx. wavruv, 

ei is omitted in B. C?, D. EK. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in C!. 
and some Fathers, and may pos- 
sibly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
character of the statement, or 
from confusion with els. The 
sense is the same in both read- 
ings. 

trép wavrwy has the same 
‘For all,’ ambiguity as the Eng- 
wnep, deri, lish ‘for,’ ‘in behalf 
a of,’ but the idea of ser- 
vice and protection always pre- 
dominates. Wherever, in speak- 
ing of Christ’s death, the idea of 
substitution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom, in 


which case it is expressed by 
avri. Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. 
Wherever the idea of ‘ covering’ 
or ‘ forgiving ’ sins is intended, it 
is under the figure of a si offer- 
ing, In which case the word used 
IS mept dwaprias Or dprpriav, as 
in Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 
1 John ii. 2, iv. 10. The pre- 
position wepi as thus used has 
partly the sense of ‘on account 
of,’—but chiefly the sense of 
‘covering, —as if it were ‘He 
threw hia death “over’’ or 
“around ”’ our sins.’ 

dpa of mavres awéBayoy. dpa 
has in the New Testa- «then au: 
ment the same force “t' 
as in classical Greek (where, 
however, it has always the se- 
cond place in the sentence, never 
as here the first), ‘therefore,’ 
ipso facto, ‘by the terms of the 
argument.’ 

oi wavres. The article refers 
hack to trip rdavrwv. ‘ All those 
for whom he died.’ 

dwéGavov may either be ‘died ’ 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, dwéGavev 
éparaf), or ‘are dead’ (as in 
Col. iii. 3, daeBavere yap, kal 7 
Cum, «.7.X.), 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in- 
terpretations of this passage. 

1) ‘If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that all 
those for whom He died, would 
also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces- 
sity for his dying for them].’ 


| Compare Rom. y. 16, ‘if by the 
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améBavev, va ot Cavtes pyKéte éavrois (wow, adr\a To 


16 


e 4 > A > a \ 9 3, e -™~ ? .S 
vrép avtav aroBavorre kai éyepbévr.. “aote ypets azo 


rose again for them. 


offence of one many died (dzré- 
@avoy), mach more the grace of 
God and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all;’ and 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
‘as in Adam all die (drofv7;- 
oxover), 80 in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ This is the inter- 
ae tant adopted by all the 

athers and Schoolmen. Bat 
there are against it these diffi- 
culties : (a) Although the words 
will admit of such a conditional 
sense of diéfavov (to which Gal. 
ii. 21, dpa ypurros Swpedy dréPaver, 
is to & certain extent a parallel) ; 
yet it is by a strain which would 

ardly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. (b) 
Although there would thus be 
an approximation to the mean- 
ing of the Apostle’s words elsc- 
where, yet it would be by a pre- 
cision of logical argument, which 
is not in his manner. What he 
elsewhere declares is, that the 
universal death introduced into 
the world by Adam’s sin, is set 
aside by the universal life intro- 
duced into the world by Christ’s 
obedience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in a state of death; a 
position implying a degree of 
Speculation on the cause of 
Christ’s death which is foreign 
to the New Testament. (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re- 
gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver- 
ance of man from the curse of 


16 Wherefore we henceforth know no one after the 


death, but of the change pro- 
duced in the lives of those of 
whom he speaks. A proposition 
of the kind thas ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the spurious verse 1 John 
v. 7. 

(2) There remains, therefore, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted : ‘If Christ 
died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him].’ It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1-14, which through- 
out agrees with this passage in 
representing the death of sin, 
and of the old nature of man, 
through and with Christ’s death, 
as the necessary prelude to the 
newness of life, to which there, 
as here, he is urging his hearers. 
Compare also Rom. xiv. 7, ‘ no 
man liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself. Whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. ... For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.’ Col. iii. 3, ‘ye are dead 
(areOdyere), and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.’ 

The omission of ow avre may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in dpa. The generalising 
of the whole passage by of wd 
tes, may be compared to the si- 
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ry “A . , Q a > a Q > , 
Tov viv ovdeva oldapey KaTa odpKa’ eb “Kal éyyaxape 


® el 3e nal. 


flesh : even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now know 


milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 
22 


cai rep wavrev ardGavey, iva. 
.... éyepOévre. This goes on to 
state more expressly the object 
of Christ’s death,—‘that all 
might live a new life.’ ‘He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 
the future all who are alive might 
live to Him.’ trép airéy must 
be taken with both; as in Rom. 
ii. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
éyepfévre is inserted with a 
view to {aow, ‘ we live to Him 
who is alive.’ 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin- 
cerity, as contrasted with the in- 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable; and, secondly, his 
elevation above the local, per- 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
themselves. Accordingly there 
is the same union of self-vindi- 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 
to Fudaiath here as in iii, 1- 
18; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free- 
dom from local and visible re- 
strictions. He was confident 
in his sincerity; because he 
knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all had 
died to their former sins, and 
now lived only for Him who 


now lived for them. But this 
leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re- 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life. The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himself, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom- 
mendation, such as his oppo- 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

npets, ‘we, whatever my oppo- 
nents may say or do.’ 

amo Tou viv, ‘from the present 
time.’ Compare the use of viv 
in vi. 2. 

16 otdapev, ‘ we recognise.’ 

xara oapxa, ‘by lineal or out- 
ward claims.’ Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
3, xi. 18; Gal. vi. 12. 

ei xai ¢yvoxapev, ‘even though 
I have known;’ ‘granting that 
I have known.’ 

ywooxopev, 1.0. KaTa odpKa, 
‘henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh ].’ 

oldaneyv and éywixapyey are 
probably here, as in 1, 
Cor. ii. 8, xiii. l, merely Christ no 
the variation of the for ater 
word without variation 
of meaning, after the Apostle’s 
manner. 


He must be here alluding to 
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“ Ud 4 > ‘ eo) > 4 a 
Kata oapka yxploTov, ad\a vuy ovKEeTL ywooKopmer. 


ed 


we Him no more. 


» rs A 
@OTE EL TIS E&Y XPLOTH, Kan KTioLS' Ta apyata 


17Therefore if any one be in Christ, he is a new 


creature: the ancient things are passed away ; behold they are become 


those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp. note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with ‘the brothers of the Lord’ 
by actual descent. (Comp. note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) And if so, they 
were probably of the party ‘of 
Christ.’ (See notes on x. 7; 1 
Cor. i. 12.) But the words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. iii. 18-16) remark- 
able as a confession of former 
weakness or error, and of con- 
scious progress in religious know- 
ledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab- 
sence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. (See Essay on the 
Epistles and the Gospel History.) 

17 From this thought of the 
destruction of all local . ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. Not 
these feelings only, but all that 
belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises 
in its place; and now he seems 
to be thinking, not so much of 
his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak- 
ing of the Corinthians before in 
this Epistle, he had feared their 
estrangement from him, and their 


following his opponents ; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica- 
tion of their estrangement di- 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile- 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15-vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co- 
rinthians to be already in a state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si- 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 3, ‘ those that are lost’ 
(apparently in allusion to such) ; 
xi. 3, ‘I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ;’ Gal. ii. 4, 
‘have ye suffered so much in 
vain P’ iv. 11, ‘I fear lest I have 
laboured in vain ;’ iv. 19, ‘I am 
in travail with you again ;’ and 
v. 4, ‘ye are fallen from grace.’ 
Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (compare 
especially verse 20, ‘be ye re- 
conciled to God ;’ and vi. 1, ‘that 
ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain’); and his object is to 
show that not only their former 
life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been for- 
given, and that God in Christ is 
still ready to receive them. Com- 
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. 
Wr O€ wavta é€K TOU 


® Add ra xdyra. 


new. 


pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John ii. 2, ‘ if any man sin, we 
have “a comforter” with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous: 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sius.’ 

ore. The connexion may be 
either immediately with the pre- 
ceding, ‘if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed;’ or, with verse 15, 
treating 16 as parenthetical, ‘live 
for Christ, and not for yourselves ; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.’ 

‘Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, 1s a new 
creation.’ 

év xpior@, ‘in Christ.’ ‘Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for- 
mer ties.’ Compare x. 7. 

xauvy xriows, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was & common expression among 
the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con- 
version. See Wetstein, ad loc. 
ipeciees 7a. dpyata. Hither an- 
thingsare cient customs, as of the 
law; or ancient habits, 
as of sins. The use of 
the word dpyaios, instead of za- 
Aas, points rather to the former; 
it is the same as the difference in 
English between ‘ancient’ and 
‘ old.’ 

idov. This transfers the reader 
a8 into the sudden sight of a pic- 
ture. ‘The moment that a man 
is @ Christian, a new creation 
rises up; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold! a new 


passed 
away. 


18 And all things are of God, who reconciled us to Himself through 


scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be- 
come new. (For this use of 
mape\Geiv, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 
‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away;’ and 2 Pet. iii. 10, ‘the 
heavens shall pass away.’) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18, - 
19 (LXX.), ra dpyaia py ovA- 
AoyilerGe* Bot éyw row Kawa, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, ‘the former things are 
passed away’ (ra mpara drnA- 
Gov); ‘and He that sat on the 
throne said, ‘“‘ behold, I make al] 
things new’’’ (xatwvd) ; in which 
passage of the Apocalypse the 
idea, of the change and regenera- 
tion of the individual passes, as 
here, into the idea of the end and 
regeneration of the world, as in 
the use of radryyeveoia in Matt. 
xix. 28. The Rec. Text with D®. 
EK. J. K. inserts, Lachmann with 
B. C. D!. F. G. omits, ra rdvra 
after xawvd. If the insertion is 
right, then the idea of the world’s 
regeneration is brought out more 
strongly. If the omission, then, 
though the idea is the same, the 
introduction of it is more abrupt 
—‘old things are passed away, 
they are changed into new 
things.’ 

18 ra wdvra is ‘the new 
world’. spoken of in verse 17 :— 
‘the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.’ 

Here there is the same refer- 
ence to God as the ultimate 
autkor of all, which occurs so 
frequently; e.g. v. 5, i. 21, iv. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 19, 20. 


Oeov tov Kataddd£avros Hpas éauT@ Sia *xpiotov Kat 


19 


Sdvros nuw thv Siaxoviay rns Kataddayns, Mas ore 
Oeds Fv & xpiot@ Kdopov Kata\d\acowv éavT@, 7) o- 
© Add ‘Inaou. 


Christ and gave to us the ministry of reconciliation, in that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing to them their 


6; 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 28, ‘that 
God may be all in all.’ 

Tov KataAAdgavros Has éavr@e 
dua xpuorov. This great change 
Reconcilia. 22 man’s moral nature 
tion of man effected by his con- 
toGod. ——_ version to Christianity, 
is expressed here, as in Rom. v. 
19, 11; Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 20, 
21, by the words xaradAdoow, xa- 
radXv\ayy, aroxaraAAdoow, trans- 
lated ‘reconcile,’ ‘reconciliation,’ 
with the exception of Rom. v. 11, 
where it is rendered ‘atonement.’ 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo- 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17), 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and still more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 

The more personal meaning of 
jpas (‘us’), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
piv (‘to us’) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo- 
stle. But already, in ‘ they 
which are alive,’ in verse 15, 
and in the general form, ‘if any 
man be in Christ,’ in 17, the 
thought of others was included ; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7- 


25, to ‘transfer to himself in a 
figure’ what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now advances 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en- 
trusted as his especial ‘task’ or 
‘mission, and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
Staxovia, compare iii. 9, 7 Scaxovia 
rs Sucarocvvns. 

19 os or, ‘seeing that;’ 
pleonastio for dri, or & «Godin 
mixture oftheconstruc- Christ.’ 
tion as Geot cyros and ort beds 
éori, a8 in xi. 21. 

The absence of the article 
from eds and xdopos, and the 
position of 4, require the words 
to be translated thus: ‘ There 
was God in Christ [i.e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil- 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
world to Himself.’ As if he had 
said, ‘You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world,’ 
like ‘all’ in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
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uouevos avrois Ta Tapamrapnata avrav, Kat Oéuevos 
ylop m 


& yw Tov ASyov THS KataAayis. 


20 e a ~~ > 
uTrep XPLor Ov OUV 


trespasses, and committed unto us the word of reconciliation. *There- - 


whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
sense of the whole passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20, ‘ it pleased God that in 
Him should allfulnessdwell ... 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.’ Also 1 
John ii. 2, ‘not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.’ aon 
y LOpevos . . . KAT 7S: 
‘and poe of this recouailie: 
tion is, first, that He now for- 
bears to charge tbe reconciled 
‘Notim. World with their of- 
pating _» fences; secondly, that 
=p He placed upon me the 
responsibility of teaching the re- 
conciliation.’ 7 gives the con- 
nexion. 

Compare Rom. iti. 25, ‘ the re- 
mission (or passing over, mdpecw) 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God ;’ also Rom. 
iv. 8, ‘blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (Aoyi- 
onrat) no sin;’ and Col. 1i. 13, 
‘forgiving our trespasses’ (ra 
TApATTwopara). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual, and is therefore in the 
present tense; that of entrusting 
the Apostle with the charge of 
preaching, was once for all at his 
conversion, and is therefore in 
the past tense. 

Oénevos dv jyiv, ‘He placed in 
my hands, in my mouth.’ The 
word is selected, as being that 
which, though with a different 
construction (ofa eis ri or 
mwa), 18 used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim.i. 12. 

év mpiv, here asin verse 18, 


means, not the Apostles gene- 
rally, bat St. Paul himself. The 
‘word,’ or ‘ message’ of recon- 
ciliation (compare 6 Adyos rov 
aravpov, in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es- 
pecially ‘the gospel’ or ‘ good 
tidings’ of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20 trép xpurrod otv mperBev- 
opev. He now turns to the di- 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver- 
sion—the second conversion— 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re- 
union with God. The ‘ task’ 
(verse 18) and ‘the word’ 
(verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ’s love 
urging him forward in their be- 
half; he now comesbefore them 
as the representative of Christ 
(mperBevomer, .. . Sedpefa), 

trép expresses that he is both 
representing Christ, and . »,, 
also serving Him. And Ohrist.’ 
so in the only other passage 
where the same figure of an 
ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, trép ot mpecBedo, ‘in 
behalf of [not ‘instead of] 
Mets Gospel I am an ambassa- 

or.’ 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad- 
dress, @s tov Geod wapaxadovvros 
de’ qpav, ‘as though God Him- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 21—VI. 2. 


4 e “ “A “A + | e A 
aperBevouer, ws tor Oeov mapaxahovyTos Ov yuav: 


SeducOa umép xpiorov, Katrahdaynte TO Dew. 


21 roy" 


py) yvovta apaptiay Umrép Huav apaptiay éroinoe, wa 
® roy ydp. 


fore for Christ are we ambassadors, as though God were exhorting you 
by us: we pray you for Christ, ‘be ye reconciled to God.’ *! He made 
Him who knew no sin to be sin for us, that we may become the righteous- 


ness of God in Him. 


self were heard entreating you 
through my voice.’ xaradAaynre 
To eo, ‘my prayer in behalf of 
Christ—what God says to you 
through me—is this: Be recon- 
ciled to God.’ The use of the 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though he uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21 rov py yvovra. This is the 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac- 
tual words of it. 

Observe the great abruptnens 
of this sentence ; ydp (in D!. E. 


J. K.) is a later correction, to . 


soften this. For the general 
truth, see Rom. viii. 3, ‘ God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (capxds 
dpaprias), and for sin (zepi dpap- 
rias), condemned sin in the flesh: 
that the righteousness (76 Sexai- 
wua) of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
Gal. iii. 18, ‘ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (yevdpevos) & curse for us.’ 

trép, ‘in behalf of.’ See note 
on verse 15. 

jpav, nets, here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 


dpapria is here used in the 
widest sense for ‘sin.’ «chrict 
‘He was enveloped, lost, made sin.’ 
overwhelmed in sin, and its con- 
sequences, so far as he could be 
without Himself being sinful.’ 
This qualification is necessarily 
involved in the preceding words, 
tov py yvovra dpapriav which 
may be compared with Heb. vii. 
26, ‘separate from sinners ;’ 
Heb. iv. 15, ‘without sin;’ 
1 Pet. ii. 22, ‘ who did no sin;’ 
and expresses the conviction of 
the sinless excellence of Christ. 
See Essay, pp. 444-446. For 
the yu in Tov 7 yvdvra see note 
on iv. 18. 

dixazoovvn Oeod. Here, as al- 
ways, the object of Christ’s suf- 
ferings is the moral restoration 
of man,—‘ that man might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right- 
eousness.. The phrase dicacoowy 
Geot, as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, includes the sense of ‘ ac- 
quittal.’ 

év avr@, i.e. ‘ by union and 
conformity with Christ.’ 

VI. 1: He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20 ; and now, 
asin iv. 7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
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vi. }As His fellow-workers, then, we also exhort you that ye accept 
not the grace of God in vain, *(for He saith ‘in a time accepted I heard 





consciousness of his victory sug- 
gests, he closes this long digres- 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31- 
39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1-13, which 
occupy, in & similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 

ovvepyouvres, ‘as follow-work- 
ers with God.’ That Oep (not 
xptorg, or tuiv) is to be supplied, 
is certain: (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. iii. 9, cvvepyoi rod Geo, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow-worker, is 
that of exhortation (zapaxaoi- 
pev), which, in v. 20, had been 
ascribed to God. ‘: 

mapaxadovpev, here, as in v. 
20, and i. 3—6, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 
and consolation ; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
Apostle’s function. 

py els xevov THY xaGpw Tov Geod 
Séfacbar tpas, ‘that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your conversion to no pur- 
pose.’ Here, again, as in v. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase ‘in vain,’ ¢is 
xevov, compare Gal. iv. ]1 (eixp), 
in speaking of his converts ; and 
Gal. 11.2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
iii. 5 (els xevdv) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. | 

Tv xdpw tov Oeod. ‘ The favour 
of God’ is often used as here, 


simply for the ‘ goodness’ of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity ; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith, Compare Acts 
xiii. 43, ‘they persuaded them 
to abide in the grace of God;’ 
Acts xx. 24, ‘the Gospel of the 
grace of God.’ 

2 The quotation is from Isaiah 
xlix. 8 (LXX.). In the original 
context God is speaking to the 
Messiah, the servant of His 
people; and it is possible that 
the Apostle preserves that sense, 
and intends to express by the 
citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 


reconciliation. But the words 
érjxovea, ¢BoyOnca, ‘listened’ 


and ‘helped,’ describe so much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
than the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden- 
tification of the Messiah and the 
pe which runs through the 

tter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug- 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word Sexrds, as connected 
with d€fachu: ‘Let not your 
recewwing of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [6 6eés is the nominative 
case to A€ye] in the Prophet is 
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gov, kal & nuépa aowrnpias éBonOnoa cor. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 3—5. 


iOov vur 


Kaipos evirpoadextos, idov viv nuépa cwrnpias),® pndeniay 
év pndevi diSdvres TpoaKoTyy, wa pH popnOy 7 Siaxovia, 
4G\N’ ev wravti “cuvuoravres éavtous ws Jeov Siaxovoi, ev 


® cuvicrorres. 


thee, and in a day of salvation I succoured thee. 


Behold now is a well- 


accepted time, behold now is a day of salvation’), *giving no offence in 
anything, lest the ministry be blamed, ‘but in all things commending our- 


true: “In a time which I receive 
I heard thee,”’ which is con- 
firmed by the stress that he lays 
on the word, carrying it out and 
amplifying it in his own com- 
ment which follows :—‘ God has 
so spoken, and look! the present 
is the time which He so receives.’ 
‘You ought to receive Him, for 
He has received you.’ evrpécdex- 
tos is a favourite word of the 
Apostle; and as such, and also 
as being more emphatic, is sub- 
stituted for the less familiar and 
less expressive term of the LXX. 
(Compare viii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 
31. 

‘now,’ may be either 
generally ‘now, in the Gospel 
dispensation’ (which is con- 
firmed by ‘the acceptable year,’ 
Sexrés éviaurds, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts. ‘ Now, at 
this present moment, is the time 
for yon to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.’ 

3 The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle’s comment, had 
been parenthetical ; and he now 
enlarges on his efforts to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta- 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
conduct as a model to his con- 
verts. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18-17. 

The participles diddvres, &ec., 


join on directly to ovvepyoivres. 
The use of pydepiay and pndevi, 
instead of ovdeuéay and ovderi, 
indicates the connexion. ‘I ex- 
hort you, inasmuch as I give the 
best proof of my earnestness, by 
anxiety not through my means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes- 
page.’ 

apooxory, ‘ stumbling-block,’ 
used only in this place for what 
is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
villi. 9; Rom. xiv. 13) by wpdc- 
KOppa. 

pwunby, ‘I have reproach cast 
upon it.” Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it 
occurs in the New Testament) in 
viii. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

% Staxovia, ‘the task or survice 
of reconciliation’ (v. 19), ‘of 
righteousness’ (iii. 8, 9). 

4 ouvoravres éavrovs, ‘ com- 
mending myself, not by com- 
mendatory letters (see on iii. 1), 
but as true servants and instru- 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them- 
selves.’ This is the sense of the 
nominative daxovo.: had it been 
the accusative diaxdvovs, then the 
sense would be ‘commending’ 
or ‘proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.’ For the ex- 
ao didxovor, as applied to 

imself, see 1 Cor. iii. 5. 
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Uropovpy ToNAy, & Oduperw, ev avayxais, év oTEVvoXw- 
pias, °éy mdryats, &v pudaxais, &v axataotacias, év Kd- 


selves as ministers of God, in much endurance, in troubles, in necessities, 
in distresses, *in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 


Observe that here ovvirrdyres 
precedes éavrovs, whereas in iii. 
1, v. 12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on ‘them- 
selves,’ éavrovs precedes ovv- 
OTavopey. 

4-10 The following enumera- 
tion of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di- 
vided into four clauses, all am- 
plifying é& wavri: (1) & tropovg 
. ..« wyoreias, (2) &y ayvoryre 


.. . » Swape Oeot. (3) da ray 
GrAwy . ... eddnpias. (4) ds 


widvot, .. . wavTa Karéxovres. 

(1) The first section is an ex- 
pansion of év tropovg wrod, ‘in’ 
or ‘by much endurance,’ in 
three triplets of evils, each grow- 
ing out of the last word of the 
other. (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, ‘ In 
crushing afflictions (OAipeow), 
in pressure of difficulties (dvay- 
kats), in narrow straits (orevoyw- 
pias).’ The prevailing idea is 
of pressure and confinement: 
each stage narrower than the 
one before, so that no room is 
left for movement or escape. 
(OdrAtus and crevoxwpia are often 
joined, iv. 8; Rom. 1. 9, vin. 
35 i Oras and dvdyxn, 1 Thess. 
iii. 7.) | 

(b) The idea of ‘ narrow 
straits’ (crevoxwpias) suggests 
the thought of actual persecu- 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the ‘scourgings’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 
xi. 23-25); the ‘imprisonments’ 
(for which see xi. 23), which 
fullowed upon the scourgings, a8 


in Acts xvi. 22, 23; the ‘tumults 
and disorders’ to which he was 
exposed, as in Asia Minor (Acts 
xii. 50, xiv. 19), Greece (xvi. 
19, xvii. 12), Jerusalem (xxi. 
80). So the word is used in xii. 
20; 1 Cor. xiv. 33; Luke xxi. 
9; James 11.16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pas- 
sages relate rather to inward 
than outward disorder), that the 
sense may be ‘unsettlement of 
life,’ as in dorarotpev, 1 Cor. iv. 
11; and this would suit some- 
what better with its position 
here, as it was the banishments 
which succeeded, the disorders 
which preceded, the imprison- 
ments, 

Whatever be the meaning 
of dxatragragias, he naturally 
passes from troubles sustained 
at the hands of others to volun- 
tary or internal troubles. 

‘The labour’ (xdérou, as in 
xi, 23, 27, x. 15) refers both to 
his manual labour (1 Cor. iv, 12), 
and also to the general toils and 
anxieties (molestie) of his life; 
the ‘sleepless nights ’ (dypuz- 
vias) and ‘hungerings’ (ry0- 
reiaus), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re- 
fasal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu- 
merates the virtues which ac- 
companied these outward hard- 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi- 


‘sions, not so much by the mean- 


ing as by the form of the words ; 
the first consisting of one, the 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP. VI. 6—10. 
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watchings, in fastings, in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in 
kindness, in the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, 7in the word of truth, 
in the power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand 





latter of two words: as, for ex- 
ample, ‘love’ would naturally 
have followed on ‘ kindness;’ 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with ¢he epithet ‘unfeigned,’ 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division ; al ‘the Holy Spirit’ 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of ‘the whole section. 
Fora similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words he was bringing together, 
compare Rom. i. 30, 31. Each 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


(a) &yvérys,‘ purity from sin’ 
generally, as in vii. 41. 

you, ‘knowledge’ or * in- 
tuition of Divine truth,’ as in 
1 Cor. xii. 8. 

paxpobvpia, ‘patience,’ is join. 
ed with xpyororys, ‘ kindness,’ 
as in Gal, v. 22; so in Eph. 
iv. 2, pera paxpoOupias, dvexo- 
pevot GdAnAwv, and in Col. iil. 
12, axpatryta, paxpoOupiav. 

(b) év mvevport dylw, ‘by the 
Spirit of God shown in various 
manifestations.’ See 1. Cor. xu. 
3. 

dv dyday dvuroxpiry. The epi- 
thet (compare Rom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of dyazy 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the ‘Holy Spirit,’ as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 


The ‘word of truth’ (Ady 


dAnGelas) is the ‘word of simple 
unadulterated truth,’ as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The ‘power of God’ 
(Suv. od) is the power visible 
in miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely 
by the word &d, and by their 
antithetical form ; é&d in the case 
of && Trav OrAwv expressing the 
means by which he made his 
way, dua without the article, in 
51a Sofns, &c. expressing the state 
through which he had to make 
his way. It is the same con- 
fusion of the two senses of da, 
as in 1 Pet. iii. 20: éowbyoay 
dc’ ddaros. 

(bch Tay Orduy .. Trav dpurtepar, 
‘by the arms of the Christian's 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen- 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the left.’ This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men- 
tion of ‘the power of God’ just 
before. The idea had been al- 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
ANoSopovpevo. — Prarpnpovpevor), 
that these false imputations con- 
stituted one of his severest trials. 

(4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘through 
evil report’ into a long list of 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
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and on the left, *by glory and dishonour, by evil report and good report, 
as deceivers and true, °as unknown and well known, as dying and behold 
we live, as chastened and not killed, !°as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, 
as pour yet making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 


things. 


showing his difficulties and his 
triamph. 

awAavou, ‘deceivers.’ That such 
was alleged to be the Apostle’s 
character is clear from 11. 17, iv. 
2, and also from the expressions 
in the Clementines, Hom. ii. 17, 
18, xi. 35, where St. Paul is ex- 
pressly described as a deceiver 
(wAdvos), and sowing error 
(wAdvyv) : see p. 352. 

xai in classical Greek would 
have been xairot or GAX’ pws. 

Q &yvoovpevor, ‘ unknown,’ i.e. 
‘obscure,’ his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog- 
nised fully (as in iii. 2). 

‘Dying,’ i.e. his enemies re- 
presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare iv. 
40 


mawevopevot, ‘ chastised,’ per- 
haps in allusion to the insinuation 


that he was under God’s wrath ; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus traming him for his 
work: os losing the sense of 
‘quast’ and acquiring that of 
‘quippe.’ The words seem to 
refer to Ps. exvii. (cxviii.) 18: 
mawdevwv éraidevcé pe 5 Kipvos, 
kat tm Oavarw ov mapéduxé pe. 
rier eek xu, 7-9 (the ‘ thorn in 
the flesh ’). 

10 For the ‘ perpetual cheer- 


fulness’ (dei 5é xalpovres) see 
Rom. v. 3, ‘we boast in our 


afflictions ;’ and Philipp. iv. 4, 
12. 

The ‘poverty’ alludes to the 
taunts against him for not re- 
ceiving & maintenance ; see note 
on xi. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 1. The 
‘riches’ may refer to the con- 
tributions in viii. 9, but more 
generally to spiritual things, as 
in 1 Cor. iii. 22. 

éxovres, simply ‘having;’ xa- 
téxovres, ‘having to the full:’ 
see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. V. L1I—VI. 10. 


I have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
which the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge is a farnt 
Jigure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men ; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. So speak; 
for even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not a self-commen- 
dation. This complete disclosure of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testt- 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if Iam carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
it is in my zeal for Him; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if I restrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
wisdom, it is inmy regard for you. And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you will find that I am pressed 
forward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life have 
forfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay- 
ing down His life in their behalf was, that all who live through 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was ravsed, 
did all in their behalf. 

A complete separation is thus made by the Christian fatth 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
outward or local association ; even with Christ Himself my 
union now can never be, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion, but only moral and spiritual. And this ts 
true, not only of myself, but of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
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in the first beginning of creation, as in the days after the flood, 
as inthe final dissolution of all things, on a new creation ; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christ, but from 
God Himself, to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
I am at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christ, tas contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore tothem He forbears 
to impute their offences ; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of reconciliation, and in the fulfilment of this trust 
I address this message to you. Icomeasan ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are, ‘ Be reconciled to God.’ The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
I, and you with me, might, through and with that Sinless One, 
be drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the efforts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shown to you to 
pass away without effect. Receive Him; for He, as we read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation ts this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must be 
above all reproach: it must rest, not on commendations from 
others, but on the commendations of my own deeds. It must be 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me 
closer and closer in on every side, by flugellations, imprison- 
ments, wild uproars: by toils and sleepless nights and hunger: 
by the moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the 
winning effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the 
Spirit, and the reality of the Spirit's greatest gift Love: by 
the preternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance 
of truth ; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis- 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite of 
my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in spite of 
sorrow I am cheerful, in spite of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful. 
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THe RECONCILIATION OF THE WORLD BY CHeist’s Deata. 


As the previous Sectionof the Epistle hasin all ages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ's death. That effect is here 
described to be The Reconciliation of Monto God. In later 
times this has been expressed in various modes, some of which 
have fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. 
The best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so 
profound is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and 
to observe the precise force and intention of the words as 
originally written. Their sense may be thus summed up:— 
The world had been in a long estrangement from God; His 
dealings had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hos- 
tility and offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine 
love was announced, which wherever the tidings were brought 
awakened feelings never known before. These feelings resolved — 
themselves into two kinds :—The present was felt to be parted 
from the past, by a separation so complete as to be compared 
by the Apostle to a new creation.' The whole world, not 
Jewish only but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to 
return to God.? 

The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from 
the yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great 
human sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life 
is dissolved by a stronger and more universal sense of brother- 
hood: ‘If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why . . . are ye subject to ordinances—* Touch not, 
taste not, handle not?”’ (Col. ii. 20, 21.) The Jewish and 
Gentile classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of 
His common love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘He hath 
broken down the middle wail of partition, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances; for to make in himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace, and that he might reconcile both unto God 


ly, 17, 3 vy, 18, 19. 
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in one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby’ 
(Eph. it 14-16). 

And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were 
delivered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the 
sins of their age, and country, and long contaminations of 
false morals and worship: ‘ You that were sometimes alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He 
reconciled in the body of His flesh through death’ (Col. i. 21); 
‘You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins’ 
(Eph. 1. 1). 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconcilia- 
tion was not complete; so far as the reconciliation was com- 
pleted, the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in 
nations and in individuals, ‘ old things passed away, all things 
' became new.’ In Christ’s death Christians die; in Christ’s 
life, Christians live. 

This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state- 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

I. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all Connexion 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the wit the 
idea of the ‘ atonement’ or ‘reconciliation’ of man to of the 
God, and the idea of the admission of the Gentiles, Gentiles. 
have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. Paul, 
the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine the 
death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than the 
reconciliation of the whole world. A well-known Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption with 
regard to the previous generations of mankind— 

Now of thy love’ we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Rising in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past. 
The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the existing 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of the 
world. 

II. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death—as throughout 
the New Testament—representa it as the effect and pe. of 
manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, the Love 
but of His love; of the love not only of Christ, but, of 44. 
in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
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but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
‘God was in Christ.’ Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: ‘ “ Be ye reconciled to 
God.” He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
*‘ reconcile God to yourself,” for it is not God who is an enemy 
to you, but you who are enemies with God.’ 

There was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that ‘Chriet and the Father are One.’ In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses are equally ascribed to God and to Christ— 
‘God ... imputing not their trespasses to them’ (2 Cor. v. 
19); ‘Christ . . . having forgiven you all trespasses’ (Col. 
11. 13); ‘ God in Christ (2 ypsor@) forgave you ’ (Eph. iv. 32). 
In many passages of Scripture we hear of ‘the wrath’ and 
‘the indignation’ of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex- 
pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ.! ‘God,’ ‘ the love of God,’ ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God,’ is always the source to which this event is 
ascribed: Rom. v. 8, ‘God commendeth His own love towards 
us;’ Rom. viii. 31, 32,‘ God . . . spared not His own Son;’ 
John iii. 16, ‘God... [not ‘so hated,’ but] so loved the 
world; ’ Rom. iii. 24, ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, in His blood, to declare [not ‘ His 
wrath,’ but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not ‘the vengeance,’ but] the forbearance 
of God.’ ‘Love’ and ‘righteousness’ are joined, not as in 
Opposition, but as in harmony with each other: ‘that He 
might be just and the justifier.” The ‘ Reconciliation’ and 
‘ Propitation’ are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 


* In the one apparent exception | text immediately corrects any such 
(Rom. v. 9), ‘We shall be saved | erroneous impression : ‘We shall 
from wrath through Him,’ the con- ' be saved by his life.’ 
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III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the eer! and unique nature of Christ’s New epoch 
death,—‘® One for ‘all.’ Partly, no doubt, this arises in human 
from the desire to exhibit the unity of mankind in vat 
the redemption,—‘ Not two Christs, but one alike for Jew and 
?Gentile.’ But partly also it arises from the consciousness of 
the pre-eminent greatness of that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out strongly the fact that this one 
single event was to extend its influence to the whole range of 
humanity: ‘If I be lifted up, I will draw aii men unto Me,’ 
John xii. 32. There is no misgiving as to the vastness of the 
effects. 

This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that 
the death of Christ was the turning point in the history of the 
human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, 
literature, moral code, would grow up from it over continents 
of which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of ‘ old things passing away, and all things 
becoming *new.’ We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We here see clearly the cause to which the Apostle 
ascribes his great exertions :—‘ The love of Christ ,, ._. 
constrained him.’ Of the reality of that Love his of the 
own life was and is the best proof and explanation. poetics 
There had appeared on the earth (so we must en- en 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
tc requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 


1 vy. 15. Compare Rom. v. 15, self a ransom for all;’ Eph. ii. 14, 
‘The free gift of One man ;’ Rom. 16; * Who hath made both ons): 
vi. 10, ‘He died unto sin once.’ ! | of twain one new man... that He 

? Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5, ‘ One God | might reconcile both to God in one 
who will have si to be saved . bo y on the Cross,’ 
one Mediator .-. . who gave Him- v. 16,17. 
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Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We know that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the power of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sistersof Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can be 
traced up to nothing lower than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out 
Christ's more clearly than any other passage in Scripture the 
relation to relation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption: 
o ‘Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in'Him.’ To a 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in which the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, ‘ For your sakes 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
2rich.? But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became ein for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, ‘ He underwent the punishment due to sin,’ 
would be no less inadequate than it would be to say in the pa- 
rallel passage that it only meant, ‘ He underwent the shame 
which follows upon poverty.’ The punishment and the suffering 
incident to sin is doubtless included; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet—‘ Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses’ (Matth. vii. 17). As by 


His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 


He also suffered—so by His contact with human sin in His 


1 y, 21, 2 viii. 9. 
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mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinless- 
ness allowed, became conscious of sin. The sin of man, in its 
literal sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the 
righteousness of God, in its literal sense, is above the un- 
righteousness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence 
as near al approximation is implied as the nature of the case 
permits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, 
to be perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet 
still compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that 
we are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to de- 
scend into the abyss of sin, enduring its evil, assailed by its 
temptations, suffering from its consequences, but without par- 
taking of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact 
of His entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek 
illustrations from any other source than the express facts of 
the Gospel history. Two striking illustrations of this kind 
may be given in the words of two modern writers. One is 
Frederick Maurice, whose expressions, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan- 
guage :— 


‘There was a time in our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, “ coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, whom 
no man could bind; no, not with chains.” That man was “ possessed 
by an unelean spirit.” Of all men upon earth you would say that 
he was the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there 
must have existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, 
who shrank from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, 
could have experienced one thousandth part of the inward and in- 
tense loathing which Christ must have experienced for the mind that 
those words expressed? For it was into that He looked—that 
which He understood ; that which in His inmost being He must 
have felt, which must have given Him a shock such as it could have 
given to no other. . . . He must have felt the wickedness of that 
man in His inmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no 
one else was or could he. Now, if we have ever had the conscious- 
ness, in a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not 
been, up to that degree, as if the evil was in ourselves? Suppose 
the offender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense 
of personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably 
stronger and more acute? However much we might feel ourselves 
called upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was 
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not evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of 
an injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and cor- 
rupted the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with 
humiliation how little we have had of this living consciousness of 
other men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But... 
we know that we should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy—those in whom we can trace most of it. And we 
have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the truest 
and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient impulses. 
Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot you, at a 
great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered into that 
poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward realisation of 
it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because it was 
utterly and entirely unlike? And yet this could not have been, 
unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with the man 
whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, whose 
apirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexistence of 
His sympathy and of His antipathy perplex you? Oh! Ask your- 
selves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear to be 
weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must not 
dwell together in their highest degrees, in their fullest power, in any 
one of whom you could say, “He is perfect; he is the standard of 
excellence; in him there is the full image of God.” Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character ; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, that 
you have made it less like the Being who would raise you towards 
Himself. . . . No other words but the Apostle’s words, “He was 
made sin,’ could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, the 
anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have os think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be im- 
possible in any one who did know it. The awful isolation of the 
words “Ye shall leave me alone,” united with the craving for 
human affection, ‘“‘ With desire I have desired to eat the passover 
with you ”—the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, 
‘““If it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” with the submission 
of the words, ‘‘ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt; ” above all, the ex- 
isting for a moment even of that one infinite comfort—“ Yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me,” when the cry was heard, 
‘*My God! My God! why hast Thon forsaken me? ”—these re- 
velations tell us a little of what it was to be made Sin: if we get 
the least glimpse into them, we shall not desire that the Apostle 
could have spoken less boldly if he was to speak the truth.’ 


In language less philosophical, and wandering much 
further beyond the recorded facts of Scripture, but so power- 
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fully expressed as to give a more distinct and lively impression 
of the idea intended to be conveyed, the same truth is given by 
Cardinal Newman, in a description of the Agony of Gethse- 
mane :— 


‘There, in that most awful bour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 
. opening His arms, baring His breast, sinless as He was, to the 
assault of His foe,—of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and 
whose embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and 
still, while the vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe 
steeped in all that is heinous and loathfal in human crime, which 
clung elose round His heart, and filled His conscience, and forced 
its way into every sense and pore of His mind, and spread over 
Him like a moral leprosy, till He almost felt Himself that which 
He never could be, and which His foe would fain have made Him 
be... . His ears they ring with sounds of revelry and of strife; 
and His breast is frozen with avarice, and cruelty, and unbelief ; 
and His very memory is laden with every sin which has been 
committed since the Fall, in all regions of the earth—with 
the pride of the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and 
the obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the un- 
thankfulness and scorn of Israel. O who does not know the 
misery of a haunting thought, which comes again and again, in spite 
of rejection, to annoy if it cannot seduce? or of some odious and 
sickening imagination, in no sense one’s own, but forced upon the 
mind from without ? or of evil knowledge, gained with or without 
- @ man’s fault, but which he would give a great price to be rid of 
for ever? And these gather round Thee, Blessed Lord, in millions 
now; they come in troops, more numerous than the locust or the 
palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, and frogs that were 
sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the dead, and of the 
unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own people and of 
strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there. . . . It is the 
long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it :— 
hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, 
opportunities lost ; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the 
penitent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing ; the sophistry 
of misbelief, the wilfalness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the 
canker of remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the 
pining of disappointment, the sickness of despair ;—such cruel, such 
pitiable spectacles, such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, madden- 
ing scenes ; nay, the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed 
cheeks, the dark brow of the willing victim of rebellion, they are 
all before Him now—they are upon Him, and in Him. They are 
with Him instead of that ineffable peace which has inhabited His 
soul since the moment of His conception. Tbey are upon Him, 
they are all but His own. 
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CHAP. VI, 11—14. 


Tae Argival or Tirus, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
INTERCOURSE WITH HEATHEN, Chap. VI. 14—VII. 1. 


NTS ordpa nav avéwyey mpods tpas, KopivOu1, 7 


11Qur mouth is open unto you, Corinthians, our heart is enlarged : 


11 In the previous verses, the 
long train of digressions which 
had broken in upon the Apostle’s 
argument in ii. 16, had been 
gradually drawing to a conclu- 
sion. The reconciliation with 
God (v. 19-21) awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him; and the description 
of his own sufferings (vi. 4-10) 
prepares the way for throwing 
himself upon their sympathy. 
Here, accordingly, the under- 
current of deep affection which 
had been from time to time ap- 
pearing above the surface in ili. 
2, 3, iv. 12-15, v. 13, now bursts 
into sight, following almost in 
the same words as the similar 
passage in 1 Cor. iv. 14-16, on 
the account of his _ victory 
through sufferings. (Compare 
especially, ‘ I speak to you as to 
children,’ in verse 13, with 1 
Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, which had 
hitherto hung between the Apo- 
stle and his readers, is suddenl 
rolled away ; we see them stand- 
ing face to face; his utterance, 
so long choked by the counter- 
currents of contending emotions, 
is now, for the first time, clear 
and distinct (‘our mouth is 
opened ’), and for the only time 
in the two Epistles he calls them 
by their name (‘ Corinthians ’). 
With the loosing of his tongue 
his heart opens also, that heart 
which was ‘the heart of the 
world,’ opens to receive in its 


large capacities his thousand 
friends (‘our heart isenlarged’) : 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearning: 

t 


‘of soul between them mig 


exist, was not on his part, but on 
theirs (‘ ye are not straitened in 
us’); the only reward which he 
claimed for his paternal tender- 
ness was & greater openness from 
them, his spiritual ehildeen (‘ for 
a recompense, I speak as unto 
children, be ye also enlarged’). 
dvéwye expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and 
is thus distinct from #voigapev ro 
arépa tpov, ‘ we spoke to you;’ 
whereas erAdruvra: expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, ‘ Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.’ 
(Comp. Matt. xii. 34: ,, enlee 
‘out of the abundance of the 
of the heart the mouth ™=™%:’ 
speaketh;’ and Romans x. 10, 
‘with the heart man believeth, 
with the mouth confession is 
made.’) 

The phrase ‘to open the 
mouth ’ is in itself an ordinary 
expression for ‘to speak’ (as in 
Matt. v. 2; Acts viii. 32, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
itis used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which would 
not otherwise belong to it. Com- 
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St e a » 4 - 12,2 a 6 3 e a 
Kapoia npwv terhatuvTa’ “ou orevoxwpeole ev nyt, 


orevoyapeicbe Sé dv trois omrdyyvois var: 


Werny de 


avrny dvrusobiay (as téxvors héyw) trarivOnTe Kal 


Upeis. 


14 A , @ >: 4 4 bs’ 
pn yweobe érepolvyourres amiotou: Tis yap 


13 ve are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your own inward 
affections : “now for a recompence in the same, (I say it as to children,) 


be ye also enlarged. 


4Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 


pare Eph. vi. 19: ta poe S067 
Aéyos, &y dvoiga rod orépards pov, 
év rappncig. yvwpioas To pvorrypiov 
Tov evayyeXiov. 

In like manner the use of the 
‘Enlarge. 4 OXPFession % xapdia 7re- 
mestot = wAdruvra: was probably 
the heart’ suggested by its fre- 
quent occurrence in the O. T. 
(LXX.) for ‘joy,’—as in Ps. 
exix. 82; joy being in this case 
the occasion out of which the 
enlargement of heart proceeded. 
So in the Arabian Nights, ‘my 
heart is dilated,’ is the constant 
expression for sensations of joy. 
But its actual meaning here is 
shown by the succeeding expres- 
sions (crevoxwpeiofe in 12, and 
xwpyoare in vii. 2) to be not 
simply joy, but wideness of sym- 
pathy and intelligence, as opposed 
to narrowmindedneas both moral 
and intellectual: in which sense 
the corresponding Hebrew phrase 
is used of Solomon, | Kings, iv. 
29, who had ‘largeness (3) of 
heart like the sand that is on the 
sea-shore.’ 

Kopiv6ur. This address by 
name is used besides only in Gal. 
iii. 1, & dvdyroe ToAdrat, and in 
Phil. iv. 15, Aurmjoror. 

12 owAd This passage 
is remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta- 
phor of the ‘heart’ and ‘the 


bowels,’ of which the latter has, 


in modern languages, been en- 


tirely superseded by the former. 
Comp. a like use of odd 
and xéap in Ausch. Agam. 996, 
999. omddyxva expresses physi- 
cally the whole interior structure 
of man, including specially the 
heart and liver as opposed to 
what are now technically called 
the bowels (érepa). See Asch. 
Agam. 1221, where the two are 
distinguished, In classical Greek 
the word is used for the feelings 
generally ; and in Hebrew, from 
the root ‘vacham,’ ‘to foster 
tenderly,’ is used for ‘tender 
pity.’ Hence its use in St. Paul: 
compare vil. 15; Phil. i. 8; 
Philem. 7, 12, 20. 

THY airhv dvryucbiav=rd aro, 
6 éory dvryucbia, wiarivOyre, 
‘open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which’ 
love is my reward.’ 

14 We now arrive at a re- 
markable dislocation of pisiccation 
the argument. On the of the ar- 
onehand, the passionate &"™°"* 
appeal, begun in vi. 11, 12, 13, is 
continued, without even the ap- 
pearance of an interruption, in 
vii. 2, where the words xwpyoare 
ypas (‘ make room for us’) are 
evidently the prolongation of the 
metaphor expressed in vi. 12, 13, 
by orevoywpeiobe and wrAarivOrre. 
On the other band, the interven- 
ing passage vi, 14-vii. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself, has 
no connexion with the immediate 


G@ 
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‘ , \ id aa 9 , ~ 8 5) 
peToyy Sixatvoovry Kai dvopia, "7 Tis Kowwvia dwti wpos 
oxdtos; ris dé cupgornors *xpiorod mpds Bediad, 7H Tis 


® als 8é, 


>» Xpiorg. 


fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? or what communion 
hath light with darkness? ‘and what concord hath Christ with Belial } - 


context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle’s deal- 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—-vii. 1, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the 
context is the more remarkable, 
even in so abrupt an Epistle as 
this, because the subject here 
treated is altogether out of har- 
mony with the Apostle’s present 
line of argument. It is a severe 
warning suddenly introduced 
into a strain of affectionate en- 
treaty, a strong injunction to 
separation in the midst of exhor- 
tation to union, even with the 
offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 

‘denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpola- 
tion, two hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 
sensuality is the sin alluded to in 
vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed 
by the use of the word dxcoovvy 
both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, py els Kevov THV xapww Sé- 
fac0a. If this be so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi- 
tion of a resumption of an inter- 
rupted argument (as, ina less 
striking manner, in the digression 


iv, 2-6), or by the conjecture of 


an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14-vii. 1, intervening 
between vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 3-10, dddvres, 
ovviorarres, &c., being continua- 
tions of émcreXodvres in vii. 1. 
(2) That the continuous flow 
of the first part of the Epistle 
comes to an end at vi. 13, the 
impassioned appeal to the Co- 
rinthians immediately following 
on the account of his own suffer- 
ings ; that then (for some reason 
unknown to us) he was inter- 
rupted in the course of his his- 
tory, and resumed it in vii. 2 
with ywpycare yas (‘ receive 
us’), so as to carry on both the 
thought with which he had last 
been occupied, and also the ge- 
neral subject left in ii. 16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vii. 2-16 and the pre- 
vious chapters are: (a) The repe- 
titions, in some cases almost ver- 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 
in the earlier part, which would 
be more natural if an interval or 
interruption of some kind had 
intervened, ©.g. xwpycare 7Mas, 
vii. 2, compared with zAarvvvyre, 
vi. 13; odepiay éoyynKey dvecw in 
vii. 5, with ov« éoxynxa dvecw in 
ii. 13. (6) The change from the 
plural to the singular first per- 
son, which begins in vii. 3, and 
continues (intermixed with the 
other) through the remainder of 
the Epistle. (c) The expression 
apoeipyxe. in vil. 3, which is more 
natural if referring to what 
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or what part hath he that believeth with an unbeliever? ‘and what 


might be viewed as a distinct 
portion of the Epistle.—N.B. In 
this case, the insertion of the 
paragraph vi. 14-vii. 1, might 
be explained in two ways. It 
might be a reflection in the in- 
terval between the two parte of 
the Epistle, venting itself on the 
moment in this short warning; or 
the passage really belongs to 
the First Epistle, with which its 
whole tone is in far closer accord- 
ance than with this. The allusion 
in 1 Cor. v. 9, éypaya tpiv ev rij 
€rurroAp, would become more in- 
telligible, if it could be supposed 
to refer to some such direct 
warning as is contained in this 
passage, rather than to the ve 
general address in 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 
A similar conjecture is suggested 
by Ewald. 

14-16 érepofvyeiy is formed 
‘Unequally apparently from érepd- 
yoked.” " = {vyos in Lev. xiv. 19 
(LXX.)=‘an animal of different 
breed.’ 

Hence the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
‘to be unevenly yoked, one bear- 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,’ but) ‘to be joined 
with a wrong yokefellow,’ as 
épotuyeiv is ‘to be joined with a 
right yokefellow.’ 

In the five contrasts which 
‘Righteous. follow, there is a con- 
pier fone tinual transition from 

the abstract to the 
concrete. ‘ Righteousness’ and 
‘lawlessness’ (dcasootvn and 
dvopia) are opposed, as the two 
moral aspects of Christianity and 
heathenism generally. Goap. 
Rom. vi. 19 (with a special re- 


ference, as in this place, to sins. 
of sensuality). ‘Light’ « right ana 
and ‘darkness’ (dis ‘Fkness.’ 
and oxéros) point still more di- 
rectly to the deeds of shame 
which shan the light, as in Rom. 
xiii. 12, 13, and more especially 
in Eph. v. 7-13. In the anti- 
theses between ‘ Christ and Be- 
lial,’ he passes from abstractions 
to persons. The word is variously 
written ‘ Belial’ (u53) regia 
= worthless, which is in 

no uncial MS., or ‘ Beliar’ (which 
isin B. C. J., according to the 
Syriac corruption, as ‘Sychar’ 
for ‘Sychem,’ in John iv. 5), or 
Beliam and Belian (D. E. K.), 
or Beliab (F. G.). It is here 
employed (like Beelzebub in 
Matt. xii. 24) merely as a syno- 
nyme for Satan. It corresponds 
in Hebrew to the same notion of 
wickedness as is expressed in 
Greek by zovnpes, in Latin by 
nequam, in Old English by 
naughty, and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
‘evil,’ or the ‘evil spirit,’ the 
‘ Little Master’ in Sintram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con- 
trasted with Satan in the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at- 
tributes ascribed to ‘ Belial’ by 
Milton (‘ Par. Lost,’ Bk. 11.), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 13; 
1 Sam. ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 
Belial in the O. Test. is in Pro- 
verbs vi. 12-15: ‘A naughty 
person (‘‘ Adam-Belial”), 


a@a2 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 17—VII. 1. 


Geov pera ciddhav; “pets yap vads Oeod *éopey Lavros, 
xaBas elev 6 Beds ort Gounow & avrois Kai eurepe- 


® éneis. 


» dere. 


hath the temple of God with idols? for we are the temple of 
the living God, as God said that ‘I will dwell in them, and walk in them, 





wicked man, walketh with a fro- 
ward mouth,’ &. It never oc- 
curs 8&8 & proper name in the 
LXX., but is found once in 
Theodotion’s Version (Jud. xix. 
22), and frequently in the Apo- 

Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. (See Fabricius, Co- 
dex Pseudepigr. N. T. i. 587, 
619.) 

The contrast of ‘ heathen’ and 
‘Betever ° Christian,’ inthe words 
and anbe- § sxgrrds ANd amiwrros (Com- 
Never’ pare 1 Cor. xiv. 22), 
brings the opposition more 
closely home; and in the anti- 
thesis of ‘ God’s temple’ and ‘ an 
idol,’ he gives the ground for this 
contrast, the society of believers 
being regarded as ‘the temple’ 
(according to 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 
19), and the ‘idol’ being sug- 
gested by the natural association 
of the sins of sensuality with the 
idolatrous rites. 

Of the five words used to ex- 
press the idea of union, peroy?, 
Kowuvia, CuppwrnoLs, pepis, oVvy- 
xarabeocs, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo- 
logy ; ocuppwrvnors, ‘harmony of 
voice,’ is appropriate to persons, 
ovyxardfecrs, ‘unity of composi- 
tion,’ to buildings. The multi- 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek 
than we should expect from the 
Apostle’s usual language. The 
use of 8€ after the first question 
is also thoroughly classical. 

16 vaos Oeov. He insists on 


this the more, because the 
thought of the Christian com- 
munity as God's temple is es- 
pecially opposed to its desecra- 
tion by impurity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 
19. The epithet ‘living’ (fér- 
ros) is added, to express the liv- 
ing reality of God as opposed to 
the dead images (comp. 2 Thess. 
i. 9), and the living, as opposed 
to the dead stones of the temple 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 
15). For the transposition of 
are see note on 1 Cor. viii. 

16 ipets éoré, Rec. Text, with 
C.D. E. F.G. K. speis eoper, 
Lachmann, with B. D'. J. The 
confusion is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which fol- 
lows is from Lev. xxvi. Threefold 
11, 12: xat Ojyow ry qotation. 
oKyvyy pou év tytv Kai ov Bdedv- 
feras 4 Yu) pov tpas Kat ép- 
wepimarnow é€y wtpiv. Kai 
éxgopat trav Beds nai tpeis 
éxceoOGé pot Aads. The verbal 
likeness is very great, especially 
in the word ¢ureprarnow, not 
elsewhere occurring in the New 
Testament. Oyo ryv oxy pov 
is changed to ¢évounou, probably 
with the view of avoiding the 
collision of metaphors, which 
would else result between the 
Tabernacle and Temple ; and the 
second person is changed to the 
third, perhaps from a reminis- 
cence of the parallel passage in 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 26: éora: 7 xara- 


TKyVvwols pou €v avTots, Kai éEvopat 
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matnow, Kat éxouat a’tav beds, kat abrot éxovral * pov 
dads. 1786 “edA\Oare &x péorov abrav Kai adopicOrre, 
Adyes KUpwos, Kal axaldprov wy amrecOe> Kayo eic- 
Seopa: tyas, @xai eoopas vw els warépa, Kal vpeis 
€xec OE pou eis viovs Kat Ovyardépas, \éyer xvpwos tavto- 
KpaTwp. i, vil. }ravras oby Exovres Tas énayyeXias, dyaTn- 
* pol, » ddr bere, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. '” Wherefore come 
out from the midst of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing: 7°and I will receive you, and will be a Father 


unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.’ vm. 


avrois @eds xal avrot pot. évovras 
dads. 

The next quotation is from 
Isa. lii. 11, 12, referring to the 
return from Babylon: érdéerrre, 
dmdoryre, AOare exeifey xai d- 
xabdprov py dnote, Adere éx 
pécou aris, dopicOyre of épov- 
Tes Ta oxedy Kupiov, Gre ov pera 
rapayys eeAevoearbe, od? puy] 7o- 
peiocabe* sporopeioerar yap mpd- 
repos ipiav Kips xa 6 érurvvaywv 
ipas Oeds ’IopanA. The first part 
contains no farther change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
a general reference tothe heathen, 
the words dxa@dprov py dynobe 
being exactly the same in both. 
In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un- 


suitable to the present applica- | 


tion, is exchanged for the gene- 
ral phrase xéyo eiodéfopce tyas, 

in from a corresponding pas- 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 34), xai elo- 
Scfoyas Upas. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii. 14: é€yo évopar aire 
els warépa Kai airos everas por cis 
vidv. Here again there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 


1 Having therefore these promises, beloved, Jet us 


The introduction of épas 
(‘ daughters,’ from Isaiah xliii. 
6) shows how strongly present to 
the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in- 
dividual of the society. Compare 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (‘your sons and 
your daughters, your servante and 
hand-maidens ’). 

In each case the distinct quo- 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, xabis 
clrev 5 Geds refers to dyw xipws 
5 Oeds tpav, in Lev. xxvi. 1. In 
the second, Ayer. xiptos refers to 
the same words in Isa. lii. 8, 4, 5. 
In the third, A€yer xiptos mayro- 
Kpatrwp refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8, which is the 
more evident, as ravroxpdrwp, ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. T, | 


VII. x From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word 
Gyamnrot, ‘beloved,’ seems to 
be introduced with this inten- 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this epistle, except in a some- 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare ita like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

ras érayye\las, the promises 
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Toi, KaDapiowpev éavTovs amd TavTds pokvopov capKos 

Kal TVEVLATOS, EmtTehourTes ayirwouvyny ev PoBw Geod. 
*Xwpyoare jpas' ovddva pducyoaper, ovdéva édfei- 

paper, ovdéva éemeovextrycapev. *"apds Kataxpisw ov 


® OU xpds xardupiow Ady. 


cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness 


in the fear of God. 


?Make room for us: we wronged no one, we corrupted no one, we 


defrauded no one. 


contained in the foregoing quo- 
tations. 

xaBapicwpev, as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

mavros poAvopov, ‘not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all;’ not ceremonial and out- 
ward only, but inward and spt- 
ritual pollution also. Compare 
1 Pet. it. 21, on baptism. 

émtreAovvres, ‘ by completing.’ 

dywouvnv. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of ‘purification’ and 
‘pollution.’ But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, 80 also does 
‘holiness,’ Although the ad- 
jective dys has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form of dyacpds, a8 in Rom. 
vi. 19,22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7; 
1 Tim. 01.15; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. i. 13, or dywovvy as 
here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 
 €v GoBw Geos. ‘In the atmo- 
sphere of awe and fear.’ Com- 
pare the same connexion of ideas 
in 1 Pet. iii. 15, ‘sanctify (dyd- 
ate) the Lord God in yonr 
hearts with gentleness 


and fear’ ($éfov). 
z See note on vi. 14. The 


SI say not this to condemn you: for I have said 


argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 

xwpyoare, ‘make room for us,’ 
=AarivOnre in vi. 13. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 


xwpety 

ovdeva oucnrapev . Ov- 
éva  érAeovexrncapev. These 
words relate probably to the 


charges brought against bim, 
which, if true, would have de- 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 
some precise time in the past. 
The first is general; the two 
next, particular. ‘xAcovexryca- 
pev alludes to the charge noticed 
in xii. 16, that he extorted 
money from them. Compare also 
ii. 17 (xarndevovres). What can 
be intended by ¢p@epaper, it 18 
difficult to say. But compared 
with ra xpurrt& ris aloxuvys, in 
iv. 2, and dxa@apofas in 1 Thess. 
iv. 7, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 
to himself, or as practised by his 
opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must be simply ‘ 1n- 
jared,’ or ‘ruined,’ as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 17, and with trAcoverrjoraper, 
‘ defrauded,’ is an explanation of 
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Adyw* date 8.9% yap ott é&y Tais Kapdiats Huov cote eis 
To ovvatofavew Kat “ouv(nv. ‘*rod\d\n pot mwappynoia 
MpOS UBLAS, TOAAH jot KavyNOLS UiIré_p VLaV’ Tremypapat 
| Twapaxdnoe, vrepTepiocevopas TH Xape eri macy TH 
Oripe nuav. Kat yap édOdvrav nuov eis Maxedoviay 


® culiy. 


before that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. ‘Great is my 
plainness of speech toward you, great is my boasting of you : I am filled 


with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our trouble, 


For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33. 

‘It is not to condemn yor that 
I speak.’ This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

mpocipnxa yap, ‘You cannot 
doubt my love ; for I have before 
said in this Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,’ referring to 
ni. 2, v. 12, vi. 13. 

els 7O ovvarobavely Kat cuvliv. 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, 6, 
vi. 12. 

Possibly there may be an al- 
lusion to some proverbial expres- 
sion as in Horace: ‘ Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens,’ and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in- 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Mescenas), to offer to kill them- 
selves on the death of their 
friends. Compare Athensus (in 
Wetatein): rovrovs 8’ of Bacurels 
éxovet ovfavrag xal ovvarobyy- 
oKOovTas. 

4 Here, for the first time in 
this Epistle, the plural first per- 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two are 

intermixed. See note on vi. 14. 


4, 5, 6, vi. 1. 


*For when we 


He now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 
ii, 14, vi. 11, 13; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 

moAAy tappynoia, ‘ freedom,’ or 
‘ openness ’ of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 
iii. l-iv. 6, and again vi. 11, 12. 

wodAn Kavyxngis, ‘ boasting of 
her Sood poaduice asin i. 14, 
ii. 2. 


mwerAnpwpar . . dreprepw- 
gevouat, Both words are charac- 


teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this agen : 
‘I am filled to the brim, I over- 


flow.’ 


mapdxAnois in all its senses of 
‘consolation’ (which is espe- 
cially meant here) and ‘ exhorta- 
tion,’ is also eminently charac- 
teristic of this Epistle. See 1. 
xape. For the 
‘joy,’ see li, 2-14, 

The article before zapaxAnce 
and xapg shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival 
of Titus. 

dm racy ty OAbpe, ‘on the top 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,’ seeii, 12. This sums 
up the whole feeling of iv. 7-12, 
vi. 2-10. 


5 xal ydp, i.e. the reason both 
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ovdepiay ey dverw 7 capt nav, adN ey mayvTt 
Phipoperoe re payor, érw @ poor. SGN’ 6 Tapa- 
Kahov TOUS Tamewous rapendhere meas o Jeds & ™ 
tapovaig. Tirov- “ou povov S€ & tH tTapovaig avrov, 
G\Aa Kat & 70 Tapakdyjoes 7 TrapexhyOy ep Uw, dvay- 
yedrwv 7 pw THY Dp éxurofnow, Tov tpav ddupydr, Tov 
vay (prov vrép éuov, @ote pe paddov yapyvar. Fore 
® teyyter bveow; Lachm. Ed. 1. kxeow foyer, 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 6—10. 


were come into Maeedonia our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side: without, fightings; within, fears. °Never- 
theless He, who comforteth those that are cast down, even God, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus: ’and not by his coming only, 
but also by the comfort wherewith he was comforted concerning you, 
when he told us your longing, your mourning, your zeal towards me, s0 





that I rather rejoiced. 


for the mention of ‘his afflic- 
tion ’ and ‘ consolation.’ 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in 11.18. There he bad 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

7 odp§ merely expresses ‘my 
weak mortal nature.’ 

For a dveowy, see ii. 13. 

eoXeV, | Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K; écxnxev, Rec. Text with 
C.D. E. J. 

eEwhev payer, The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
a 1 ea ae 1 Cor. xv. 

2 


érwhev p68. Probably anxie- 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see ii. 12. For the union of the 
two, and the gloomy feeling pro- 
duced, seei. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6 Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyfal event, which 
is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 


®For though I made you sorry with the letter, I 


short of the goodness of God 
Himself, 

5 wapaxad\oy ‘To's rarrewous. 
‘He that comforts the 
downcast.’ rtareves, in 
the N. T., has never the mean- 
ing of ‘ humble,’ except in me- 
taphors. 

év 79 wapovoig Tirov, ‘ by the 
coming and presence of Titus ;’ 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
ie 

TH wapaxAyjoe, ‘ the comfort 
which” he received from you was 
@ comfort to me.’ 

émindbnow, ‘ longing for me.’ 

dduppoy, ‘ wailing that you had 

offended me.’ 

&jAoy, ‘ zeal, to do my will.’ 

padAd\ov yapyva, ‘more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.’ 
See verse 13. 

8 dAvmrnoa, see note on ii. 4. 

: r4 TT) émaroAp, i.e. 1 Cor. v. 

Lachmann, in his second edi- 
tion, has adopted the , reading of 
the Rec. Text, ei xai (not ef Se 
rai), and dp after Birérw. But, 
whereas the Rec. Text joins «i 


Tawetvos. 








. 
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et xat éhvanoa tpas ev TH émoroA7, “ov perapedopat. 
et "kai pereueddpuny, Brérw [yap] Ort y EmeaToAn éxeivyn 
ei‘ Kal mpos @pay vince vas, °vov yaipw, oby ott 
€humyiOnre, add’ Gre ehumynOnre eis petdvoray: éduTrHOyte 
. t Oedv, va & pndert (npwbyre €€ nuav. 9 ya 
yap xara, Dedy, wa & pndert (yp ni n yap 
Kata Oedov hvawn perdvoy eis owrnpiay aperapedntov 
® ob perauéAopai, el xat uecaiinbaas: Badr yap... cAdunoey Spas. 
» Lachm. Ed. 1. ef 82 xa) perep. BAGte 8r:, 


do not regret. Although I did regret, for I perceive that the same 
Epistle made you sorry though but for a season, yet now I rejoice, not 
that ye were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry to repentance : for 
ye were made sorry towards God, that ye might receive damage by us in 


nothing. 


Kal perepedopyv with ob perapé- 
Aopat, with a full stop at dAvrynoe 
ipas, Lachmann has a fall stop 
at perapdAona. and a comma at 
tpas, whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Rec. Text 
at perapéXopas, and of Lachmann 
at ipas. This last is almost re- 
quired by the expression, «i xai 
mpos adpav éAuvrnow: ‘Even 
though I did grieve you in my 
Epistle, Ido not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.’ In this 
manner, el xa‘ preserves the same 


sense throughout, whick else it 


would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and ydp is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn. 
He had possibly meant to say 
Brérw yap Srey erurroAn éxeivy 
.... Avanow eis peravouy: and 
then changed this construction 
into the present viv xaipw, equi- 
valent in sense, though different 
in words. And it is this confu- 
sion which has led to the variety 
of reading. : 

9 viv xaipw, ‘now that Titus 
is come, and that I know the 


10 For sorrow towards God worketh repentance to salvation not 


whole state of affairs, I not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,’ &c. 

els perdvouy. This passage 
shows how inadequate 
is our word ‘repen- 
tance.’ ‘Ye were grieved so as 
to change your mind.’ ‘Your 
repentance amounted to a revo- 
lution of mind.’ 

xara Gedv, ‘in regard to God.’ 
See xi. 17; Rom. viii. 27. It 
was & sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. li. 
4, ‘against Thee only have I 
sinned.’ Bengel—‘ Animi De- 
um spectantis et sequentis.’ 

iva, dy pyndevri.. . ‘the effect of 
your sorrow has been that you 
received no loss from my seve- 
rity: ’—‘My severity was at- 
tended under God’s guidance 
with bappier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.’ 

IO dperapéAnrov, either: (1) 
with cwrnpiay, ‘salvation which 
cannot be regretted,’ as in Rom. 
x1. 29; or (2) with perdvowy, 
by a play on the word. * In 
the word duerayéAnroy he refers 
back to perapéAopas in 8. 

# TOU Kéopou Avwn. The oppo- 


perarota. 
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. épyaterat, 7 n be TOU ) KOO POU hurry Odvarov Karepyaferat. 
1 idov yap aro ToUTO TO Kata Oeov AvinOavar® awéonv 
Kareipydcaro Aid Uw otrovdny? adda. dirohoyiay, ada 
dyavaxTnow, ddda poor, GANA. émundOnow, adhe tirov, 
dda éxdixnow. & mwavtt cwerrioare éautovs ayvous 
elvat [ev] 1@ apdypan. “dpa el Kat éyparpa viv, ov 
“exe TOU dducioavros " ob0e evexey Tob ade Iévros, 
GAN’ evexey TOV havepwOnvar Thy crovdny ‘Yay THY Umép 


* xarepyd(era:. » AvwnOHva duas. °* Om, dv, 4 efvexey in the three places. 
* Lachm. Ed. 1. adds éan’. t cwovdhy juay . . . bucyr. 


to be regretted, but the sorrow of the world worketh death. "For 
behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed towards God, how much 
earnestness it wrought in you ! yea clearing of yourselves, yea indigna- 
tion, yea fear, yea longing, yea seal, yea revenge! In everything ye 
commended yourselves to be pure in the matter. '* Wherefore, though 
I wrote unto you, I did it not for his sake that had done wrong nor for 
his that auffered wrong, but that your earnestness for us might be made 


site of 4 xara Oedv Avwn. ‘ The 
grief which only regards tbe 
world.’ 

@dvarov, Death, in the highest 
sense, a8 # opposed to cwrnpiar, as 
in Rom 

11 He proceeds to point out 
in all its details the guod effeots 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

idov, ‘for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.’ 

owovoyv, ‘earnestness,’ or 
‘seriousness, is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 
feelings 

drooyla, 
their sin. 

ayavaxTnors, 
against it,’ 

sor, ‘fear of Paul’s arrival.’ 

ériroOnow, ‘ longing for it.’ 

Gov, ‘zeal against the of- 
fender.’ 

exdtenory, 
sin.’ 

év Tp mpaypart, Sin the affair 
-of the incestuous person.’ For 


‘self-defence’ for 


‘ self-accusation 


‘punishment of his 


this mode of referring to a pain- 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iv. 
6 


év in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12 «i xat éypayfa, ‘ even though 
I pr write to you severely.’ 

D dducjoarros, ‘the incestu- 
‘cs ‘person.’ 

rou adumbévros, ‘the father of 
the offender, whose wife he had 
taken.’ See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 
not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob- 
ject ; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. Comp. 
ji, 4, and note on 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

Rec. Text, with B. (e sil.), 
Hpiav v. on. Shiv. G. Hpiaw +. tx. 
npov. D!, BF. tpov vr. tr. & 
Lachmann, with C. D>. EH. I. XK. 
tpioy rHv tmep judy. 

In such ‘a confusion of read- 
ings (occasioned by the like pro- 
nunciation of + & 7, and extend- 


/ 
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e co “ e «a >’ #4 A 0 A 18 Q A 

NUGY pos Upas evariov Tov Beov. 8a rovTo wapa- 
xexhypeda: ert *S€ tH mwapaxryoe “pyar mepircore- 
pws? paddov dydpnpey ert tH yapa Titov, ore dvare- 
TavTat TO WvEevya avTov amd Tavrwv. Kuav, “dre et Tt 
QUT@ UiTép UaV KExavynal, OV KaTyoxUVOnY, GN’ ds 
mavra ev adndeig. eharyoape tpiv, ovtws Kal 7 Kavynots 
“vpov y emt Titov ddyBe éyeriOn, nai ra. omhayyva 
aurov meptocorépas eis Yas EoTiy avapiuvnoKopevou 
THY TAaVTOY UGY UraKoyy, ws, peta PdBov Kal Tpdpov 


éd€facbe airdv. “yaipw, “srt &v wavri Oappe év dpiv. 


* Om. 84. © Add 84. 4 tude % ext T. Lachm. Ed. 1. Sudp én} T. 


° Add ody, 


> Sudy. 


manifest unto you in the sight of God. ‘Therefore we have been com- 
forted : but in our comfort the more abundantly joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit has been refreshed by you all, ‘for if I have 
boasted any thing te him of you, I was not ashamed, but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even se your boasting which I made before Titus 
became truth, “and his inward affection i mere abundant toward you 
whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and 





trembling ye received him. 
you. 


ing as far as verse 14), the sense 
is the only guide. On the one 
hand, the ‘ manifestation of your 
zeal for us’ agrees better with 
the general context and with the 
previous use of ovovd; in speak- 
ing of the Corinthians, in verse 
11. On the other hand, ‘the 
manifestation of our zeal for you’ 
is simpler, is borne out by the 
parallel of ii. 4, and suits pos 
Spas, which, though tautological 
if we adopt this reading, is unin- 
telligible with the other. éw- 
mov tov Oeov, ‘in the sight of 
God,’ also agrees better with a 

rotestation of the Apostle’s zeal 
to them, than with an allusion 
to theirs for him. Compare v. 
11. 

13, 14 Additional force is given 
to the argument by Lachmann’s 
reading (B. C. D. G.) of dé and 
jpaov ; ‘for this that I have men- 


1°T rejoice that in everything I am bold in 


tioned, namely, the effects of my 
Epistle, I have been comforted. 
But with this comfort before me, I 
was still more rejoiced by the joy 
of Titus.’ It is a stronger ex- 
pression of what he had already 
said in 6 and 7, and is the same 
protestation of the truth of his 
teaching, as in i. 8-21, ii. 17, iv. 
2, in Jittle things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, ‘we have been 
comforted ; he has been refreshed ; 
T have boasted.’ 

amo ravrwv, ‘ refreshed by your 
presence.’ 

15 avapupvyoKopévov, * recall- 
ing to himself.’ 

16 Oappa ev tpiv. Not ‘I 
have confidence in you’ (which 
would be wérofa), but ‘I am 
bold through your encourage. 
ment.’ 
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PapaPHrase OF CuHap. VI. 11—VIL. 16. 


And now the full current of my words finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there be any 
narrowness, it isin your affections, not in mine. [Here begins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.| Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
which compromise the difference between righteousness and law- 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God's temple and false idols. You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a living God, of 
that God who in the Law, the Histury, and the Prophets of 
the old dispensation, declared that He would dwell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them ail. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but moral, 
in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but moral. 
[Here the main argument is resumed.| Make room for me 
in your hearts ; I have made room for you in mine. When I 
was with you, I did no wrong or injustice to any one; and I 
say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you. I have 
‘again and again said that you are in my heart for life and 
death. I haveno restraint with you; Iam proud of your ez- 
cellence ; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 
joy which after all my trouble awaited me from you in Mace- 
donia. There, after all my anxieties, both from without and 
from within, I, at last, met Titus; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe it to Gud the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort which you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted to me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end ; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfare. Look only at the pic- 
ture of your sorrow and its effects, tts deep earnestness, showing 


HIS DELIGHT IN HUMAN INTERCOUSE. 46. 


ttself in your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity 
towards the offender. This fear, more than any actual 
punishment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I 
sought to produce by my Epistle ; and, therefore, I am now 
completely satisfied. And the joy of Titus shows me that I 
had not overstated your excellences to him; that in my com- 
munications with him as well as with you, I had told him the 
truth: and therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. 


Tue Apostte’s Deiat In Human INTERCOURSE. 


THIS passage gives in the most lively form the human personal. 
sympathies of the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the re- 
storation of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
his friend. <A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
may be seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timo- 
theus, with tidings from Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1-8). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from Stoicism and from fanati- 
cism; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
‘To be left at Athens alone,’! and ‘to have no man like- 
minded with him,’? to have ‘only Luke with him,’* to part 
with the Ephesian elders who ‘ would see his face no more,’ ‘ 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which his 
heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appii Forum, ‘whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
teok courage,’ ® indicate the true consolation he derived from 


1 Thess. iii. 1. * Acts xx. 25. 
2 Phil. ii. 20. 5 Ibid. xxviii. 15. 
3 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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the pure spring of the better human affections. His life is 
the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer- 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a per- 
petual protest! against the seclusion from all human society, 
which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of 
virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of this Epistle proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


1 The writers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries have not unnaturally, from 
their point of view, missed the true 
cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the 
absence of Titus, Jerome, charac- 


teristically, supposes that it arose 
from the fact that Titus was his 
interpreter, and that without such 
aid he could not preach, 
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THE COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDZzA. 
Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 15. 


In the close of the First Epistle! the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Juda, 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed ; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the comple- 
tion of the work; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them 
the same duty. | 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—xiii.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points:—1. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, in- 
stead of the mixture of the two which pervades the chapters 
(vii. and x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of. several words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this 
Section, ydpis, edroyla, Stxarocvvn, ardorns. 3. The allu- 
sions to the prevailing topics of the two other portions are 
very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holdmg up to them 
the example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1-15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus 
(viii. 16-23); lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which 
' the collection should be made (ix. 6-15). 


1 See notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4. 
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(1) Tae Examece or THE Macepontan Cuurcaes. 
Chap. VIII. 1—15. 


MACEDONIA included at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopyle. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi., xvii.) he had himself 
travelled, and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian 
kingdom. By ‘ the Churches’ or‘ congregations ’ (rats dead7- 
aiats) of Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, 
of which one was to be found in each of the cities where he 
had preached ; namely, Philippi,’ Thessalonica,? Bercea.* 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
Poverty of xtreme poverty AC) Kata Badous wroyela, Vili. 2 ; 
the Mace- wrap Suvauey, vill. 3). This poverty was probably 
donians, shared by them in common with all other parts of 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patrey and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Cesar. 


‘The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one of 
great desolation and distress. . . . It had suffered severely by being 
the seat of the successive civil wars between Cesar and Pompey, 
between the triumvirs and Bratus and Cassius, and, lastly, between 
Augustus and Antonius. Besides, the country had never recovered 
the long series of miseries which had succeeded and accompanied its 
conquest by the Romans; and between those times and the civil 
contest between Pompey and Cesar, it had been again exposed 
to all the evils of war when Sylla was disputing the possession of it 
with the general of Mithridates. .. . It was from a view of the 
once famous cities of the Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius de- 
rived that lesson of patience with which he attempted to console 
Cicero for the loss of his daughter Tullia. Attolia and Acharnania 
were barren wastes, and the soil was devoted to pasture for the 
rearing of horses. Thebes was hardy better than a village... . 
Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman seldiers. Mace- 
donia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman govern- 
ment had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the weight 
of its taxation. . . . The provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, when 
they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in the reign of 


1 Acts xvi. 12-40. 2 Ibid. xvii. 1-9. 3 Tbid. xvii. 10-15. 
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Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion that they were 
transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the senate to that of 
the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation ].’ ! 


(2) Their extreme generosity. Soin the Church of Thessa- 
lonica? the Apostle’s converts are warned against and their 
indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- gene- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle "7: 
both on his travels through Macedonia,’ and afterwards in his 
imprisonment at Rome.‘ And in this Epistle’ he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present 
argument. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, 
not merely their money, but ‘ themselves’ to his service as 
constant companions; * amongst whom were Sopater, Secun- 
dus, and Aristarchus,’ Epaphroditus, who ‘regarded not his 
life’ in the Apostle’s service,® and perhaps the author of the 
Acts, who remained at Philippi? when the Apostle went for- 
ward, and was now about to rejoin him. And the number of 
these Macedonian converts is the more striking, when compared 
with the few who came from the Churches of Southern Greece, 
none of whom, except Sosthenes,’° appears as a permanent 
companion. 


1 Arnold’s Roman COommon- 6 See viii. 5. 
wealth, vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. 7 Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 
2 Thess. iii. 10, 11. 10. 
S Phil. iv. 15. 8 Phil. ii. 30. 
* Ibid. ii. 25, iv. 16, 18. ® Acts xvi. 10-40, xx, 6, 
5 xi. 9. 10 1 Cor, i. 1 
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vill. 1ITywpifoper Se ipiv, adeddoi, rv ydpw Tov 
Oeod thy SeSoperny ey tais éxxdyncias ths Maxedovias, 
267. &y todd Soxysy Odiipews  wEepiooeia THS Kapas 

1 Now, brethren, we make known to you the grace of God bestowed 
in the churches of Macedonia ; *how that in a great “trial of trouble the 


* Or ‘ proof.’ 


VIII. 1 TvwpiLoper. See note ! 
on 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

dé is merely the opening of a 
new subject, as in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 
viii. 1, xv. 1. 

riv xépw. This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6, 
7,19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, in the peculiar 
sense of a ‘gift’ or ‘contribution.’ 
In almost every other part of the 
New Test. it is used for ‘ favour,’ 
‘goodness, generally speaking, 
of God; and here also the two 
ideas are blended together. 

Compare the use of etAcyia in 
ix. 6. 

Thy BeSopévyy, ‘which has been 
given. 

2 The sense of what follows 
is clear: ‘their poverty made 
their liberality more striking.’ 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: (1) to make 7 : 
wepioceia and 7 wroxeia the no- 
minative case to érepicaevce, ac- 
cording to the regular order ; or | 
rather (2), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex- | 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was con- 
trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 
either dre 4 mwoAAy Sony OAdd. | 
érepiccevcey cis Tv yapay airy, | 
cai. . or év aod. dox. OAdp. H mre | 


xdpes. 





ploc. T. xapas abr. eyévero nal ev 
Ty xara Bab. wrwxeig 1) wepurceia 
Tou wAovrov, K. T. A. 

Soxipp, ‘ trial,’ as in Rom. v. 4: 


| ) Vropovy Soxtpyv Karepydferas. 


OAiwews may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvii. 5; 1 Thess. i. 6, 
ii. 14, or merely to ‘ distress,’ 
such as arose from the discoun- 
tenance of their heathen or Jew- 
ish neighbours, as when joined 
with orevoxwpia and dydyxy, 
vi. 4. 

7 jTepiooceia THS yapas avroy. 
‘Their joy overflowed.’ It ap- 
peared greater by rea- <joy: in 
son of the distress in- liberality. 
the midst of which it flourished, 
and it exceeded that distress, so 
that the distress became insigni- 
ficant in comparison. Itismen- 
tioned from the connexion which 
always exists in the Apostle’s 
mind between cheerfulness and 
liberality. Compare ix. 7, ‘God 
loveth a cheerful (iAapor) giver,’ 
and Rom. xii. 8, ‘he that showeth 
mercy, in cheerfulness’ (iAapo- 


TTX). 

‘The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte- 
nance,’ was better than he who 
gave all with a downcaat counte- 
nance.’ See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
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[ ee x @ Q o a >: A 2 4 
avTav Kat 7 Kata Balous wrwxeia avrav érepiccevoce 
eis *7d mOVTOS THS aTAdTHTOS abTar, Fore Kata SvvVapw 


® roy wAOUTOY. 


abundance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality, >how that to their power (I bear record) and beyond 


The word xapdé is used in con- 
nexion with xapts. 

This sentence would run more 
naturally é« ras xara Bal. wro- 
xelas érepiccevoe Td tAOUTOs. Ita 
present form is perhaps owing 
to the ‘oxymoron,’ by which 
poverty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over- 
flowing into it; as though Chris- 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi- 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 3, 4, ‘she 
hath thrown in more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(€x Tov weprcévovros), she of her 
need (torepyparos).’ 

xara Bdouvs, ‘reaching deep 
down.’ 

awAovros, ‘ wealth,’ here com- 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: ‘ their t 
liberality.’ Here, and in Eph. 
ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19, and 
Col. 11. 2, the best MSS. read ro 
wXovros for 6 zAovros, as in Ro- 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neater for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So 16 dos 
for 6 eos in LXX. (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

drdérys in Eph. vi. 5; Col. i. 
22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Reo. 

Text), xi. 3, is ‘sim- 
' plicity,’ ‘sincerity.’ But 
throughout these two chapters 
it is used for ‘ liberality’ or ‘mu- 
nificence,’ by the same ambiguity 
as is attached to the word ‘ libe- 


awASrns 


rality’ in English. See ix. 11, 
13. daAots may be so used in 
Prov. xi. 25, where the verse 
which is rendered, ‘the liberal 
soul shall be made fat,’ is in the 
LAX. youxy eddoyounévy aca 
dain, which must be ‘every 
liberal soul is blessed,’ or, ‘every 
blessed (i.e. rich) soul is liberal.’ 
It seems to be so used by Jose- 
abe Ant. VII. xiii. 4, where 

vid admires the dzAdrys and 
peyadoyvyia of Araunah. The 
context of Matthew vi. 22 sug- 
gests that éfOarpos ardots in 
that passage may bear this 
oe 

3-5 From dr xara Svvayv to 
Geod in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be: ore xara Siva, xat 
mapa Suv., ov xabdrep nAricapey, 
Tyv xapw [Trav xpypdrwv] ddd’ 
éavrovs aiOaiperos éuxay. The 
verb to which ai@aipera: is at- 
tached, and by which ri xdpw 
is governed, is really éwxar. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (atGai- 
perot), he enlarges upon it by de- 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to insert pera 
wo. mwapaxAr, Sedpevor, which, in 
turn, attaches ri xdpw to itself, 
so as to make it ‘asking for the 
favour’ (ry xdpu, by its double 
sense suiting this construction) ; 
and then he explains it further 
by adding xat ry Kxowwy. 7. d10- 


468 SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 4—9. 
(paprup®) Kat “rapa Sivauw, adfaiperot, *pera moddAjs 
Tapakhyoews Sedpevor Hav THY ydpw Kal THY KoWwwviay 
Ts Suaxovias THs els TOUS ayious,” °Kai od Kalas °HATIica- 
per, add’ Eavrods Owxay aporov T@ Kupiw Kal Huly dia 
Oedyjpatos Oeov, °eis 7d trapaxaréca, jas Titov, wa 
© Sxép. > Add 8étacGa: fuas. 
° Lachm. Ed. 1. 4Amlxauey. 
their power, of their own accord, ‘praying us with much exhortation, for 
the grace and the communion of the ministration to the saints,—*and 
not as we trusted, but themselves they gave first to the Lord and to us 
by the will of God, *insomuch that we exhorted Titus, that as he had 


xovias, namely, ‘the favour of 
sharing in the ministration to 
the saints.’ The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by ov xaws jAricapev. 
défacba: Has, which would clear 
the construction, is a later inser- 
tion. 

avOaipero, which in the N. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is acommon word in later Greek 
(see Wetstein) for éxovres. 

For the connexion of apa- 
xAnots and Sedpevos, see v. 20, 21, 
vi. 1, x. 1, 2. 

THY xdpev, as observed on verse 
1, bas here the double sense of 
‘ gift’ and ‘favour,’ and so also 
xowwviay of ‘communicating ’ 
and ‘ participating.’ 

Seaxovia, except in this Section, 
where xdpis 18 so often 
used instead, is the or- 
dinary word in the N. T. fora 
charitable contribution to the 
wants of others; and hence the 
technical sense of didxovos in 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12; 
-Rom. xvi. 1, and in ecclesiastical 
‘Greek, for the administrators of 
‘such bounty, whether male or 
female. Compare ix. 1,13; Rom. 
xv. 31, with regard to this same 
matter; also Acts vi. 1, x. 29, 
xii. 25. 

rovs dylovs. The Christian 


Staxovia. 


poor in Judwa.. See note on 1 
Cor. xvi. l. 

5 nAmicapev, ‘expected;’ in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 
jAricapev, Rec. Text with C. D. 
K. F. G. J. K.; 7Amixapyev, Lach- 
mann, lst edition, with B. 

éavrovs, ‘themselves as com- 
panions.’ 

mparov TO Kupiy Kat piv. In 
classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by re and xaé. 
Here, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

wu Oerdjnparos Oeod 18 partly 
that their complete surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase ryvy xdpw row 
Geov in verse 1 ; partly that they 
consented to go with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi. 7 ; 
James iv. 15. 

6 rapaxadéoa: is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the 
two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

mpoevypéaro refers to the in- 
terest which Titus had taken in 
this contribution on his first 
mission to Corinth with the First 
Epistle, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 

2. 


1 

Kat tTyv xdpw ravrnv. ‘That 
he may complete this contribu- 
tion, as well as the general good 
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kabas *rpoerjptaro, ovrws Kai émreréoy eis tas Kal 
THY xp tavTnv. ‘ad\N aomwep & Taprti —— 
miote. Kat héoyw Kal yudoe Kat Tao oToVvdH Kat TH 
“€E& vpov & jw aydry, wa Kat & Tavry TH xapuTe 
mepiooe’yte. 8ov Kat émitaynvy A€yw, adda dia THs 
érépwy aoovdns Kai TO THS vpeTépas ayamns yryjcvov 
Soxyalov *(ywaoKere yap THY yapw Tov Kupiov Hav 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. évhptaro . . . et jay ey dpiy. 


begun before, so he would also finish in you the same grace also. 7’ But 
as ye abound in every thing, in faith and word and knowledge and all 
earnestness and love from you to us, that ye may abound in this grace 





also. 


8T say this not by commandment, but through the earnestness of 


others and to prove the gehuineness of your love °(for ye know the grace 


work of zeal and repentance,’ 
described in vii. 13, 14. 

7 The sentence grows out of 
the preceding, iva depending on 
mwopoxoAH, supplied from sapa- 
xadéoat, ‘I have entreated Ti- 
tus; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points.’ 

For ricra, Ady, yvwre, see 
1 Cor. xii. 9. 

For ovrovdp see note on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vil. 12, the readings 
vary between 7pov and tor. 
vpov év nu in C. D. E. F. G. J. 
K. and Rec. Text, and Lachmann; 
npaev é& vutv B., and Lachm. lst 
edit. It wilkthus be either, ‘ the 
love awakened by you in me,’ or 
‘by me in you.’ The latter suits 
better in the general tone of the 
Epistle (comp. i. 6, vi. 11, 12). 

For this general description of 
the gifts of the Corinthians, com- 
pare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

8 ov xar’ émrayyv Aéyw, ‘1 
speak not to command jou.’ 
Comp. the same expression in 
1 Cor. vii. 6, where, however, the 
meaning 18 not quite the same. 
There it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of Christ to give.’ 


Here it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of my own to give.’ 
There the contrast between 
Ohrist’s command, and his ad- 
vice; here, between his own com- 
mand, and his own advice. 

Sua ris érépwv ozovdys, ‘ma- 
king use of the zeal of the Mace- 
donians to stimulate you.’ See 
vui. 1-5. 

SoxiudLwv, ‘in order to try.’ 

To yvnovoy, ‘ the genuineness.’ 

Ths tperépas ayamys refers to 
T) ayany in verse 7. 

9 ‘If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor for 
the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us (xapw 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
xépw in verses 6, 7); for He, 
when He might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty for 
you; that you, through His 
poverty, might become rich in 
goodness.’ 

It is difficult to determine in 
what sense the Apostle 
used the words zAovcws 
and émrwxevoe, a8 ap- 

lied +o our Lord. 
Probably, whilst érrdxevce 18 
taken entirely in the literal 


‘ For your 
sakes He 
became 
poor.’ 
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> a a na ¢ 5 9 © A tJ 4 UA »” © 

Incov *yxpiorov, ore Ou’ pas errayevoe Thovavs av, Wa 

vpels TH Exewou Trwxeia thovTjonte), Kat yoopny ev 
4 “~ 

ToUT@ Sidwpt. TovTO yap byw oupdéeper, olTWes ov pOd- 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. Omit xpiorov. 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, that for your sakes He became poor, though 
He was rich, that ye through His poverty might be rich), and herein I 


give my advice. For this is expedient for you, who began before not 


8ense, tAovowws oy, though taken 
in the literal sense to a certain 
extent, yet has also the more 
general meaning implied in mAov- 
Thoyre in the next clause, as is so 
often the case in St. Paul’s meta- 
phorical use of the word ‘ riches’ 
(wAovros). For a similar use of 
the present participle in exactly 
similar passages, compare John 
ii. 13, ‘the Son of man who ts (6 
ov) in heaven,’ and Phil. ii. 6, 7; 
‘Who being (irdpywv) in the 
form of God,’ &c. 

Whether érréyevoe signifies 
‘He was poor,’ or ‘He became 
poor,’ is doubtful. ‘When all 
power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world im general, 
but for you, that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 1 
Cor. i. 5, érAourle Oyre, iv. 8, rAov- 
retre) by His human poverty.’ 

dé: tpas is emphatic by posi- 
tion. 

10 So completely parentheti- 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con- 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex- 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses xai, 
where we should else have ex- 
pected dAAd or O¢: ‘I give you 
no command, bat only advice.’ 

In what follows (10-15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needfnl to urge on the Corinthi- 


ans :—(1) He is anxious to im- 
press upon them that they are 
not to give by restraint, or be- 
cause he orders it, but willingly. 
(2) He is afraid, lest by his com- 
mendation of the Macedonian 
Churches, he should make them 
suppose that his object was to 
relieve the Macedonians at their 
cost. 

Touro yap tpiy ovuddpa, “1 
give my advice, and not my com- 
mand ; for this (advice instead of 
command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.’ The second accords 
better with oirwes (the Latin 
quippe qui), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Com- 
pare especially ix. 1, 2. 

He then commends them for 
their zeal, in having anticipated 
(rpoevnpfacGe) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection; and in 
the spontaneous eagerness with 
which they had undertaken it. 

It is clear from 1] Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announced to them for the first 
time, but as something well 
known. Whenever it was that 
thoy had begun it, he here inti- 
mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress; but on the readi- 
ness with which they had done 
so, apparently without order from 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap- 
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vov Td toujoat GANG Kat 7d Oédew mpoenp~acbe amd 

aépvot® vyvi dé nai rd roujoas émiredéoate, OTWS Ka- 

Odrrep 4 tpoOvpia Tod Oédew, ovtws Kat Td emrehéoar éx 

Tov exew. ei yap 7 mpoOupia mpdxeras, KaOd éay Exn,” 

evmrpoadexTos, ov Kad obk exe. ov yap iva addous 

avers, yp” Odufus, adr’ €€ iodrntos: ev TH Viv Kalp@ TO 
© Add ns. « Add 36, 


only to do but also to be willing a year ago: ' now therefore perform the 
doing of it, that as there was the readiness to will, so there may be a 
perfurmance also out of that ye have. '*¥For if there be first the ready 
mind, it is well accepted according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not. ‘For I mean not that the other men be eased, and 





pears from ix. 2, ‘Achaia was 
prepared a year ago, and your 
zeal provoked many,’ agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

Gé\ew here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely ‘ will’ 
or ‘ wish,’ but ‘eager purpose.’ 
Comp. John vi. 21, 70eAov AaBetv 
avrév. ‘ You anticipated the Ma. 
cedonian Churches not only in 
your act, but in the purpose 
which preceded the act.’ 

dard mwépvot is in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de- 
rived from wepds, and may pos- 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word mépus, meaning 
‘in past times,’ and then by 
usage restricted to ‘the past 
year.’ 

tr vert 88 nal 1d wocpoa ém- 
redécare, ‘ you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a year ago; now 
is the time for finishing, not 
merely your eager wish, but also 
your doing what you wished.’ 

Grus xafarep . . . . « Exe, 
‘that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also may be 
your completion of your inten- 
tion, according to the means you 
possess’ (& Tov éxev). 


12 ‘I say, “according to the 
means you possess ;”’ for if, as in 
our case, there is a ready zeal, 
it is accepted by God in its con- 


‘tributions, by comparison, not 


with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.’ For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where trép yap rov dyaod, x.7.A. 
depends on dixaiov, and Thucyd. 1. 
17, where oi yap év Suxedig, x.7.X. 
is a reason for “EAAnvexais. 

apéxerat, ‘is at hand.’ It 
occurs again in Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
1,2; Jud. 7, speaking of ‘ex- 
amples’ or ‘rewards.’ 7% mpo- 
Ovpia. is the nominative case to 
éxy and to eimpécdexros, ‘zeal’ 
being personified here, as ‘love’ 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

Kao eday (for dv) &y, ‘accord- 
ing as it may have.’ 

13 ‘For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each party 
should contribute its proper 
share.’ By ‘others’ (aAAois) 
he might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judea, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
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ea , > ’ 3 0 e , 149% ar 
ULWY WEPLOCEVLA ELS TO EKELYWY VOTENNMA, ““Wa Kal TO 


ye troubled, “but by an equality : that now at this time your abundance 


the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27: ‘If the Gentiles had been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to mi- 
nister to them in carnal things.’ 
But the context and the proba- 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe his 
zeal to his affection for the Ma- 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 

dveots is, in this case, notsimply 
‘relief,’ but (what suits its ety- 
mological meaning better) ‘relief 
from overstrain,’ as in ii. 13, vii. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
Odiyxs, which must in this pas- 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re- 
fer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

ey r@ viv xaipg, ‘at the pre- 
sent time,’ requires, in the se- 
cond clause, some word meaning 
‘at a future occasion.’ 

‘Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.’ ‘They 
are poor now, and unable to bear 
the whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be rich 
enough to meet your wanis.’ 

For the use of the word toré- 
pnpe. in the sense of poverty, see 
ix. 12, xi. 9; Luke xxi. 4. 

éXarroveiy is used in L.XX. for 
the earlier Greek éAarrovy. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s 
style: 

(1) The structure of the sen- 


tence, 76 tpav wepiaceupa cis Td 
exeivwv borépnpa, iva xal TO exeivwv 
mepiccevpa, yévyras eis TO dpav 
toré, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12: yiveoOe 
Os €yw, Ore Kayo ds tpets. 

(2) The argument from equal- 
ity and reciprocation in this pas- 
sage is singularly like that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 
éf ladryros repicceupa, iorépnpa 
(in Aristotle’s language ro wAéov 
and 16 €\arrov) drws yén7rat 
lrorns. The resemblance is un- 
conscious, but not the less shows 
the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. i. 18. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
O. Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
supported, the account of the 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, 
18) is applied to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. The original words of 
the LXX. are slightly different : 


oux érAeovacey 6 TO TOAV, Kal 6 TO 


&Aarrov ovx 7Aarrovnoe. This is 
the Vatican MS. The Alex- 


andrian MS. has @ 70 zroAd © 70 
ddiyov. The Apostle cites just 
enough to remind his readers of 
the passage from which the words 
are taken. Before rodv, under- 
stand ovAAdfas. These words xa- 
Gas -yéyparros must in this case 
be simply, ‘to use the words of 
the Scriptare.’ 
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éxeivov Trepicceupa yeryntas €is-TO VLGV VOTEPHLA, THs 
yerntas iadtns,  Kadas yéypamrat “O 76 trodv ovK em)ed- 
vacev, Kat 6 TO Gdiyor OvK HrAaTTOVnTE. 

may be for their want, that their abundance also may be for your want, 


that there may be equality, as it is written, ‘he that had much had 
nothing over, and he that had little had no lack.’ 


PaRaPHRASE OF Cuap. VIII. 1—15. 


Now comes my task of announcing to you the goodness of God, 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congreyations 
of Macedonia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
but this only served to make them more anxious to show their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, but even beyond 
their power they contributed ; and, yet more, it was voluntary; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money, but themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elsewhere. The result of this was, that I entreated Titus to 
return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other goud works and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned ; and 
truly it becomes you who have such exuberance of other great 
gifts and signs of God's goodness to be exuberant in this also. 

I do not command, I only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown, and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ's sake, acting to them as He acted to 
you, in exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf, that you, 
through His poverty, might enjoy His riches. I give nothing 
but advice; and this is in fact all that you need, for already 
in the past year, not only the act of your collection, but the 
eagerness with whick you prepared for it, was apparent ; and 
all that you have to dois to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention. And even 
in the act, remember that it is to be proportioned to your means; 
for it is not the amount, but the intention which ts regarded in 
a gift. This is so always; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. 
There must be a fair equality. If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards ; so that in your deeds of liberality, 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, ‘ Much was not too much, and little was not 
too little.’ 
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Tue Poverty oF CHRIST. 


WHATEVER general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely 
parenthetical, needs to be considered on its own account. ‘ For 
your sakes He became poor that ye through His poverty might 
become rich’ ( viti. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It is a 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
arguments referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humilia- 
tions of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the 
Gospel narrative. The word (érreyevee) ought not indeed to 
be pressed to its strictly classical sense of ‘beggary,’ because 
in the New Testament it almost seems to have superseded the 
common word for ‘ poverty ° (srevia, wevjs). And our Lord’s 
life, as described in the Gospels, included the home at Caper- 
naum, the maintenance from the richer Galileans, and the 
common purse by which He and the Apostles were supported. 
Still there were times when the Apostle’s expression was 
realised; as when He spoke of ‘ not having where to lay His 
head’ (Matt. viii. 20). And the implied assertion that this 
poverty was a voluntary choice, agrees with the account of the 
offer and rejection both of the kingdoms of the world in the 
Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and of the kingdom of Judwa (John 
vi. 15). Of a like character are the general expressions, ‘ No 
man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself’ 
(John x. 18): ‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels’ (Matt. xxvi. 53); ‘The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it’ (John xviii. 11). The 
peculiar form in which the contrast is here expressed, ‘ being 
rich He was poor’ (érra@yevoev rovctos wv), as though He were 
rich and poor at the same time, agrees with the whole tone of 
the Gospels, by which, more than by any direct expressions, we 
infer the indissoluble union of Divine power and excellence 
with human weakness and suffering. 
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(3) This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this respect 
believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s life. 
Such a result is doubly curious. It shows how a parenthesis, in- 
cidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary purpose, 
to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given birth to 
an immense institution, at one time spread over the whole of 
Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of that in- 
stitution might have been checked by acting less on the letter, 
and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text occurs ; 
a passage of which the general tendency is the very opposite 
to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity to a defi- 
nite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole in- 
terest of theological controversy was centred in the question 
suggested by the Apostle’s words—namely, whether Christ was 
absolutely a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Chris- 
tians to imitate His absolute abnegation of property. On one 
side were the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman Wil- - 
ham of Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV. ; on the 
other side, the moderate Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the 
Bull of Pope John XXII.!\ The moderate party prevailed ; 
and it is certain that their victory was borne out both by the 
facts of the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His dis- 
ciples were never in absolute want, and by the language of the 
Apostle, who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing 
duties, hopes and fears, of rich and poor were to continue 
amongst his converts. 


+ Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ vol. v, book xii. c, 6. 
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Tre Mission or Trtvs. 


Chap. VIII. 16—24. 


THE Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 
Mission of Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
Titus. communicating the First Epistle, and of stimulating 
the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution (xii, 18; 1 
Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the Second 
Epistle; and whereas, before, the contribution had in compa- 
rison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary consi- 
deration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before (roy 
adeApoy, xii. 18; trav adeApav, 1 Cor. xvi. 12). As in the 
case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. They are subordinate to 
Titus ; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. 11. 30). 

If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, it would 
Trophi- be that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
mus. Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and therefore 
likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus with 
the First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘this brother,’ ‘whose praise 
was in all the Churches,’ well known; 80 well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him ; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection -for the poor in Judea, Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 2° 
From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
his return from this very visit to Corinth. And the mention 
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in this last passage of the companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘ brother’ in viii. 22, was Tychicus 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian (‘of Asia,’ _ 
Acts xx. 4; ‘sent to Ephesus, 2 Tim. iv. 12; Eph. vi. 21). 
He is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7, as ‘a beloved brother,’ ‘faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord,’ ‘knowing the Apostle’s affairs,’ 
which agrees well with the description of ‘ our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved earnest in many things’ (vill. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention—Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 16—19., 


THe Mission or Titus. 


1 Xdpis Se tp Oep ry SWdvee THY abrnv orovdHy Uiép 


tpav év TH Kapdig. Tirov, 


Oru THY peyv wapakhnow éde- 


4 \ @ Ud 9 ? SP ada “ 
Eato, orrovdaorepos 5é trdpxwv avfaiperos éEn\Oe mpds 
ipas. “ovveréupapey dé per abrov tov ddedddr, of 6 


16 But grace* be to God who putteth the same earnest care for you in 
the heart of Titus, "for indeed he accepted the exhortation, but being 


more earnest, of his own accord he went out unto you. 


18And we sent 


® Or ‘ thanks.’ 


16 He begins by expressing 
his gratitude to God, for the ear- 
nestness of Titus, in the par- 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
ii. 14, vii. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

rp Siddvri, ‘who ts giving,’ as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 
eagerness. 

Tyv avtnv orovdny trép vpor, 
‘the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed’ (in 
verses 8-15). | 

dy rj xapdiq Térov, ‘ not merely 
in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus’ The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17 Ore THY . . . Trovdadrepos 
éé, ‘inasmuch as, whilst he did 
indeed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.’ 

mapaxAnow. Properly, ‘ eager 
exhortation,’ see viit. 6. 

repos, either: (1) 
‘more earnest than myself,’ or 
(2) ‘more earnest than he was 
before,’ or (8) ‘very earnest,’ 


like Seodaoverrépovs, in Acts 
xvii. 22. 

vrdpxwv, instead of dy, ex- 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ;—‘ becanse he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.’ See xii. 16, 
UTdpxwy Tavovpyos. 

av . See note on viii. 3. 

e&prAGev, ‘left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.’ 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em- 
phatic meaning of this kind. See 
li. 13. The past tenses here and 
throughout this passage, cuve- 
wépwopev, €reuya, may imply 
that the events described had 
taken place before the Apostle 
wrote. But the whole strain of 
the passage so clearly indicates 
@ present mission, that the past 
tense must be ascribed to the 
forms of ancient epistolary com- 
munication, according to which 
the most recent events are repre- 
sented in the light in which they 
will appear to the persons who 
receive the letter; as though he 
said, ‘You will find that Titus 
departed.’ 

18 ovweréuwpapey Se per’ ad- 
tov. The phrase per’ airod is, 
properly speaking, superfluous, 
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t 4 > “a 9 J 5 iY nn ~ + X ~ 19 3 
EraLvos Ev TH Evayyeip Oa Tracey THY exK\ynoLwy ™ (ov 
povov dé, adda Kal yxetpotornbeis rd TaV Exkd\ynoLWwY 


with him the brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches '*(and not that only, but who was also chosen by the churches 


It is like saying, ‘ We sent him 
with Titus as his companion.’ 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on p. 476. 

rov ddeAddv, ‘the brother 
whom you know,’ so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 

ot 6 édrawvos, ‘who has his 

raise. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 

m. ii. 29. 

& rp ecdayyAly, ‘in the 
preaching,’ or ‘the sphere of 
the glad tidings of Christ,’ like 
évy xpioro. So x. 14; Phil. iv. 
3; 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

ba wacdv Trav éxxAncwr, 
‘through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.’ Compare ‘the 
care of all the Churches,’ xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogne of ‘ Illustrious Men,’ 
alluding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder- 
standing of the words & rq@ 
eva . The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19 ov povov O¢, ‘and not only 
is he generally praised’ (for the 
abrupt construction comp. viii. 
5; Rom. ix. 10), ‘but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.’ 

xetporovnfeis.  yxeiporovety in 
classical Greek is properly ‘to 
vote by show of hands,’ then 
‘to elect by show of hands,’ as 


xeiporovely Twa orparryov, Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contradis- 
tinction to Aayxavew, ‘election 
by lot.’ yeporovnbeis  Aayxov, 
Plato, Pol. 300, a. From this 
meaning of ‘deliberate’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘ chance selection,’ it 
came to signify ‘election’ or 
‘choice’ of any kind, whether by 
show of hands or not. Thus in 
Josephus, passim, as Ant. VI. iv. 
2; xii. 9, vxo rov Geot Bacureds 
Kexeporovnpévos (see Wetstein, 
ad loc.), and in the N. Test. as 
here and in Acta xiv. 23, of the 
choice of presbyters by the Apo- 
stles. Compare a similar trans- 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of éxxAnoia and éri- 
oxoros in Greek, and ‘ordo,’ 
‘ ordinatio,’ ‘ dtocesis,’ in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprang up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, ‘of election’ 
by tmposition of hands, thus re- 
turning in some degree to its 
etymological sense. In this sense, 
probably, it is used in the sub- 
scriptions to 2 Tim. iv. 24; Tit. 
lil. 5, éxioxorov yeporovnbevra. 

vmo Tov éxkrAynowy, ‘by the 
congregations in which he is 
praised,’ referring back to zracav 
Tov éexxAnouny. 

ouvéxdnpos ypav, ‘to be my 
fellow-traveller,’ so Acts xix. 
29, speaking of Gaius and Ari- 
starchus. 

€v tT] xapire Tavry, ‘in the 


Xetporovecy. 
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TUVERSH LOS Nuav “ev TH YaptTt TAUTY TH Staxovoupery Ud’ 
nav tpos THY “tov Kupiou SdLay Kat mpoOupiay °rjpav), 


* rrehdOpevor TOUTO, 7} TLS NAS popyonrar ev TH ad 


po- 
TT TavTy TH Svaxovoupervy vd’ Hpav* 7!*apovoodpe yap 
® oby. » Add atrov. © duer. 


to travel with us with this grace, which is ministered by us to show the 
glory of the Lord and our ready mind), *avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this plenty which is administered by us: *‘for we 


4 sxpovootmevo: ward. 


matter of their contribution.’ 
See viii. 6, 7. 

7 Svaxovoupévp, ‘ which is now 
in the process of ministration.’ 
See viii. 4. 

There were two purposes to be 
answered by the contribution : 
(1) ‘The glory of the Lord ;’ 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi- 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Rom. 
xv. 16, ‘ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of 
the Gentiles might be acceptable.’ 
(2) The proof of the Apostle’s 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. ti. 10, ‘that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(€orovdaca) to do.’ 

20 oreAXdpevoe properly be- 
oreddcpe- longs to cuverémpaper, 
YOt. intimating that the rea- 
son of the Apostle’s sending the 
brother with Titus was to avoid 
cause for suspicion, two going 
instead of one. From xii. 18, it 
appears that he was charged 
with collecting money for his 
own purposes, through the means 
of his companions; and thus the 
‘brother’ here mentioned was 
added, first by the Churches at 
his own request, as ® companion 
to himself, to act as a check 
upon his own conduct; next by 
himself, as a companion to Titus, 
to act as a check on the conduct 


of Titus. ocreAAdpevar otro, 
‘drawing in, contracting this 
free indulgence of our feelings,’ 
as in classical Greek, for ‘ draw- 
ing in sails,’ ioria pey oreiAavto, 
Tliad, i. 433; and as in the only 
other passage where it occurs in 
the N. T., 2 Thess. iii. 6: oréA- 
AeoGar tpas, ‘to draw in your- 
selves.’ 

pH Tis popnoyra. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi- 
lar context. 

év TH Gdpéryre tavry. ddporys 

is properly ‘thickness,’ ,, 
as of snow; then ‘ful. ~”"™ 
ness,’ ‘ripeness,’ as of corn; then 
‘largeness’ of any kind, chiefly 
of body. Hence ddpés in LXX. 
is used for the ‘rich’ or ‘ great,’ 
1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings x. 6, 11, 
like ‘ proceres’ in Latin. , 
In the N. Test. the word oc- 
curs only here, and is used in 
the sense of ‘abundance,’ as in 
Zosimus, quoted by Wetstein; 
in this passage, apparently to in- 
dicate the need there was for 
caution in dealing with a contri- 
bution so large as this promised 
to be. 

21 mpovoodpev yap Kaka... . 
dvOpwrwy. These same words 
occur in Rom. xii. 17, in refer- 
ence to the heathen world. xpo- 
voeioGa is ‘to take precautions 
for.’ The words are taken from 
Prov. 11. 4 (LXX.): apovoow 
KaAG €vurrov Kupiov kai avOpurrwy. 
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KaXa. ov pdvoy évamor Kuptiov, GAG Kai évarov avOpurrwr. 
2 cuveréupapev Se avrois Tov adedpov nar, dy edoKia- 
cape év troddois woddaKts orovdatov ovra, vuvi Sé todd 
omovdaoTepov temrorPyjoe TOMAH TH eis Yas. “etre dep 
Tirov, Kowwvos ends at eis tas ovvepyds: Eire ddeAgol 


provide for things good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men. * And we sent with them our brother, whom we many 
times in many things proved earnest, but now much more earnest, upon 
the great confidence felt in you. ** Whether [I speak] for Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker concerning you : or our brethren, they are 


22 mwerolyoea woldAp 7 «Is 
tpas is to be connected with 
orovdaiorepov.: ‘ more earnest be- 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account.’ 

23 «lre Sep Tirov. He now 
winds up his account of the mes- 
sengers, with a general recom- 
mendation of them to the Corin. 
thian Charch. After Tirov must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
Aéyw. For the use of cire with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xiii. 8: cire yNoooa... 
etre yvaots. 

Kowvwves is generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be ‘my intimate com- 


panion.’ 

Kai «is tpas ouvepyds, ‘and 
especially my fellow-labourer to- 
wards you.’ 


dréoro\n éxxAnovy, ‘ they are 
messengers of congre- 
gations.’ From the 
omission of the article, it is evi- 
dent that the stress is laid on 
éxxAnovy, to express the autho. 
rity with which they came; by 
which, therefore, both the name- 
less brothers were appointed. 
This age is one of the few 
where the word dwdorodos is ap- 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii. 25, it is 


a wécToAot. 


used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Aaeorisna and Junia, 
and Acts xiv. 4, 14, of Barnabas. 

ddfa xpurrov. It is hard to say 
why this expression ‘the’ or 
‘a’ ‘glory of Christ,’ should be 
used so emphatically of these 
brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
apos THV Tov Kupiov ddfay, in verse 
19, and dofdfovres rav Gedy, in ix. 
13. This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in their behalf; and the 
same is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 3, ‘the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles . . . caused 
great joy to all the brethren ;’ 
and xxi. 19, ‘when James and 
the elders had heard what things 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.’ 

24 THv evdaky, ‘the display.’ 

Kavynoews, ‘my boast of your 
readiness.’ What this ‘boast’ 
was, appears more clearly from 
ix. 1, 2, 3, and the mention of it 
here marks the point of transition 
to a new subject. 

The construction of the parti- 
ciple for the imperative is fre- 
quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 
9-19; Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16. 


Il 


482 anu EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 24. 


Hav, dréorohot éxkhyo av, ddfa xXpurrod. “ray oby ee 
Berg THIS dyamns UPOV Kal Tpav KauXnoews virép UpLaV 
eis avtous “evderxvipevor, eis Tpdowtorv Tav éxkhnowv. 


® dvdeltacbe, xa) eis. 


messengers of the Churches, the glory of Christ. * Wherefore display ye 
to them the proof of your love and of our boasting on your behalf, in the 
face of the churches. 


Parapurase or Cuap. VIII. 16—24. 


Before I proceed I must thank God, whose goodness I see before 
my eyes in the earnestness, equal to my own, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his own 
intense earnestness that of his own accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
find the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ, 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu- 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu- 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what is good, not only before the Lord, but before men. 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com- 
panion, whose earnestness I have proved often before, and now 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. Re- 
member, therefore, that Titus ts my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer ; 
and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre- 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you. 
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Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :— 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing | 7, 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle’s 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a Prudence. 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, ‘ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.?! He makes his 
. Spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to 
catch every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, 
but (as he here describes) ‘drawn in’ and ‘ furled.’ Such was 
his conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin,? and effected his escape from the conspiracy,’ and 
appealed to the Emperor,‘ and cheered the crew in the ship- 
wreck,5 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the Early Church. 

(1) We find, in the expressions ‘through all the 2. admi- 
Churches,’ ‘ messengers of Churches,’ a certain inter- istration 
communication between the different congregations. early 
They are not independent of each other, on the one Church. 
hand: and, on the other hand, they are not united to each 
other by any external polity. 

(2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre- 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers—‘ the Bishops,’—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes ; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 
poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 
agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor *)‘ there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi- 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.’ ’ 


1 Matt. x. 16. 5 Ibid. xxvii. 10, 22, 34. 


? Acts xxiii. 6, ® Works, vii. p. 43. 
3 Ibid. xxiii. 17. 7 Compare Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 26, 
* Thid. xxv. 11. xv. 40. 
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(4) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con- 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete,! returning when his work is ended.* And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus.? It 


is the first beginning of what in its permanent form became 
Episcopacy. 


1 Tit, 1-6, ii. 16. 3 1 Tim. iii. 1-vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 
2 Ibid iii. 12, 21. 
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Tae Srintr IN WHICH THE COLLECTION IS TO BE MADR. 
Chap. IX. 1—165. 


Ix. laepi péev yap tis Staxovias ths eis Tods ayious 
mepioo dy pot éorw 76 ypadew vpiv. 20lda yap THY mpobv- 
play bpov hy virép Yay KavyGpat Maxedoow, or "Axata 


1¥For about the ministering to the saints it is superfluous for me to 
write to you: *for I know your readiness of mind of which I boast of 
you to the Macedonians, that Achaia has been prepared a year ago, and 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
but reluctantly, asif he wasafraid 
that he should annoy them by im- 
portunity ; and hetherefore hangs 
what he has to say on the mis- 
sion of the brethren, which he 
has just mentioned ; and presses 
upon them (1) speed; ix. 1-5; 
(2) readiness; ix. 6, 7; (8) 
bounty; 8-15. 

TX. 1 wept pev yap ris da- 
xovias. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con- 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, ‘I have 
made a boast concerning you to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before- 
hand.’ Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that é- 
wea S€ in verse 3 should have 
followed immediately on the men- 
tion of his ‘ boast’ in viii. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear 
of what they were going to ne- 
glect; and therefore first ex- 
presses the confidence which had 
caused his boast. ‘ I speak of my 


boast and of my anziety concern- 
ing wt, for to urge upon you the 
contribution is needless.’ For 
similar constructions see viii. 12 ; 
1 Cor. x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro- 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in érempa dé, in 3, pév may either 
have a relation to this 5¢, as 
though the sentence were zepi 52 
trav dAdov ob repwrody, or may 
stand by itself to limit his words 
to a contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

TO ypadav .... mepoooy, ‘ my 
writing to you is superfluous.’ 

2 ydp gives the reason for 
wepooov—‘ I say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.’ For the 
meaning of ’Axaia, seei.l. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 


“past year, see viii. 10. The tense 


of sapeoxevacra, and the en- 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would ‘be prepared’ (iva 
mwapackevacpévot We), as though 
they were not now prepared, in- 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians ; 
and he now dwells on the fact 
of his having done so with the 
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Tapeckevactat ad épvot, Kat" "tov Chros npélicer 
Tous m\etovas’ Féreuwa 5é tovs adeddovs, va py TO 
KAVYXHPA HUG TO UTEP VLOV KWH) & TH péper TOUTa, 
va Kalas Eheyov traperKevacpevor Fre, 44 wWws, dav éd- 
wow ovv éwot Maxeddves Kai eypwow vas dtapacKev- 
dorous, katatoxuvbapev ypets (a pn Aéyopey vets) ev 

« Lachm, Ed. 1. 72. » Add é. 


your zeal provoked the greater part : *but I sent the brethren, lest our 
boasting of you should be in vain in this respect, that as I said ye may 
be prepared, ‘lest haply, if any Macedonians come with me and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same 





view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com- 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 
not to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex- 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxiii, 3-5. 

cat 6 tpav Gros npeburey rovs 
mAeiovas, ‘and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma- 
cedonian Christians were stimu- 
lated to their generosity,’ rovs 
aXeiovas being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

&Aos, ‘zealous affection,’ see 
xi. 2. Lachmann, in his first 
edition, read 76 {jA0s, with B. (as 
in viii. 2, rd zrAovros). 

The ‘brethren’ (viii. 16-24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearance of his having ex- 
aggerated the generosity of Co- 
rinth, 

xevwOn, ‘nullified.’ It is also 
joined with xavynpa, in 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

ey To pepe rovrw, ‘in this 
matter,’ as distinguished from 
those other matters in vill. 11- 
15, in which he knew that his 
boast would not be nullified. 


iva, xabas eyoy maperxeva- 
opévo. Fre, ‘that you might be 
prepared, as I said that you were 
prepared.’ 

4 Maxeddves, ‘any Macedo- 
nians.’ This shows that the 
‘brothers,’ in viii. 17-24, were 
not Macedonians. Italso agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4. 

xatacxuvOapev, ‘ashamed of 
having exaggerated.’ 

iva, pn A€ywpev pets. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon- 
sibility of defending him. 

€v 7H troordca ravry. The 
omission of ris Kavyyjoews (D?.E!. 
J.K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B.C. D!. F. G. 
renders it necessary that trdéora- 
ows here should mean, not ‘sub- 
stance’ or ‘solidity,’ as in 
Ps. Ixvi. 2 (LXX.); but as in 
Heb. 111. 14, xi. 1; Ps. xxxviii. 
7; Ezek. xix. 5, and the nume- 
rous passages quoted by Wetstein 
ad loc. from Polybius and Jo- 
sephus, ‘confidence,’ the fun- 
damental meaning of the word 
being ‘ firmness,’ ‘something on 
which to take one’s stand.’ 

5 tapaxadéoa, See note on 
vill. 6 
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Th vrootace Tavry '* dvayxatoy obv tynoduny Tapaxa- 
éoas Tovs ddeAdovs, iva mpoe<hOwow “mpds tpas Kal 
mpokatapticwow THY °mpoemnyyedmevny evroyiay vuav 
TavTyny éroipny elvat ovrws ws eddoyiay Kal un ‘as meo- 


« Add rijs xavxfoews. 
© wpoxarnyyeAuerny. 


» els. 
4 &owep. 


stedfastness. *Therefore I thought it necassary to exhort the brethren, 


that they should go before unto you and make up beforehand your bounty | 


which was announced before, that the same might be ready as a matter 


axpoeOwow ... mpoxarapticwory, 
i.e. ‘ before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth.’ mpoeryyyApen, 
‘before my arrival in Mace- 
donia,’ as in ix. 1, 2, 3. The 
word zpo is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, ‘my watchword is, Before- 
hand, Beforehand, Beforehand.’ 
Compare the same sense of it in 
xiii. 2. 

EvAoyia is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N.T.) jn 
Eidoyia, the peculiar sense of 
‘blessing.’ 9, ‘ gift,’ like xdpis: the 
gift, or the spirit of giving, is 
regarded by the Apostle both as 
in itself a gift and blessing of God, 
and as calling down the blessing 
of God upon him that gives. 
Compare ‘ It is more blessed (ja- 
xdpwov) to give than to receive’ 
(Acts xx. 35); and also, 

“It blesseth hem that gives and 
him that takes.’ 
The LXX. employ it indifferently 
for ‘gift’ and ‘blessing,’ as in 
Gen. xxxiii. 11, of the gift of 
Jacob to Esau; as a translation 
of 7373, a ‘blessing.’ In Prov, 
xi. 25, ‘a generous mind’ is ex- 
pressed by 1293 3, ‘a soul of 
blessing.’ Originally the blend. 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
raise of God or man was in the 
Kast (as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift (the mo- 


dern bakhshish); and every gift 
suggested theerpectation of some 
other gift or advantage in return. 

The Apostle with thisnew word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
Jreedom of spvrit in which the con- 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which eiAcyia 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to evyapurria. (Compare the pa- 
rallel passages evyapirrjoas, Luke 
xxii. 17; eAoyjoas, Mark xiv. 
22 ; and see notes on 1 Cor. x.16.) 
‘ Your gift is called a “ blessing ” 
or “ thanksgiving,’’ let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless- 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge,’ 
As the Divine blessing (edAocyia) 
is identified with the ready gift, 
so human covetousness (7Acove- 
fia) is identified with the un- 
willing gift. 

6 rovro 6€. Understand dnpi, 
as] Cor. vii. 29, ‘this is what 
T mean.’ 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is, in the Epistles, almost 
always applied to contributions 
and alms. See note on 1 Cor. 
ix. 11. 

én’ evdoyiass, ‘on the condition 
of blessings,’ or ‘large gifts; ’ 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10,én’ &Arid: dpo- 
tpav. * These are the terms on 
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vetiav. “rovro 5€ (6 oreipav dedopdras padoperws nat 
Gepice, kat 6 omeipwy én’ eddoyiats én evdoyiats Kat 
Oepioe) "éxaotos cables “mpoppytat TH Kapdiq, pn éx 
umns 4 e& avdynns: ‘Thapdv yap Sérnv ayamg 6 Oeds. 
8>Suvaret Sé 6 Oeds wacay ydpw mepircevoat eis vas, 
iva, év wavTl wavToTe Tacay avTdpKeay ExXOVTES TEpLC- 
aeinre cis way epyov ayaldy, *xalas yéypanrat ‘Eoxop- 


a wpoaiperras, » Suvards. 


of bounty and not of covetousness. °But there is this (‘ he that soweth 
sparingly, sparingly shall he also reap, and he that soweth bountifully, 
bountifully shall he also reap’), ‘every one according as he purposeth in 
his heart, not out of sorrow or of necessity : °for ‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’ And God is able to make every grace abound towards you, that 
ye at every time having every sufficiency in every thing may abound to 
every good work,’ as it is written, ‘he dispersed abroad, he gave to the 








which we give and on which he 
shall receive ;’ as in Luke vi. 38, 
‘Give, and it shall be given 
unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down.’ 

7 éxacros, i.e. Sddrw. 

aponpyrar, ‘has chosen freely,’ 
according to its classical sense in 
Arist. Ethics, i. 2. 

7) xapdiq, ‘in his own inner- 
most being :’ see note on viii. 16. 

Avmys ... dvayxys. These two 
words explain wAcovegiav—‘ from 
a feeling of grief or of necessity,’ 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always makes 
an essential part of alms-giving 
(see note on viii. 2; Rom. xii. 8), 
which he here justifies by a refer- 
ence to Prov. xxii. 8: dvdpa iia- 
pov xai ddryv eiAoye Oeds (LXX.). 

8 He expands the reason for 
giving liberally. 4 Oeds refers 
back to 6 Oeds in verse 7. 

wacayv xapw, ‘every gift.’ It 
is used generally, both for what 
God gives to them, and for what 
they give to others, as evAoyia in 
verse 6. 

mepuscevoat, ‘make to over- 


flow.’ For this active sense see 


on iy. 15. 

The accumulation of zacw, é& 
wavTi, WavTote, wagay, way is re- 
markable. The stress is on repw- 
oeuyre as connected with wepiw- 
cevoau,—* He can make your 
wealth overflow, so that having 
a sufficiency (airdpxeay, see 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Phil iv. 11) for your- 
selves, you may overflow in good 
deeds to others.’ 

g xafws yéyparra, ‘80 as to 
exemplify the saying in Ps. cxii. 
(LXX. cxi.) 9,’ ‘The man who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 
yet has more to give always,’ 
the stress being thus <i; ry 
laid on the last words, *7- 
péva eis rav alova, ‘abides for 
ever, ‘is never to be exhausted.’ 
Compare Heb. vii. 16, 17, where 
the immortality of Melchizedek’s 
priesthood is argued in like man- 
ner from the expression ‘for ever’ 
(els rév aiova) in Ps. cx. 4. 

éoxdpmioev, ‘scattered,’ is the 
link with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 
image of sowing, begun in verse 
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» “A A € 4 b “~ o + 
Tore, edwKev rols wero, 7) Sixaoo urn atrod péve eis 


Tov aiava. 


°6 de € emyxoprryav “omdpov To omeipovTe Kat 


dprtov els Bese * Xopiyjcet kat wAnOuvel Tov oTdpov 
Uuav Kat °avéjnoe Ta “yerjpara. THs Suxasooivys Upav. 


ll 2 


* ‘owépua. 
© abffoa. 


poor, his righteousness remaineth for ever.’ 


& mavtt mhoutifopevos eis tacayv amhéryta, Tis Ka- 


> xopnyhoa cal rAnBdvas, 
4 yervhpara, 


10Now he that supplieth 


seed to the sower will both supply bread for food, and multiply your 


seed and increase the fruits of your righteousness. 


8 

6, and continued in 9; and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina- 
tive case is ‘ the liberal man.’ 

9 Swxasoovvn, ‘righteousness,’ 
Secasoovve, bere, and in 10, is used 
ese vm. 
in the same sense as in 
the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 
‘beneficence.’ See note on 1 
Cor. xiii. p. 241. Comp. the 
reading Suxaoovvyv for édenpo- 
ovrny, in Matt. vi. 1. 

10 6 d& érxopyyov. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8: ‘ But, if you 
so scatter, He that su pplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.’ 

éxixopryar, from its primary 
sense of ‘supplying the chorus,’ 
imvoowyeiy, 18 Hence applied to any. 

sal supply of a demand, and 
in the N. Test. is always nsed of 
the help rendered by God toman. 
aaa iii. 5; Col. 11.19; 2 Pet. 
i 

Gropov TH ozreipovTt Kai dprov 
cis BpOow are suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (L:XX.). 

Ta yevnpara THs Suaooivns 
tpor (‘ the fruits of your righte- 
ousness’ or ‘beneficence ) is 


11 Being enriched in 


suggested by Hos. x. 12, where 
the whole passage turns :a yer} 
like this on the meta- #<7= 
phor of sowing : omeipare éavrois 
els Scxasoowyy, Tpuyjcare eis Kap- 
mov (wis, pwricare éavrois piss 

wdorews, éxCyrycare TOV Kiptov 
€ws TOU bciv yerjpara. aLoov- 
vys vpiv. As omdpov refers to the 
harvest, yernjuara refers to the 
vintage, the word being used in 
later Greek, and in the N. Test. 
generally (see Matt. xxvi. 29; 
Mark xiv. 25), in the sense of 
‘fruit.’ xapzos is applied to this 
same collection of alms, Rom. 
xv. 28, 


Compare 1 Cor. iii. 6: ‘I 
planted ; Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase.’ 

II wAour{dpevoe may be con- 
nected with éyovres and mepic- 
cevnre in verse 8, but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in vill. 24, 

évy wavri and eis zac are ac- 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse l. 

dxAdnyra, see note on viil. 2. 

is karepydkerat be’ jpav ebya- 
pioriay Os, ‘your liberality 
by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
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repyaterat dv nov evyapiotiay *[T@] Oe@ Grey Sia- 
Kovia THS hetToupylas Tavrns ov povoy éoTiv TpocavaT\n- 
povoa Ta voTEepnpata Tov ayiwv, adda Kal TEepiocevovca 
dua Tod\av evyapiotiov Te “Dew: Sua rs SoKyns THS 
Staxovias tavrns Sofdlovres tov Gedy emt ry Urotayy THS 
époroyias vay eis Td evayyédov TOU ypLoTOU Kal am)o- 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. ebyap. Oeg (Sri . . . TH xpirrg), wal Sid. 


everything to all liberality, which worketh through us thanksgiving to 
God '*that the ministration of this service not only is filling up the wants 
of the saints, but abounding also by many thanksgivings unto God : 
they by the proof of this ministration glorifying God for the subjection 
of your confession in regard to the gospel of Christ, the liberality of your 





thankfulness from those who re- 
ceive it.’ 

t@~ Gen, ‘towards God,’ gives 
the religious turn which he im- 
mediately follows up in the next 
sentence. 

12 4 Ovaxovia, see vill. 4. et 
roupyety, Aecroupyia, are 
ceed in Rom. e 27, of 
this very contribution, and in 
Phil. ii. 30, of a similar one. 
The sense is as in classical Greek 
of a ‘public service,’ but here 
restricted by later use to religi- 
ous services. By its combina- 
tion here with ‘thanksgiving to 
God,’ it may have a sense cor- 
responding to the priestly ser- 
vice, performed in the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian Church by the people 
offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii, 15, ‘by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the 
fruit (comp. yerypara in verse 
10) of our lips, giving thanks to 
His name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.’ 

mpocavarAnpovoa, ‘supplying 


Aaroupyta. 


by addition,’ only used here, and 
in xi. 9. 

mwepuroevouca, Sia wodi\Gv evxa- 
pirrav tre Dep. ‘ Overflowing 
beyond its immediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God.’ 

Lachmann, in his 2nd Ed., 
reads tp Oep (C. D. G.), in his 
1st Ed. rp xpiord (B.); and on 
the same grounds, in his first re- 
tains, and in the second omits, 
xai before dud in verse 13. 

13 This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse 
11, is without grammatical con- 
nexion: Go0fdfovres relates to 
TOAAGY, 88 rouT{opevor to Upor. 

Sua ris Sonus tis Suaxovias, 
‘through the experience of this 
service.’ 

SofdLovres rov Gedv, see Viil. 23. 

éxrt my vmorayp THs SyoXocyias 
upav eis TO edayyéALov Tod ov. 
‘They glorify God for the obe- 
dience which belongs to the con- 
fession of your farth, in regard to 
the Gospel of Christ.’ For the 
use of 6 (a, in this sense, see 
1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. iii. 1, 1Vv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases used fur 
‘the profession of Christianity.’ 
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Seyoe. virep upov émrurodovvtwv tas Sia thy vrepBad- 
Aovoray yap Tov Oeod éf’ viv. Mydpis* rp Oe@ ei TH 
avexdunyyt@ avrov Swpeg. 

* Add 8¢. 
communication in regard to them and in regard to all, “and themselves 


by their prayer for you longing after you because of the exceeding grace 
of God [seen] upon you. ™Grace* be unto God for His unspeakable gift. 


* Or ‘ thanks.’ 


eis TO evayy&tov Tov ypurrou. 
See ii. 12. It gives the reliyious 
ground of thankfulness, as éis 
avtovs in the next clause gives 
the human ground. 

amrAoryre Kowwvias (not 
‘the sincerity of their commn- 
nion,’ but) as in viii. 2, ‘ the li- 
berality of their communication.’ 

€is avTrovs xai els mdvras, ‘ to 
the Jewish Christians, as if to 
them, then to all.’ 

14 xai aurav, . . . €d tiv. 
This is another independent sen- 
tence, following out in sense, 
though not in grammar, the pre- 
ceding: ‘ And they, with prayer 
for you, long to ses you, because 


they hear of the exceeding gift 
which God has worked in you.’ 

In these four last verses, the 
Apostle throws himself forward 
into the time when at Jerusalem 
he should receive the thanks of 
the Jewish Christians for this 
contribution, and thereby witness 
the completion of the harmony 
between the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. Hence the impas- 
sioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occa- 
sion. Compare the abrupt intro- 
duction of similar thanksgivings 
in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33-36; 1 Cor. 
xv. 57; Gal. i. 5; Eph. iu. 20; 
1 Tim. i. 17. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. IX. 1—15. 


I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches. Ihave uryed you to receive the mission 
of Titus with Christian love. I might have urged upon you 
more directly the duty of preparing the contribution ; but I 
have not done so; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made. Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason 
that you might be fully prepared ; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
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that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what Isaid. Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it ; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing—a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there- 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something which 
you were grasping to keep. What I mean is this :— That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown ; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest ; if plenti- 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be aharvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; 
as the Proverbs declare, it is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only but of every hind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your- 
selves, not one hind only, but every kind of sufficiency ; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind only, but 
in every kind, of goodwork. As the Psalmist describes of the 
good mun how he § scatters, and gives to the poor, and yet his 
beneficence remains inexhaustible for all time ;’ and as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
* seed to the sower and bread for food, so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence ; and thus you will have riches of every kind 
to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus the result will bea 
great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God ; 
not only a necessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ, for the liberality of your cemmunication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests 
so greatly tu you and through you to them, and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving for the gift, great beyond words 
to express, in the fulfilment of this mission. 
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In concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked : 

I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the ” 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had ance pe ‘the 
warned them in the First Epistle! to have it ready ; contribu- 
he had ‘boasted’ of their preparations, making the Sal a - 
very most of it that he could to the Churchés of thian 
Macedonia ; by that boast the Macedonian Churches 
had chiefly been stimulated to make exertions,? which, by the 
time that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
_ beyond their means.? He now devotes a whole section of an 
important Epistle solely to this subject; he sends Titus, the 
most energetic and fervent of his companions, with the view of 
urging the completion of the collection ; ‘ he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, ‘ the glory of 
Christ Himself.’> He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere: ¢ he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve ;7 he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of God and 
could only be expressed by the same word (‘ grace,’ ‘ bless- 
ing’); * he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 
of Christ ;* he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the ‘ unspeakable 
gift’ itself.° Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed," it determined his course to Jerusalem !? in 
spite of his ardent desire '* to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 


1 Cor. xvi. 1-4. ° viii. 1, 7, 9, ix. 5, 6. 
2 Cor. ix. 2. ® 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
vii, 2, 3. 10 viii. 16, ix. 15. 

1 


Vili 22, 23. 13-1 Cor. xvi. 4. 
ix. 4,5,6-10. — 1S Rom. xv. 23, 24, i. 10, 11. 
ix. 11-14. 
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‘bound in spirit,’ he was ‘ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus;’' and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
‘acceptable,’ then, and not before, he could ‘come with joy ’ 
and ‘ refresh himself’ with the Christians of the West.? 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im- 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship 
tu the Gentiles, with making this collection? for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering ‘ from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru- 
salem. His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for his brethren’s sakes.’ ‘ My heart's desire 
and prayer to God is, that they might be saved.’’ ‘Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.’ ® 

This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion ; how the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 
and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de- 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to be 
observed only in spirit ; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co-operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that ‘none among 
believers possessed aught of his own;’ or that ‘none lacked.’ 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 


1 Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 10, 13. * Rom. xv. 27. 
2 Rom. xv. 32. ® Ibid. ix. 3. 
> Gal. ii. 10. 7 Tbid. x. 1. 


4 8apodmopia, Rom. xv. 31. ® Ibid. xi. 1, 2. 
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question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. Such an undoubted instance of change in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warning against laying too much stress on ad- 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in- 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the duty 
of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re- 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally , sostolt: 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- cat view of 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But this Almsgiv- 
passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- “"® 
ental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and in a later time 
some of the mediswval saints, have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists 
with no less eagerness on the spirit in which. it is given. 
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THE ASSERTION OF HIS INTENTION TO EXERT HIS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 


Chap. X—XIII. 
WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6—xur. 10) 


VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF 
THE FALSE TEACHERS. 


THE transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle 
ie is so marked that it might almost be thought to be 
thie or @ distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec- 
tion of the tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
Epistle. part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de- 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan- 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Epistle,' but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances ? with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin- 
gular; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
are no longer commended® for their penitent zeal, but re- 
buked ‘ for their want both of love and penitence. The con- 
fident hopes® which he had expressed for the future are 
exchanged for the most gloomy forebodings.® 

What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle? A momentary doubt might be suggested 
solutions. whether it was not an intermediate fragment be- 
tween the Firat and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 


11 Cor. iv. 8-10, vi. 3-8, ix. * xii. 15, 20, 21. 
1-16, xv. 4. * vii. 9-16. 
2 x. 1, xii. 13. ® xii. 20. 


S xii. 7-16. 
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this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, xi. 7-15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such as ii. 14-16, iv. 2-6, vi. 14, vil. 2; and the 
topics, although treated much more personally, are still the 
same. Compare iii. 1, and x. 13-18; ni. 17, and xu. 14-19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1-9, xii. 11-15, xiii. 
11, 12, that he is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in chapters 1.—xi. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the 
beginning of the tenth chapter. It may be that in the inter- 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus had removed; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew nearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina- 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (ii. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not in love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle ; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1-7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xii. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
11, xin. 13). 

[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en- 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some- 


what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks. | 
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x. 1Abrés 8é€ eyo Hadhos mapaxaho vpas dia Ths 
"arpavTnTos Kab emieukelas TOU YptoTOL, OS KATA MpOTwroV 
* woadTnros. 


1Now I Paul myself exhort you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in face am downcast among you, but being absent am bold 


XK. 1 Atros 8& eyo Tatras. 
This emphatic stress on 
his own person is the fit 
introduction to the portion of the 
Epistle which, beyond any other 
part of his writings, is to lay open 
his individual life and character. 
‘Look at me: it is no longer in 
conjunction with others that I ad- 
dress you; it is not as at the be- 
ginuing of the Epistle “ Paul and 
Timotheus ;”’ but Paul alone— 
that Paul who is charged with 
making empty boasts; he now 
places himself before you, with 
all his human feelings of love and 
tenderness, to warn and entreat 
you not to drive him to extremi- 
ties.’ 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2,‘ Behold, I Paul say to 
you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ;’ 
Philemon 19, ‘I Paul have writ- 
ten it with mine own hand;’ 
Eph. iii. 1, ‘I Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.’ 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by hisown 
hand. 

dua THs mpadryros Kat émexeias 
Tov xptorov. Compare Rom. xii. 
1; Phil. ii. 1. 

The force of the expression 


‘I Paul.’ 


here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that .._. 

he was going to entreat gentieness 
them, by the example ° “brst’ 
of Christ, to be forgiving and 
forbearing towards him ; but the 
context shows the sense to be, 
‘You know, and I know, how 
meek and forbearing was Christ ; 
do not provoke me into even an 
apparent deviation from that 
example, by a misconduct which 
will compel me to use severity.’ 
éruecxeia, €rvecxys, are always used 
in the N. Test. in contradistinc- 
tion to violence or irascibility. 
axpairns is generally used of 
gentleness, in contradistinction to 
severity or anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 
21. The appeal to the example 
of Christ indicates that the 
Apostle had before his mind, not 
merely the general idea of per- 
fection, but the definite historical 
character of gentleness and pa- 
tience as exhibited in the Gospel 
narratives. Matt. xi. 29; Luke 
xxiii. 34, 

The construction here is con- 
fused. The sentence, if com- 
pleted, would have required after 
wapaxaA® some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 
Eph. iii. 1-iv. 1) he recommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 
déouar Sé, and thus the joint 
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poev Tamewos é Umi, ary be Oapp@ eis Deas: *Sdouat 
dé To py Tapay Jappica. ™ menounos 7 Aoyilopae 
TolwHoar él Twas TOvS LoyiLouévous 7) Bas Os Kara odpKa 
TepiTarourTas. 3éy capKt dp jwepurarobvres ov Kara 
capKa otpatevopela *(7ra yap omha THS OTpaTEias Na 


toward you: *but I pray that being present I may not be bold with that 
confidence wherewith I think to be bold against some who reason of us 
as if we walked according to the flesh. ‘*For though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war according to the flesh ‘(for the weapons of our war- 


sense of the whole is: ‘I entreat 
you, or rather, I pray that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when I am absent to the 
times when I am present with 
you.’ For a similar interchange 
of mapaxad® and déopas see v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, viti. 4. 

watee ‘downcast,’ as in vii. 
6; compare 1 Cor. ii. 3, ‘ with 
much fear and trembling, and in 
weakness.’ 

Gappis cis ipas, ‘1 am con- 
fident in my power against you,’ 
in @ different sense therefore 
from Gapp® ev vpiv, vii. 16. 

Kara Tpoowroy is ‘ face to face,’ 
in opposition to darasy, as in 
1 Cor. xill. 12, apécwrov mpds 
TpOo hi sd 

2 7d py wapwv Jappyoa. The 
article expresses, ‘this is what I 
ask ;’ the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

Aoyilopan, opposed to Aoy- 
Copevous, ‘I calculate on being 
bold in conscious uprightness and 
dependence on God; they calcu- 
late on my failure as controlled 
by human motives and dependent 
on homan means.’ 

xara oapxa alludes to the low 
motives charged upon him, as in 
ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. 11. 8. 

3 yap is the reason for rodA- 
pyoae. 


év oapxi is opposed to xara 
oapxa, and wepurarouvtes tO otpa- 
revopefa. ‘ Although we are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not by the influences of this 
world that we areactuated * (com- 
pare John xvii. 15, ‘not ey capsi. 

..out of the world, but «ard odpea. 

.. from the evil’ )— although we 
are treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the armoury 
of the world that we derive our 
strength.’ éy capxi refers to his 
bodily infirmities and dangers, as 
in vil. 5, xii. 7; and the sense is 
the same as in iv. 7, ‘we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.’ 

mepirarouvras, though not ne- 
cessarily expressing more than 
‘living’ (versantes), is used as 
in v. 7 with reference sepiza- 
to its proper etymolo- 7°¥7s- 
gical sense of ‘walking to and 
fro.’ 

orparevoieba, i8 (not merely 

‘we fight, : but) ‘we oTparevo- 

make our expeditions,’ “*%- 
alluding to the march, as it were, 
which he was going to make 
upon Corinth, as against a strong 
fortress ; and this i Image 18 now 
shines on into detail. 

5 Kabaipeiv Sxvpwpata is 
smciorad't in the LXX. for the re- 
duction of strongholds; Lam. 11. 
2; Prov. xxi. 22; 1 Mace. v. 65, 
viii. 10. Compare Hor. Ep. IT. u. 
25-30, ‘ Luculli miles... Pressi- 
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9 id 3 \ ‘\ a” ~ A 4 > 
ov oapKixd, dAAG Suvara T@ Dew mpds Kabaiperw dxupw- 
patwv), oyiopovs KaSatpovrres Kat Tay tWwpa émaipo- 
pevov KATA THS yuooews TOU Geov, Kat aiypadwrilovTes 


fare are not carnal, but strong through God to the casting down of fast- 
nesses), casting down reasonings and every high thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 


dium regale loco dejectt, ut aiunt, 
Summé munito et multarum di- 
vite rerum.’ 

tYwpa although only used in 


ee the LXX. in a more 
down of general sense, is by 
strong- Aquila used in Dent. 


xxxii. 13; 1 Sam. ix. 
12; Ps. xviii. 33, as a translation 
of Bamah—‘ a high hill.’ 
aixpadwri{w is (not merely ‘ to 
enslave,’ like SovAeiw, but) to 
‘lead away as prisoners of war.’ 
To this peculiar turn of warlike 
imagery the recollections of the 
Cilician 4 Mithridatic and Pirati- 
ware: cal wars may have in 
part contributed. Both of these 
contests partook of the character 
here indicated ; the second espe- 
cially, which had been raging 
amongst the hill forts of the Cili- 
cian pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith 234-238; Arnold’s 
Rom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un- 
derneath these outward images 
he expresses not merely a ge- 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 
Aoywrpors, referring back to Ao- 


yopuévouvs in verse 2, expresses 
that it is of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he is speaking, while 
Vywpa is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
€TALPOPEVOY KATA THS yvworews TOU 
Geot. xafaipety has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
‘taking down’ the pride or ar- 
guments of opponents, as 76 dpo- 
vnpa xabedeiv, Dio Chrys. lvii. p. 
571 6, Ixxiii. p. 634 a; Appian. 
B. C. ii. p. 766. ri dAaloveiay 
xaQaspovvres, Aristid. t. ii. p. 259. 
TOV émiTexuTpov TOY évavTiwy 
ddfwv xafapetv, Philo, de Abrah. 
p. 32. xafaipyoev ravra Adyoyr . . . 
ov moAenos GAX’ elpyvn, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) 

Suara rp Geo, a8 doretos Te 
Ges, Acts vii. 20, ‘in the sight 
of God.’ 

For a similar elaboration of a 
military image, compare the de- 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11-17. 

els THv traxoyv Tov yxpicTov is 
in sense the same as if it had 
been ry vmaxog (ai iLovra 
pe TH von, Rom. vii. 23) ; but it 
is here changed to eis ray vxa- 
xoyv to carry on the metaphor, as 
though the ‘ obedience’ which it 
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Trav vonpa. els THY VraKony TOU Xpiorrod, Sai & éroiue 
ExovTes éxOuctjo a wacav TapaKonv*, oray TAnPwO7 tpaov 


% viraxoy, 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. wapaxofy. 


Stray xAnpeby. 


thought to the obedience of Christ, *and having in readiness to revenge 
all disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled, 


was his object to produce, was 
also the bvteeas to which his 
prisoners were to be carried. 

6 There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquest which 
he has just described, and these, 
he now proceeds to say, he was 
seonaved: to punish (comp. Luke 
xix. 27, ‘ihose mine enemies, 
which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither and 
slay them before me’). But as 
he had been careful at the be- 
ginning of this Epistlé to ex- 
press his anxiety not to come 
to Corinth till the mass of the 
Church were prepared to receive 
him (i. 23), so bare he hastens 
to add, ‘when your obedience is 
falfilled.’” He acted, as has been 


observed, on a wise application 
of the principle ‘ divide et impera,’ 
as when he threw the apple of 
discord amongst the Pharisees 
and guar Acts xxiii. 6-10. 
éy éroipp éxovres, ‘ bein 
pared,’ so 5 Polyb. i li. 84, 2 ; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 565, 584. 
wapaxon is used in contradis- 
tinction to taxo7, before and 


after. 

ipav is placed before traxoy, 
and one its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that cray 
wAnpw67 should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the Text; 
not to the following, as in Lach- 
mann’s lst edition. 





PaRAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 1—6. 


I now wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul against 
whom you hear so much. I conjure you not to compel me to 
break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 
Christ. I pray that when I come to you there may be no 
occasion for exerting that authority which some think I shall 
never venture to exercise but at a distance. But be assured 
that, if I do exercise it, it will be a real authority. TI shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with weapons, 
not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare; and every alien 
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thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands ; and those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, 
I wait only till Iam assured of your submission, that I may 


not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
decetvers. 
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His Boast or wis CLAIMS. 


Chap. X. 7—XII. 18. 


AT the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more-tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di- 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting (xavyao6at). It is inhis mouthawordof His 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used; ‘ Boast.’ 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits, 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especi- 
ally aimed. But with that freedom, which is characteristic of 
the Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if 
it really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of thissection. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. They occupy the background of the portrait ; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter- 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de- 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 7—10. 


b) “\ ~ 
74 Kata mpdowmov Bdérete. “et Tis wémoey éauTw 


xpiarov elvat, tovTo AoyiléoOw mddw “ad éavrov, dott 


® Badwere ; 


Tye look on things after the outward face. 


>» Lachm. Ed. 1. é¢’ éavroi. 


If any one trust to himself 


that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that as he is Christ’s, 


7 ‘Such is the authority 
which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wicld. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things.’ 
By the outside appearance he 
saxara alludes to the various 
“piswror. noints of outward su- 
periority alleged in his oppo- 
nents. That this (and not any 
of the other meanings attached 
to it, ‘conspicuous,’ ‘what lies 
before you,’ &c.) is the signifi- 
cation of ra xara mpdcuwrov 18 
clear from the sense of mrpécwmrov 
in this Epistle (see v. 12, é rpoc- 
wiry Kavxwpévovs Kat py Kapdic, 
and x. 1, xara mpoowrov—where 
it is used, not merely as an equi- 
valent to zapwy, but ‘in ex- 
ternal appearance’), and in the 
similar phrase PaAéres cis 10 


mpoowrov, Matt. xxii. 16; Mark 


xii. 14. Comp. also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of rpocurroAnrrys 
...Anyia, and .. .Anmreire. That 
BaAérzere is to be understood not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative, 
it would probably be at the be- 
ginning of the sentence; and if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by 7 or some similar 
word ; if imperative, it would re- 


quire to be taken in an ironical 
sense, hardly justified by the 
context. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co- 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made 
by the false teachers of a cluser 
connexion with Christ than that 
enjoyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, ‘I 
am of Christ,’ 1 Cor. i. 12, and 
(more doubtfully) from the pre- 
tensions of the false teachers to 
be ‘Ministers of Christ,’ ‘ Apos- 
tles of Christ’ (xi. 23, 13). 

From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- Party ‘of 
ers (xi. 22), it may al- Christ’ 
so be inferred that this con- 
nexion with Christ was through 
some earthly relationship, either 
as being Jews, or as having seen 
Him, or being His companions 
in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the flesh, the 
‘brethren of the Lord.’ Com- 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or a similar party 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1, ‘Am J not an 
Apostle? . . . have I not seen the 
Lord Jesus?’ followed by an al- 
lusion (5) to ‘ Kephas ’ and ‘ the 
brethren of the Lord.’ It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex- 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
‘even though we have known 
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Q 9 UN ~ 9 A e A a 8 9X b M Cc 
Kalas abrés xpirrou, ovTws Kai ypets.* Féav °[re] yap 
TEPLOOOTENOY TL KaUVXTHTwWpLaAL TEpt THs ELovTias NUM 7s 
Edwxev 6 KUpios ‘els oiKoSopHp Kal ovx Eis KaDaiperw Vor, 

b) > @ ? 9 9 ‘\ bs 3, e - 3 ~ € ~ 5 A 
ovK aicyuvOycopat, wa py dm ws ay éxpoBetv vuas dua 


tav émotokav. “ore Ai témucrodat pev dao Bapetat 
* Add Xpicrod. >» Lachm. Ed. 1. omit [re]. ¢ Add af. : 
¢ Add jpivy. ¢ MS. C. is deficient from buay) to the end of the Epistle. 


. Al pey éxoroAal, onal. 


even 80 are we. 


®For though I should boast somewhat more of our 


power which the Lord gave for your edification and not for casting you 
down, I shall not be ashamed, *that I may not seem as if I would terrify 


you by my epistles. 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence- 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh:],’ implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com- 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex- 
pressed in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvii. 17). See Introd. pp. 352-3. 

Whether the phrase, ‘If any 
one’ (vis, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex- 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11, 18, xi. 4, 20. 

wadsv, ‘once more,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 21. 

dd’ éavrov (text with C.D.G.), 
‘from himself,’ i. ‘ without 
being reminded of it by me.’ 
Lachm. Ist Ed. with B. é¢' éavrod. 

ypets, 1.6. the Apostle: here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

& ‘I truly belong to Christ ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (repeoacdrepoy), it 
would still be true.’ The tran. 
sition from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix- 
ture of personal and general feel- 
ings which the contains. 
The parenthesis ‘ which the Lord 


10For ‘his epistles’ say they ‘are weighty and 


hath given us for building up 
(olkoSopuyv), not for pulling down’ 
(xafaipecrv), is @ recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi- 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in i. 23, 24, ‘to spare 
you I came not to Corinth... 
not that we are lords over your 
faith.’ 

9 tva py Sofm .. . émoroddv. 
This clause depends on ovx ai- 
oxuvGycopa, but has probably 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought :— 
‘I will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.’ Compare a similarly ab- 
rupt use of xai wy in Rom. 111.8; 
el xy, 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

os dy is used adverbially like 
ws el, ‘as if,’ 

10 Ai érwrodai. The plural, 
‘his Epistles,’ need not imply 
anything more than an allusion 
to his Epistles generally; not 
that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 

Bapeias, ‘effective, impressive ;’ 
a word often used by the later 
Rhetwricians for energetic, im- 
pressive oratory. (See Wetstein. ) 


ld 


ioxupat, ‘ vigorous.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X, 11, 12. 
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mighty, but his bodily presence is weak and his word contemptible.’ 
1! Let such an one think this, that such as we are in word by epistles 
when we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. 


4 5¢ wapovela Tov cwparos, ‘ his 
arrival in person,’ doOevjs, ‘in- 
firm.’ (See note on xi. 16.) éfovde- 
ypévos, ‘contemned,’ ‘ thought 
nothing of.’ (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B., reads 
gaciv, but the Rec. Text. is sup- 
ported by D. E. F. G. J. K. and 
may well be the true reading. 
If so, it points to a single per- 
son, as confirmed by x. 7, xi. 
20. This passage is the only 
instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul’s opponents. It thus 
gives @ contemporary jadgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem- 
porary description of himself. 
Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus- 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of its 
readers. The description of the 

personal appearance of 
Feronl = the Apostle ig in. &o- 
Apostle, cordance with all that 
' we gather from the 
New Testament and other 
sources. The representations of 
it in the pictures of Raphael are 
doubtless in a high degree delu- 
sive. His arrival at Corinth, 
‘in weakness and with fear and 
much trembling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3), 
agrees with the general impres- 
sion derived from this Epistle, 
and that to the Galatians, of the 
nervous susceptibility and agita- : 


tion of his temperament and his 
manner. The comparison of 
Barnabas to Jupiter, and of him- 
self to Mercury, by the people of 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 12), implies 
that he was the less command- 
ing of the two. The traditional 
description, as preserved in the 
allusions or detailed accounts 
of the Philopatris (of Lucian ?) 
(c. 12), the Aots of Paul and 
Thecla (Fabric. Cod. Pseudep.), 
Malalas (Chronog. 10, p. 257), 
Nicephorus (H. Sh. li. 37), is of 
a man of low stature, bent figare, 
and awkward gait; a white com- 
plexion ; bright grey eyes, under 
overhanging eyebrows; a strong 
aquiline nose; nearly bald, but 
with a thick bushy beard, inter- 
spersed with grey hairs. His 
low stature is the ground of an 
old belief that he was the same 
as the contemporary of Gamaliel, 
kuown by the name of ‘ Samuel 
the Little. (Conybeare and 
Howson, 2nd ed. vol. 1. 70,) 

II 6 rowvros, see 1L 7. 

12 The thought which runs 
through the previous verses /— 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
1-6 was not an empty boast. 
From this he passes « yoasurine 
on to contrast the re- ourselves by 
ality of his claims with “™"™~ 
the emptiness of those of his 
adversaries; his claims being 
grounded entirely on his own 
labours, theirs on labours of 


REALITY OF HIS BOAST. 
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12 For we do not dare to place ourselves, or judge ourselves among some 


of those that commend themselves. 


which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12-18). These 
two thoughts, here blended to- 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1-6, and Rom. xv. 
17-21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read- 
ing of the MSS. (1) The Rec. 
Reading ot Text, with which Lach- 
the Recely- mann and Tischendorf 

"substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. D?. E. J. 
K., has od gunodew (or ovnaow) 
npets O€ . . . Kavynordpeba. cvne- 
ovow may be sithes (a) the da- 
tive plural participle, in which 
Case peTpotvres Kal ovyKpivovres 
must take the place of the prin- 
cipal verb; or (b) the 3rd per- 
son plur. ind. present, having the 
same meaning as ovvidot (as in 
B.). In either case, the general 
sense is the same :—‘ we cannot 
endure to rank ourselves amongst 
those who commend themselves ; 
on the contrary, they measuring 
themselves by their own stand- 
ard, and comparing or ranking 
themselves with themselves, 
thereby show their folly; where- 
as we refuse to boast beyond our 
lawful measure, but on the con- 
trary keep to the measure ap- 
pointed for us by God.’ The 
indicative is preferable. The 
Apostle first contrasts himself 
with those that commend them- 
selves, and then explaining, that 
the folly of this self-commenda- 
tion consists in judging of them- 
selves by their own standard, 
contrasts himself with them still 


But they measuring themselves by 


further, by showing that he mea- 
sures himself by the standard of 
God, and confines himself to the 
sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: (a) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in ai- 
rot not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself; (b) 
that in the 13th verse, the con- 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and 
man’s measure, but between 
teaching out of a lawful sphere, 
and teaching within a lawful 
sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in- 
deed be explained by the extreme 
abruptness and rapid transition 
so frequent in this Epistle; but 
they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter- 
preting the present text are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to teke airof as of the 
Apostle, and ovnotor (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries: 


.6we, on the other hand, confine 


ourselves to ourselves, and do not 
rank ourselves with those who are 
not wise.’ Or again, to take airot 
of the Apostle, and cvnotor (the 
dative participle) also of the 
Apostle: ‘we do not rank our- 
selves with ourselves, we whom 
they call not wise.’ 

(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
stead of the Rec. Text, pang 
we adopt the other read- of the 
ing supported by less “™&** 
authority, the whole passage will 
cohere almost without difficulty. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 13. 
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themselves and judging themselves among themselves are not wise: ' but 


The Vulgate omits the words ov 
ovvaow, while D. F. G. omit also 
the words jpets dé, D. omitting 
also xavynodpeba, for which F. 
G. substitute xavydpevor. So, if 
we combine these varieties, all 
tending in the same direction, 
the text will run thus: dd’ 
avrot éy éavrots €avrovs peTpouvres, 
kal ovyxpivovres éavrovs éavrois 
oux eis Ta Guerpa, GANA KaTa TO 
pérpov: and the sense will be: 
‘We cannot endure to rank our- 
selves with those that commend 
themselves; on the contrary, we 
are measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, and ranking ourselves 
with ourselves, not going into 
spheres beyond our measure.’ 
The contrast will then be based 
simply on the distinction between 
intrusion beyond a lawful sphere, 
and self-restraint within it. In 
this way the word perpovvres in 
the twelfth verse, bas the same 
sense as pérpoy or aperpa in the 
thirteenth ; and whatever irregu- 
larity there may be in the omis- 
sion of xavynodpueba, or the sub- 
stitution of xavywpevoe for it, it 
is no more than is frequently 
found in the Apostle’s writings, 
and is in this case corrected, as 
it were, by the resumption of the 
sentence in ovx eis Ta detpa Kav- 
xopevor, in 15. If we could 
suppose that ot ovnacw had 
crept in from the margin, as an 
explanation of rire, then jets Sé 
would naturally follow as an 
antithesis, to meet the new sen- 
tence thus unexpectedly formed, 
to which again subsequent cor- 
rectors would add xavywpevor or 
xavxnodueba. This explanation 
and reading is defended at length 


by Fritzsche in ‘ Dissert. ad 2 
Cor.’ pp. 35-48 ; and attacked in 
Reiche’s ‘ Comment. in Epp. ad 
Cor.’ pp. 373-385. 

ToApopev, =‘ sustinemus,’ ‘we 
cannot endare,’ perhaps with a 
tinge of irony: ‘we can venture 
on the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,’ 
&c. Comp. for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

tyxpivas 4 ovyxpivar, ‘to rank 
one’s self in any manner what- 
soever with those,’ &. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo- 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare ywioxey and dvaye- 
vooKey, ill. 2; dvaywwoxey and 
érywooxey, 1. 13: xararoyy and 
wepirouy, in Phil. iii. 2, 3. 

¢yxpivaz, ‘to enroll as in a 
catalogue.’ It never occurs in the 
N. Test. again, nor in the LXX. 

ouyxptvat, ‘to combine’ (and 
hence ‘ to interpret,’ asin 1 Cor. 
i. 13), ‘to liken,’ or ‘make 
equal,’ and so in LXX. 

Tav éavrovs ovvrravovrwy. See 
iil. 1. Those who ‘ commended 
themselves ’ are charged by the 
Apostle with intrading, as if by 
the authority of their commen- 
datory letters, into his sphere ; 
and this forms the subject of the 
next verses, 14-18. 

The meaning of the next 
words varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the two readings given 
above. If the reading of the 
Rec. Text is preferred, then 
perpoovres is ‘ measuring,’ not in 
the sense in which it is used in 
the following verses, of ‘ limit- 
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See note. 
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we will not boast of things beyond our measure, but according to the 
measure of the rule which God imparted to us, a measure to reach even 


ing,’ but of ‘ comparing,’ as by a 
standard; and ovyxpivorres is 
also used, not as ovyxpivas in the 
previous clause, for ‘ranking’ or 
‘assimilating,’ but in the sense 
of ‘comparing,’ of which signifi- 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 

On the other hand, in the 
reading of the Vulgate, the words 
perpety and ovyxpivey both retain 
their original meaning ; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions év 
€avrois éavrovs and éavrots éav- 
Tots, a8 applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict limits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions of 
his opponents; ‘limiting our- 
selves within our own limits, and 
associating ourselves only with 
ourselves.’ 

13 Without adopting the tra- 
dition which represents the Apo- 
stles as portioning out the world 

amongst them, with a 
Division of peculiar province for 
the Apo- each, it is clear from 
stole age Gal. ii. 9, that at least 
in the great divisions of Jew and 
Gentile, the former belonged to 
the original Apostles, James, 
Peter, and John, the latter to 
Paul and his companions. It 
was also the Apostle’s maxim, 
never to establish himself for 


any permanent stay, in those 
parts where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached by a previ- 
ous teacher; so much so, that 
his visit to Rome (which had al- 
ready received the faith) was re- 
garded by him merely as taken 
on his way to Spain, which was 
still open to any new teacher 
(Rom. xv. 18-24). 

This arrangement was donbly 
infringed by the appearance of 
Jewish teachers at Corinth; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews ; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
toit. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they .‘ came 
from James’ (Acts xv. 1; Gal. 
i. 12). In Galatia ‘a little 
leaven ’ of their influence had so 
completely ‘leavened the whole 
lump,’ that the Apostle was 
regarded as an ‘enemy’ (Gal. v. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that ‘the majority,’ at 
least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com- 
plained that ‘he had laid the 
foundation, and another built 
upon it,’ and ‘that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (za- 
Saywyovs) they had but one 
father, for that he only (é) 
had begotten them through the 
Gospel’ (1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). 
Now they were claiming to be 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, X. 14—18. 
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unto you ‘(for do we stretch ourselves beyond as though we reached not 
unto you? for we are come as far as to you also in the gospel of Christ), 


‘ Apostles,’ and ‘more than Apo- 
stles’ (xi. 5, 13), and endeavour- 
ing to shut out the Apostle of 
the Gentiles from the greatest 
field of his exertions (x. 16). 

This conduct the Apostle re- 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His ‘boasting’ was 
confined to the sphere which had 
been marked out for him, and 
which, according to the joint re- 
presentations of Rom. xv. 18- 
24 and Acts xiii.—xxvili., seems 
to have extended ‘from Jeru- 
salem to Illyricum,’ i.e. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan- 
guages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na- 
tives. Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had been the ex- 
treme point. Hence the expres- 
sions used emphatically here, ‘ to 
you,’ ‘as far as you’ (ayxpt Kai 
tpay, edixvovpevor eis buas), imply 
that he had a right to speak con- 
fidently of his Jabours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the same 
time he had hopes, which he af- 
terwards accomplished, of ad- 
vancing westward first as far 
as Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

Ta duerpa, properly ‘ unmea- 
sured;’ bat here ‘beyond the 
measure fixed for us.’ 

Kara TO pLéTpov TOU KayOvos ov 
éudpirey Hiv 6 eds pérpov. Kaviby 
is the ‘rule’ by which the limits 


of the sphere are marked ont. 
It occurs in Gal. vi. 16; Phil. ii. 
16, crotxety Te Kavon, ‘to wall: 
within the prescribed limit.’ 

The construction is, ‘ which 
rule (od referring to xavdvos) 
God appointed us as a measure’ 
(upon) 

OU = OV, PETPOU= LETPov. 

édixerGa, ‘to reach.’ These 
last words explain the initroduc- 
tion of the name of ‘ God as the 
author of his limits.’ ‘God has 
appointed and enabled me to ful- 
fil my duty.” Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, Rom. xv. 18, ‘I 
will not venture to speak of the 
things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.’ 

14 The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading : 
‘We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.’ For 
the metaphor ‘stretching out 
ourselves,’ as if trying to reach 
over, compare dzroxapadoxia in 
Rom. viii. 19. Ifthe Rec. Text 
(D. G.) ob yap ws yy be correct, 
then the meaning is, ‘for we do 
not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far 
as you. If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.), ov is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 
making it a question: ‘Do we 
extend ourselves ?’ &c. 

édixvovpevor, ‘coming, applies 
not to the actual visit (which 
would require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally re- 
quires the present tense). 
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not boasting of things beyond our measure in other men’s labours, but 
having hope that as your faith is increased we shall be enlarged by you 
16+ preach the Gospel according to our rule to abundance in the regions 
beyond you, not to boast in another’s rule of things made ready for us. 
17But he that boasteth, in the Lord let him boast. 3*®For not he that 


commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


dypt yap Kal tpav épOdcaper ev 
Tp evayyedip. This expresses the 
actual fact: ‘Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
proof of it, we have come as far 
as you. The conversion of the 
Corinthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as 
in ili. 2; 1 Cor.ix.3. epOdcaper, 
as in Romaic, and as in Matt. 
xii 28; Luke xi. 20, is simply 
‘we came;’ or, at least only 
with a very slight tinge of its 
earlier classical meaning, ‘to be 
beforehand.’ In a sentence so 
loosely hung together as the 
present, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether the 14th verse 
or any part of it is parenthetical. 
At any rate, the words ovx.... 
Kavywpevor resume the thought 
expressed by thesame words in 13. 

15 ‘In other men’s labours,’ 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in- 
terfere with the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e.g. in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered with his 
labours. 


avéavopuerns .. . wepirceiay, ‘not 
only have we the satisfaction of 
our labours at Corinth, but, in 
proportion as your faith increases, 
we hope to advance’ (probably 
he means through their assist- 
ance) ‘to the utmost limits of 
the rule laid down for us’ (xara 
Tov Kavova jpav), but still beyond 
you (els zmepiooeiav) ‘to other 
regions’ (ie. to the western 
parts of Greece, and to Spain), 
‘but still not boasting of labours 
which do not belong to us.’ 

16 ra érowa, ‘ready at hand,’ 
as in Thue. i. 20, iv. 61. 

The word xavxjcacba, ‘to 
boast,’ brings him back from the 
thought of the unlawful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting yenerally. ‘Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
Christ has done through him; 
for it is not by commendatory 
letters from their own party, but 
by the blessing of Christ upon 
their labours, that men’s worth 
is really known.’ Comp. iii. 1, 2 ; 
Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 1-6. For 
the same phrase see 1 Cor. 1. 3l. 
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Parapurase or Cuap. X. 7—18. 


But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out- 
ward appearances. Let us see what these outward appearances 
are, how fur my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho- 
rity, be it remembered, which is meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement, not for your punishment) ; 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con- 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ. Only remember, that when I 
do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded ; when I come to you, you shall find that my deeds 
fully correspond. For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com- 
mendation of the Lord Himself ; it is founded not like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the occu- 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere. As far as Corinth, but 
no further (though I trust soon through your help to go fur- 
ther),—no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. 
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1Would ye could bear with me a little in my folly. But indeed bear 


with me. 


Having advanced so far in bis 
boast, he is tempted to proceed ; 
in continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, ‘Though I 
should boast somewhat more... 
I shall not be ashamed.’ But he 
18 still fall of its uncongeniality ; 
he fastens upon it a name expres- 
‘His folly’ sive of its senselessness, 

folly, d&dppoown, occur- 
‘Ting eight times in this con- 

nexion, and only three times be- 
sides (the substantive never) in 
the rest of his Epistles, viz. Rom. 
1. 20; Eph. v. 17 (where it is 
applied to the irrational folly, 
or ‘nonsense,’ as we should call 
it, of paganism) ; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36. One excuse he urges for 
his indulging in it; and that is, 
his affection for the Corinthian 
Christians. Those intimate re- 
lations, which justify a departure 
from a man’s usual gravity of 
demeanour, existed between him 
and his converts, and encourage 
him to proceed. 

I “Odedov dveixerGe, ‘would 
that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.’ For odeAov 
see 1 Cor.iv.8. dveiyerOe (D. E. 
F. G. J.) is the less usual form for 
qveixere, pov is governed by 
dveixyeoGe, and adpoowvys by te. 

GANG Kai dvéxer$e may be the 
indicative, ‘Nay, you do bear 
with me:’ bat the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 
the imperative, ‘Nay, but I en- 


* For I am zealous over you with a zeal of God: for I espoused 


treat you to bear with me.’ If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, ‘I am sure 
that you bear with me, for I love 
you.’ If the imperative, then 
the connexion is, ‘ Bear with me, 
and I desire that you should bear 
with me, for I love you.’ 

2 {yrd@ yap tuas Geod Lyry, 
‘TI ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.’ By com- 
parison with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc- 
curs in the LXX., {yAos, fyAdu, 
would appear to be used ex- 
clusively for ‘zeal’ or ‘affec- 
tion,’ the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

ypporapny yap. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal rela- 
tion in which he stood to them 
(1 Cor. iv. 15) ; bat this notion 
is not farther brought out here, 
as it would jar with the thought 
implied throughout, of their 
union with Christ, For this re- 
lation of the Apostle to the 
Church as ‘the friend of the 
bridegroom,’ compare John iii. 
29; and for this relation of Christ 
to the Church, as of the ‘ Lord’ 
to the Jewish people, Eph. v. 25; 
Rev. xxi. 2; Matt. xxv. 1; comp. 
too, Chrysostom’s epithet on the 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 3, 4. 


Hppoodpny yap buas évi avdpi trapBevov ayvnv tapacth- 


oat Tw 


tot, *hoBodpar dé py tras, ws 6 agus *eEn7a- 


moe Evav év tH wavoupyia atrov, *dbapy ta vonpata 
~ a A A € ~ > “ 
Upav ard THS amddTnTOS Kal THS ayVvoTHTOS TIS eis TOV 


® Evay éinrdrycey. 


> odrw pbapn. 


© Om. kal rijs &yvdrnros. 


you to one husband that I may present you as a pure virgin to Christ, 
Sbut I fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtlety, your thoughts should be corrupted from the simplicity and the 


Apostle, wudaywyds tis olxov- 
ph the word 1 

ippotw 18 the word properly 
a used of the father’s 
giving away; dppdlopar 
(passive) of the bride (Prov. 
xix. 14); (middle) of the bride- 
groom (Herod. v. 32, 47); but 
also of others, as here (Philo, 
Leg. All. 1. ii. p. 78, De Abr. 
pp. 15, 36). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. on John 
iii, 29, Moses was so called by 
the Rabbis with regard to Israel 
and the Lord. 

évi_ dv8pi, ‘to one husband, to 
whom you are toremain faithful.’ 

The phrase zapacrjoa To xpt- 
org, in Eph. v. 27, is used of 
Christ Himself, as the Bride- 
groom. But the turn of that 
passage (iva mapaurjcy aires 
éavro) shows that such an ap- 
plication of the word is unusual, 
and that Christ is there repre- 
sented as being at once the Bride- 
groom and the Bridegroom’s 
friend (zrapavipduos). 

3 poBotpau Sé. To his affec- 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent is in- 
troduced on account of the com- 
parison of the bride, which sug- 
gests the temptation (not of 
Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
ééqrdrncey is taken from Gen. 


apudgomat. 


év Ty Tavoupyia is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
iii, 1, ppovepusraros. [ Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. 1.86, paraphrases dpovipar. 
6 ddis wravrwv (Gen. iii. 1) by, 
Tov yap TavTwy TavoupydTaToY 
éorw 750v7.] Compare the con- 
nexion of wavoupyia and dpdvynors 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 13, and 
Philo, de Preem. et Poen. ii. 416. 

This is the only passage-in St. 
Paul’s Epistles in which there is 
any reference in the New Testa- 
ment to the story of the Serpent 
in the Fall. The only mention 
of the devil in connexion with 
the Fall in the O. T. is in Wisd. 
11, 24. The only mention in the 
N. T. is in Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2. 
But the Serpent is perhaps in- 
troduced here as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instrn- 
ments, as then the Serpent : see 
verse 14. 

dro THS GrddryTos . . . els Tov 
xpeorov. ‘From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(as your master and spouse).’ 
Such is the meaning required by 
the phrase els rov xp. and jus- 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Macc. ii. 87, 60, where it is 
used of ‘loyalty to God.’ 

Kai THS GyvoTyTos is more oF 
less supported by D!. E. F. G. 


iii, 13 (LXX.), 6 ddus prdryo pe. | B. reads éywsrpros. 
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xptorov. *e pév yap 6 épyduevos addov “Ingow xy- 
pvoce. by ovk éxnpigaper, 7) mvevpa Erepov NapBavere & 
oux édaBere, } evayyédov Erepov 6 ovx édd~acGe, Kahds 
purity that is in Christ. ‘For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus 


whom we did not preach, or if ye receive another spirit which ye have 
not received, or another gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well 


4 eipey yap... xadas dveyec Oe. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endare the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by péy, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis- 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

6 épxdpevos, ‘he that cometh;’ 
not necessarilv alluding to a sin- 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. 7, 11, xi. 20, it would 
seem to indicate one leading 
mover. Compare for the same 
ambiguity, Gal. v. 10, 6 rapdécowv 
tpas.... doris day 7. 

‘Although, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it.’ Com- 
pare Gal. i. 6-8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a ‘Gospel’ (evayyéoyv) ; 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name evayyé\uiov, a8 applied 
to the narratives of our Lord’s 
life, is equally used as the desig- 
pation of the apocryphal and of 
the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) ‘Jesus’ was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 


the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that ‘the Spirit,’ in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

dAXov ‘Iycotv implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by adAXov xpurrcv), but 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

avevpa érepov. For this varia- 
tion from dAXov, compare érepov 
Lato & ovx éorw adXo, Gal. 
i. 6. 

kaA@s is ironical, like ‘ pre- 
clare’ in Latin (comp. xadds 4- 
Geretre, in Mark vii. 9),—‘ You 
endure them finely.’ Comp. 7s 
dvéxerOe, verse 19. The imperf. 
nvecxeoOe or avetyecOe is intro- 
duced in D. E. F. G. J. K. instead 
of dvéxerGe in B. apparently to 
lighten the reproof. 

5 The connexion is, ‘you en- 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me?’ It is difficult to 
decide between dé (B.) and yap 
(D. BE. F. G. J. K.). Comp. a 
simular confusion of readings be- 
tween ydp and é¢€in xii. 1. The 
words form (undesignedly no 
doubt) an Iambic: 

AoyiLopar 02 pndev torepynxévas. 

Tov trepdiav arocrdAwy, ‘the 
very greatest Apostles,’ ‘ those 
who are ever so much 


of Apostles.’ In the chiefest 
first instance he is Apostles.’ 


speaking of the false teachers. 
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*avexerOe. SroyiLopar *Sé pndev vorepnxevat Tay °umep- 
hiav atoorddwy. Fei 5€é kai idtdtns TH Ady@, GAN’ ov TH 


* jvelxecte. 


with him. 
very chiefest apostles. 


He would hardly have used so 
bitter an expression as iepXiay 
of the real Apostles, nor would 
the expression i To Aoyw 
(‘rade in speech’) be used of 
himself in verse 6, in contradis- 
tinction to the Jewish Apostles, 
who were at least as ‘rude in 


‘speech ’ (see Acts'iv. 13) as him- 


self; and he also distinctly calls 
the false teachers WevdarderoXor, 
‘ false Apostles,’in verse 13. Yet, 
on the other hand, he would 
hardly have used so strong an 
expression, unless disparaging 
comparisons had been instituted 
between him and the other 
Apostles. That such was the 
case at Corinth is implied by the 
allusions to ‘ Kephas’ and ‘ the 
brethren of the Lord’ in 1 Cor. 
i. 12, ix. 5. His own conscious- 
ness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they all ;’ 
and Gal. ii. 6-9, ‘ of those who 
seemed to be somewhat [ James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to 
me.’ For the exaggerated esti- 
mate which the Jewish section 
of the early Church formed of 
Peter and James in particular, 
see the extracts from the Clemen- 
tines in the Introduction to this 
Epistle, p. 352. 

The compound trepXiay occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A’, pp. 27, 35: 
gore ydp wore Kai t@ Niay Kara THY 


» do, 


*But I think that I am in want of nothing possessed by the 
*But though I be rude in word, yet not in know- 


* drip Alay. 


Tpaypdiay xpacba Karas xaf’ 3 
onpatvopevov A€yonev Twa bx € p- 
Atav cofdv. So trepayay, 2 
Macc. x. 34. Compounds of érép 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
ra vii. 36; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 


C. 

6 He justifies his boast of 
i taal to these ‘ ultra-A postles.’ 
‘Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I bave 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.’ 
BuiTys To Acyw is not ‘ deficient 
in eloquence,’ both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it in a very high degree, and 
in Acts xiv. 12 he is ‘nade in 
compared to Mercury, *Peech-’ 
as being the chief speaker. But 
he means that he was unskilled 
in the arts of rhetorical display, 
on which the Greeks laid so much 
stress, and in which the extreme 
rudeness of his written style 
shows that he was deficient ; the 
opposite in this respect to Apollos, 
who was a ‘ready man’ (dvjp 
Adywos), Acts xviii. 24. For the 
fact with regard to Paul com- 
pare 1 Cor. ii. 1-4, ‘not with 
excellency of speech,’ ‘ not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
hg the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di- 
versity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augustine ; 
the former taking the words in 
their litcral sense, as expressing 
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yrore, GAN’ ev travtt *havepdoavres dv Tac eis dpas. 
i) apaptiay éroinoa, euavrov ramewov wa vpels tpw- 


* pavepwidvres, 


ledge, but in everything we manifested ourselves among you in all things. 
‘Or did I sin, in abasing myself that ye might be exalted, because I 


the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver- 
saries. 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his ‘ knowledge,’ i.e. 
of Divine revelations, and of spi- 
ritual truths (as in 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5}. Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di- 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, ¢a- 
vepovo Oar, is used. 

év wavri, ‘in every point ;’ é 
macty, ‘in all circumstances,’ or 
‘before all,’ see Phil. iv. 12. 

The use of davepioavres, ex- 
pressing his openness and frank- 
pian ness, suggests to him 
joundedon One of the charges 
brought against him 
by his opponents. This 
as it bore direetly on the subject 
of his affection for the Corinthi- 
ans, at the moment uppermost 
in his thoughts, he answers at 
once, withort pursuing his 
* boast.’ 

This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
xvii. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-5). From this three con- 
clusions were drawn: The first 


to pay. 


was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right ; the second, 
that it indicated his want of con- 
fidence in the Corinthian Church; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made y ace to disinterest- 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri- 
bution professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judea. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in | 
Cor. ix. 1); but the third (which 
he expressly notices further on, 
xii. 15-18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with 
which he repels the charge gene- 
rally. ‘I was shown clearly to 
be an Apostle amongst you; or 
do you doubt my authority and 
my love for you, because I 
preached the Gospel without re- 
muneration P Surely not: it was 
out of my vi Stor love and care 
for you that I made an exception 
in your favour; and that whilst 
I received support from others, 
I never exacted any from you.’ 
7 é€pavrov rarevov, ‘ abasing 
myself’ by working at the trade 
of a tentmaker. Comp. Phil. iv. 
10-12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 
iva tpets tbwhpre, ‘that you 
may be exalted.’ The word is 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to rasrewov, as In the almost pro- 
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Onre, OTL Swpeay TO Tov Geou evaryyeAvov ernyydicapne 


vplv ; ; 


8 ahXas éxehyoias éovhyoa haBav Gypaviov a pos 


Thy wpov Staxoviay, kal Tapay mpos vas Kat vorepneis 


preached to you the gospel of God freely? 


8¥ robbed other churches 


taking wages for your ministry, °and when I was present with you, and 


verbial expressions in Matt. xxiii. 
12; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet. v, 6. For the 
contrast betweenhis earthly abase- 
ment and their spiritual exalta- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor, ix. 11; the 
words sow and reap being thero 
used in different senses, as 
‘abased ’ and ‘ exalted ’ are here. 
The exaltation which his abase- 
ment would confer on the Co- 
rinthians probably lay in the 
keener sense of their Christian 
privileges, of which they would 
be made conscious by feeling 
themselves the object of his es- 
pecial attention. For the gene- 
ral sentiment of their elevation 
oe himeelf, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 

; Now are ye full,’ fc. 

TO ebayyé\Loy sinyyuodpny. 
Here as As 1 Cor. ix. 12-18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe- 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

8 ddAas éxxAnoias éovAnaoa. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di- 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact :—‘Judge 
for yourselves ; is it possible that 
this can be from coldness?’ He 
lays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari- 


‘vince, on the eastern 


ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-7; Acts xx. 34, 35; 1 
Thess. ii. 9, is probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling- 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men- 
tion of his labouring with his 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi- 
hippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16), 


and probably in the rule of his 
Churches generally in mainte 
that part of the pro- the rest of 


side of the Strymon, he received 
support, according to the cha- 
racter of munificence for which 
he commends them so highly iu 
viii. 2. On crossing the Stry- 
mon, he was unwilling (for 
whatever reason) to burden the 
Thessalonians; and there, ac- 
cordingly, was supported partly 
by two contributions sent after 
him from Philippi, partly by his 
own labours (1 Thess. ii. 9; 
Phil. iv. 16) ; and again, in like 
manner, when he had advanced 
on his j journey as far as Corinth 
(rapwy mapas ipas), he there pur- 
sued the same course; the con- 
tributions from Macedonia being 
brought by ‘the brethren ’ who 
followed him from thence (verse 
9), probably Silas and Timo- 
theus, whom he had left at Be- 
roea (Acts xvii. 14), and who re- 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 

5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands ; that at Rome he still 
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ov KarevapKnoa “ovderds *(7d yap voTépyua pov Tpoc- 
, e 9 .' > 4 rs > A ld 

avem\ypwoay ot aded\dot édOovrés amd Maxedovias), 

Kat év mavtt aBapn Yéenavrov vp éripyoa Kat TypHow. 


® ovderds. > duty euauréy. 


in want, I was chargeable to no man (for the brethren who came from 
Macedonia supplied my wants), and in everything I kept and will keep 


received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12-16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there mivht be 
in the case of Corinth—and it is 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
xviii. 3—must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle tothe Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de- 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
and to do all that he could to 
show his real superiority to the 
false teachers. They rested their 
chief claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenance, which else- 
where might be the result of ac- 
cident, was here a matter of prin- 
ciple with him. 

dAXas, ‘ others,’ as opposed to 
the emphatic tov, ‘for your 
service.’ , 

éovAnoa, ‘I took from them 
more than their due ; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after I left them and 
came to you,’ 

oywvov, ‘pay,’ a8 of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 

Staxoviay, properly ‘help in 
poverty or distress,’ as where it 
is used in viii. 4, ix. 1, 138; Rom. 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Christians; here, 
probably, in amore general sense, 
—‘to help you, by relieving you 
from the necessity of support- 
ing me,’ 


Tapwv mpos vas, 1.e. in Acts 
xviii. 1. 

borepnGeis, ‘finding myself in 
want.’ So Phil. iv, 12. 

xatevapxnoa, ‘ press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo,’ from vdpxn, 
a torpedo. vapxdw is 
used in Gen, xxxii. 32; “""""r""™ 
Job xxxiii. 19; but xaravapxdaw 
in no other Greek passage but 
this and xii. 13, 14. Jerome 
(Algas. ii, 10) thinks that it is a 
Cilicianism, hke jpé, 
in 1 Cor. iv. 3: ‘ Multa al aaa 
sunt verba quibus juxta morem 
urbis et provinciss sus familia- 
rius Apostolus utitur ; e quibus, 
exempli gratia, pauca ponenda 
sunt: ov Karevdpxnoa tpav, 1.€. 
non gravavi vos, Quibus et aliis 
multis verbis usque hodie utuntur 
Otlices.’ 

dp is the reason for ov xar- 

evapxyoa. 

mpocaverAjpwoav, ‘added to 
my means, and so filled up.’ 


dBapy occurs nowhere else in 
the N, Test. 


19 He now protests his reso- 
lution of continuing this prac- 
tice; giving as his reason the 
necessity of distinguishing him- 
self from the false teachers. 

éorw GA7nOaa xprorov év épuoi. 
Not exactly an oath, but ‘the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.’ So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
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10 7 9} 2 aA 2 , @ e ? y > 

corw ahyGe ypiorov é euoi, ort 7 KavXNOLS avTy ov 
d¢paynoera eis ee ev Tois kNipaow ths Ayotas. "dia 
TU; OTL OVK GyaTTa was; 6 Oeds older. 176 SE TOW, Kal 


myself from being burdensome unto you. * As the truth of Christ is in 
me, this boasting shall not be closed against me in the regions of Achaia. 
Wherefore? because I love you not? God knoweth. '*But what I do, 


trnth which he preached, com- 
pare i. 18. 
 Kauynois .. . . dpayyoreras. 
¢pdocw is properly to ‘fence’ or 
‘wall rotind,’ as in the LXX. 
generally; but in the N. Test. it 
is only used for ‘closing the 
mouth,’ ordua always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 
19; Heb. xi. 38), except here, 
where, however, the sense is the 
same, 7 Kavyyois being in part 
personified (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
xv. 31). The meaning will then 
be, ‘my boast shall not have her 
mouth closed towards me, to 
prevent her from speaking in 
my favour;’ the whole being 
@ condensed expression for ro 
Tropa pou ob dpayyncerat, Gore j7) 
Kavxacd. y 


(4 


on €v Tour trép éuov. 

& ros Kkripaow THs ‘Ayaias. 
‘The regions,’ used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens, verging towards the 
poles (comp. Gal. i. 21; Rom. 
xv. 23); see 1 Cor. i. 2 for 
* Achaia.’ 

Ir 6 Oeds oldev. ‘God knows 
that it is not so,’ or ‘ that I love 
you.’ | 
12 8 8 row, Kai rojo, ‘it is 
not from want of love that I do, 
and shall continue to do this.’ 
The second iva is not in appo- 
sition with the first tva, but in- 
troduces a subordinate clause to 
explain the second ddoppny. 
‘My object in refusing to take a 
maintenance from you is to cut 
away from under the feet of my 


opponents the ground on which 
they take their stand (comp. 
v. 12), namely, the ground of 
representing themselves to be on 
the same level of Apostolical au- 
thority with me, in the matter 
of receiving a muintenance.’ 
The whole sense is obscured by 
the fact that the charge brought 
against Paul by his opponents 
was double, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, contradictory. On the one 
hand, it is clear from verses 13, 
20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1-27, that the 
false teachers not only received 
support from the Corinthians, 
but prided themselves é ¢ rev 
upon it as a mark of x*rTe- 
their Apostolical privileges. This, 
therefore, was the matter ‘in 
which they boasted,’ and it was 
because he did not take this sup- 
port that they insinuated doubts 
of Paul’s Apostleship. But, on 
the other hand, it was obvious 
that, whilst Panl’s conduct gave 
him a claim to be considered 
self-denying and disinterested, 
their conduct was liable to the 
suspicion of mercenary motives ; 
and for this reason it was their 
object, by repeated attacks on 
the want of Apostolical authonty 
shown in Paul’s_self-mainte- 
nance, to drive him into receiv- 
ing support, and so to remove 
the difference between him and 
themselves, which, in spite of 
their attacks, left him in a more 
favourable light than themselves. 
Hence a cross-purpose runs 
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Toujow, wa éexxdta THY adoppny tay Deddvrwy apopyny, 

iva &v @ kavyovTat eipeDaow Kabas Kai nets. “oi ya 

TowwvTo. YevdaTrdaTodoL, épyarar Sddor, peTaoynpatilo- 

pevot eis dtrootéAous yptorov. Mat ov *Oavua: avrds 
® Gavpacréy. 


that I will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who desire occasion, 
that wherein they boast they may be found even as we. '*For such are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into apostles of 


Christ. 


through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to 
speak) of his description of it. 

THv adoppny is ‘their ground’ 
(not ‘against me,’ which would 
require els éué, or the like, but) 
‘for themselves,’ as in v. 12. 

év @ xavxavraz may be ‘in the 
whole matter of their boasting,’ 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 16, iva & @ xaraAadG- 
ow tuov ... . Kar oct. 

cipeOaow Kabus xai quets would, 
according to the sense, have na- 
turally been expressed, cipefapev 
caus cai avroi. But as the in- 
tention of the clause was to ex- 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equj- 
valent to saying, ‘that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostleship.’ 
For a similar confusion of ex- 
pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
yiverOe ds dyad, re kaya ds tpeis, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
viii. 13. The subjunctive etpe- 
Gao. for cipéaey is the natural 
result of the present tense, em- 
phatically ascribed to their pro- 
ceedings both in OeAdvrwy and 
Kavyovrat. 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op- 


144And no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an 


ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

13 ‘I do this, because such 
men a8 I have been describing are 
false apostles,’ Wevdare- 
oroAo., ‘sham apoatles,’ 
‘pretended apostles; ’ 
like pevddypioro:, Matt. xxiv. 24; 
Wevdorpodyrys, Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 
11, 24: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

‘ Crafty artisans’ (épydra 50- 
Aor) seems to be ‘ workmen la- 
bouring for their own gain,’ as 
Acts xix. 25; so épyacia, Acts 
xvi. 16, 19, is deepened by the 
meaning of ‘craft.’ For the 
whole expression comp. ii. 17, 
xi. 20. 

‘Transforming themselves in- 
to Apostles of Christ,’ possi- 
bly alludes to the party ‘of 
Christ’ (see on x. 7). The al- 
lusion to Satan may possibly re- 
fer to the Rabbinical 
notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself into a good 
angel, of which, however, the 
only instance adduced by Eisen- 
menger, Entd. Judenthum, 1. p. 
845, 1s of the ange] who wrestled 
with Jacob, and who is repre- 
sented by the Rabbis as an evil 
spirit. But it is more likely 
that here, as in xii. 7, he uses 


‘ False 
apostles.’ 


‘ Satan,’ 
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‘ e A , 3 » , 
yap 0 oatavds, peTaoyxnpatileras els ayyedov dwros* 
ov péya obv et Kat ot Staxovos avrou peraoynparilovras 
ws Sidxovor Sixatoovyns, Gv 7d Tédos EoTat KaTa Ta épya 
QUTOV. 
angel of light: ‘therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be according 





to their works. 


the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test. 
in Job. i. ii.; and particularly to 
the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(LXX. of dyyeAx) who appear in 
the ‘presence of God. 

&yyeAov durds is in allusion to 
the light in which God and the 


15 ov péya. See 1 Cor. ix. 11. 

ws dtaxovor, i.e. ‘change and 
become like instruments of right- 
eousness.. Comp. Rom. ix. 29, 
ws Topoppa dy dpourOnpev. 

dxatoowwns, ‘ Christian right- 
eousness,’ as in vy. 21. 

av To TéXos, ‘ whose final fate ;’ 
see Rom. vi. 21; Phil. iii. 19; 
and for the construction, Rom. 


angels live; comp. Acts xii. 7. lii. 8. 


PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. XI, 1—15. 


Let me, then, continue my boast. It is a weakness to sing one’s 
own praises; yet let me conjure you to bear with wt for a mo- 
ment. It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 
you, that affection which the bridegroom’s friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But I am haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be en- 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser- 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear 
with them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not with 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretensions, 
they are not superior to me; they may be superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this ? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
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exaltation, and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad message of Divine favour? True it is, I did so ; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you ; and 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in want, to 
receive support from them, and to maintain myself, without ap- 
plying to you. This is the fact, and I am proud to avow tt ; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the sky of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why? not cer- 
tainly from any want of affection, but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make cleur this difference between them 
and myself ; for they are Apostles only in appearance, they are 
interested self-seehkers ; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder ; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis- 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con- 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in 
light ; and as he is, so are his instruments ; and as their deeds 
are, so will be their end. 
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TTddw éyo. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 16—19. 


py tis pe Sd& adpova elvac ei dé 


pn ye, Kav ws ddpova SéfagGé pe, wa Kayo pxpov 


16T say again. Let no one suppose me a fool ; if otherwise, yet as a 


fool receive me, that IJ may boast myself a little. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his ‘ boast,’ first, in x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
his own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co- 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his re- 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and 
now for the first time carries it 
through. He is still oppressed by 
the consciousness of the seeming 
senselessness of such self-praise ; 
but he defends himself on two 
grounds: that he is driven to it 
by the pretensions of his oppo- 
nents; and that he is speaking, 
not of his higher gifts, of which 
he might reasonably be prond, 
but of those very points in his 
conduct and character which 
have given occasion to his oppo- 
nents tocharge him with ‘ weak- 
ness.’ ‘ His bodily pre- 
sence is weak’ (doGer7s), 
x. 10. The word in- 
dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 
depression, resulting either from 
a keen susceptibility of tempera- 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


His weak- 
ness. 


17That which I speak, 


at Corinth ‘in weakness (ev doGe- 
veig.), and in fear and trem- 
bling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3); and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16 Ilédw A€yw, ‘I return to 
what I said before;’ either the 
general subject of his boasting, 
as in x. 8, xi. 1, 6; or his folly, 
asin xi. ]. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (pq ris pe... 
elvat), but on the last (ei 5¢ py 
ye... Kavynowpat); ‘I had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.’ 

ei 8 poy ye, ‘but if any one 
does think me foolish.’ For this 
force of ef 8 yy, in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
is lost in the general meaning of 
‘otherwise,’ comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
xi. 17; Markii.21; Luke v. 36. 

xav, ‘even if you receive me 
as a fool;’ elliptically for xat 
éay Séfnode, as Kav rod kpaowédov, 
Mark vi. 56; xay 7 oxd, Acts v. 
15. 

défacbe, ‘bear with me’ (like 
dvéxeoOe in xi. 1). 

ws ddpova is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, ‘ even 
if yon do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.’ 
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6 dado, “ov Kata KUptov dada, 


GAN’ as &y adpocivyn, & tTavTn TH vrooTage THS Kav- 


XHTEWS. 


18 2.3 do} fa ‘ \ ’ 
€7E€L TOAAOL KQaUXWVTaL KAaTa THY TapKka, 


Ka. a v4 19 € 8 4 ‘ > # @ ~ 9 4 
yo Kavyjoopa. “*ndéws yap avéxerOe trav adpovar, 


® xiyé after Ti. 


» ob AGAS nara rvdproy. 


I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were in folly, in this stedfastness 


of boasting. 


18 Seeing that many boast after the flesh, I will boast also. 


For ye bear with fools gladly, being wise. For ye bear with them, 


puxpov tt, ‘a little bit,’ as we 
should say: ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, ‘ That I (xéyw) 
as well as they may boast.’ So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
Tt compare Tt dppoovrvy;, in xi. 1. 

17 He had said, ‘Bear with 
me as @ fool.’ He now proceeds 
to enlarge upon this: ‘for what 
I am now speaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.’ 

o AaAG is ‘my language,’ ‘ my 
general strain,’ in distinction 
from 6 dnt or A€yw, ‘my words.’ 

ov xara xipwy, ‘not the hu- 
mility which Christ would in- 
culcate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.’ For this con- 
demnation, as it were, of his own 
language by the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his lower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

ws éy ddpooivy refers to as 
ddpova in verse 16. 

év ravrn TH brocrage THs Kav- 
xyoews. This refers to the boast- 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi- 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean ‘in this vehemence 
of boasting,’ as in ix. 4. 

18 zoAAoi. This mention of 


the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees with of roAAoé, in ii. 17. 

Kata THv odpxa combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their pow- 
ers of speech (xi. 6), and to 
their worldly motives, 
in opposition to xara 
Kuptoy, in verse 17; 
in which case compare x. 3. 
Kata THv odpxa, must be under- 
stood again after xavyjoopuas (a8 
in v. 16, after ofdapev), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
making his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com- 
pare Phil. iu. 4, 5, ‘I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,’ &c. 

19 ‘Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool: for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.’ 

tav addpovwy, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20) to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general,—‘ the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.’ 

ppdovipos ovres refers to the re- 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them- 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 
ppovior ev xpiorrg, and x. 15, as 


xara Thy 
gopKa. 
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4 » 20 
ppovysot ovTes’ 


avéxerOe yap, eb Tis Upas KaTadovdoi, 


a »¥ , ¥ 3 a » 
et tis KateoOie, ev tis AapBaver, a Tis Emaiperat, « 


if anyone bring you into bondage, if anyone devour you, if anyone take 
from you, if anyone exalt himself, if anyone smite you on the face. *'I 


dpovipos Aéyw.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) ‘although 
wise,’ ‘wise as you think your- 
selves to be;’ or, with a pro- 
founder irony, (2) ‘ you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.’ 

The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence and 
despotic claims of the false 
ee teachers. That this was 
oftee Ju. the character of the 
daizing §=86Judaizing part ne- 
oe rally ‘cay = ts foried 
by implication from i. 24, iv. 
5, and Gal. ii. 4. See also the 
servile adulation of James in 
the Clementines (Introduction, 
p. 352). 

KaraoovAot, ‘enslave.’ The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gul. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies. Compare the use of dov- 
Aelia in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
‘be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slavery ;’ and Peter's 
speech, Acts xv. 10, ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.’ In this pas- 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like xv- 
peevouey in i. 24, but with a re- 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church was to be re- 
duced. 

20 xarecOia, ‘devour your 
property,’ as in Matt. xxii. 14, 
‘devour widows’ houses.’ The 
particular point intended must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 


their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co- 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our own, was a beset- 
ting sin of the Jewish character. 

For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, ‘they serve not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly ’; Phil. iii. 19, ‘ whose God 
is their belly.’ 

AapBdve, ‘catches yon,’ 
‘makes you his prey;’ a me 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5); and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit- 
ful teachers. Comp. ddA eAaBov, 
xii, 16. For this general cha- 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 13, dddAro épydrat; ii. 17, 
KamyAevovres tov Aoyov; Rom. 
xvi. 18, é{araraow ras Kapdias 
TOV axaxwy, 

érraiperat, i.e. kal’ tor, ‘ con- 
ducts himself proudly.’ For the 
words see x. 5, way tywpa érat- 
popevov Kara THS yvaoews TOU Geo. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com- 
mendations, iii. 1, x. 12-18, x1. 
12, 18. 

eis rpdowrov Sepa, ‘strikes on 
the face’ (not necessarily with 
@ scourge, since the word is ap- 
plied in John xviii. 23 toa pa- 
aurpa., or ‘ buffet with the hand ’). 
This expression is the climax of 
the description of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, 1s 
a frequent mode of insult. Com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘ Zedekiah 
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° , at A Sé 21 . 3 , , 
Tis €lS Mpoownov “yas CEpeL. Kata atyiay éyw, 
as ote Hues “YoOejKxaper> & @ 8 av tis Toda, (& 


® Suas before eis. 


> hobevhoauer. 


speak as concerning reproach, as though we have been weak: but wherein- 


soever anyone is daring, (I speak in folly) I am daring also. 


. .. smote Micaiah on the cheek ;’ 
Matt. v. 39, ‘whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek ;’ 
Luke xxii. 64, ‘they struck him 
on the face;’ Acts xxiii. 2, ‘he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth ;’ and so Philost. Apoll. 
vii. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in] Tim. 
iii. 3, and Tit. i. 7, that the ‘ bi- 
shop’ is ‘not to be a striker.’ 
Even so late as a.p. 675, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
‘that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall strike his clergy, 
lest he lose the respect which 
they owe him.’ 

For the singular number sis, 
as implying a special leader of 
the party, see note on x. 7. 

21 xara dtipiav Néyw. In a 
sentence so charged with irony, 

and of which one may 
Konan '° suppose that the Apo- 

stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of his voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, than 
from his actual words, it is diffi- 
cult to assign a precise meaning 
to each expression. Its general 
sense is that, in contrast to the 
false teachers, he was what they 
called ‘weak:’ ‘Such are your 
teachers ; and what am I in com- 
parison with them? Oh! cer- 
tainly very different. I say it 
with a proper consciousness of 


* Are they 


the deep disgrace which it brings 
upon me in your eyes and theirs’ 
(xara, ariplay ig being uttered 
with an air of mock shame), 
‘that J, unlike them, was a poor 
weak creature; J had not the 
strength or energy to trample on 
you and plunder you, and assame 
a lofty demeanonr, and smite you 
on the face ; I could do nothing of 
this kind: so far they are quite 
right, and I wish them joy of it. 
But then’ (here the irony is part- 
ly dropped), ‘whatever grounds 
of confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds ’ (here 
he again assames the halfironical, 
half apologetic tone), ‘pardon 
my folly for the word, those 
grounds of confidence I have no 
less than they.’ 

xara driyway is, ‘to my re- 
proach,’ like drips. 

déyw is to be taken with ds 
ort, ‘I say that’ (thus differing 
from AeA in verse 17). 

as ore is pleonastic, like ‘how 
that’ in English (as 2 Thess. ii. 
2, ds Ort évéotnKey 4 Huépa); but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated; ‘I say how it is sup- 
posed that,’ &c. See Winer, Gr. 
67, § 1. 

mpes, ie. ‘I emphatically, 
as distinguished from the false 
teachers.’ 

noGerjxapev (B.), ‘have been 
weak,’ 700ejoapev (D.E.), ‘were 
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adpoovvn dAéyw) Tohpa Kayd. ™'EBpaioi ciow; kayo. 
"Iopandizat elow ; Kayd. oméppa ’ABpadp ciow ; Kayo. 


Hebrews? so am J. Are they Israelites? so am J. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? so am J. *Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a 


weak,’ i.e. ‘when we arrived at 
Corinth.’ See note on xi. 16. 

év adpootvy Aé€yw refers to the 
word roApd. 

He has now cast aside all fur- 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself; and, in 
so doing, he givesa description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those poirts in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be- 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac- 
tion and their peculiar connexion 
The Apo- with Christ. It would 
stle's Jew- appear from Epipha- 
‘sh origin. nius (Her. xxx. 16) 
that the Judaizers went so far as 
to assert that he was altogether 
a Gentile by birth, and only 
adopted circumcision in order 
to marry the High Priest’s 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (see 
the quotations from the Rabbis 
in Tholuck’s Character of St. 
Paul, Eng. trans. p. 17). How- 
ever this may be, he here feels 
called upon to assert the purity 
of his Jewish descent in the 
strongest manner; and it is a re- 
markable proof of the ascendancy 


acquired by his opponents, that 
he should be compelled to do so 
in addressing a Church, in its 
main elements, not Jewish, but 
Gentile. 

The three words employed are 
arranged in a climax. 
‘“Efpaios, ‘Hebrew,’ in 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ (Kus. H. E. iii. 39), is 
used to express Palestinian, as 
opposed to Hellenistic Jews. Bat 
the Apostle was ‘born (y 
pévos) in Tarsus,’ Acts xxii. 3; 
and “Efpaios is often used by Jo- 
sephus and Philo as an equiva- 
lent to ‘Iovdatos. Compare ‘EBpe- 
tos 2€ “EBpaiwy, in Phil. iii. 5. 
It is used then here, simply to 
denote his nationality. ‘Israel- 
ite,’ and ‘the seed of . 
Abraham,’ rise one aati 
above another in expressing the 
sacred character of the nation, 
as inheriting the promises. For 
‘IopanAirns, a8 a term of praise 
(in which sense alone it occurs 
in the N. Test.), see John i. 48 
(‘Israelite indeed . . . . without 
guile’); Acts ii. 22, iii. 12, v. 35, 
xii. 16, xxi. 28 (heading the 
addresses to the Jews); Rom. 
ix. 4, xi. 1. For oréppa 
"ABpadp, in like manner, 
see Heb. ii. 16; Rom. 
ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both of which last 
passages it comes in, as here, as 
a climax after ‘ Israel’ and ‘ Is- 
raelite ’). 

In Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5, he 
adds the fact omitted here, that 
he was a Benjamite: hence per- 
haps his name of ‘Saul.’ 


* Hebrew.” 


* Seed of 
Abraham. 
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8 SidKovou xptorov elow ; (rapadpovay ado) *vmepeys, 
€v KoTros TEpiamotépws, év "dudakals meptocotépus, ev 


* dxtp eyd. 


> dy wAsryais bwepB., ey pudAakais wep. 


fool) J am more, in labours more abundant, in prisons more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in deaths oft “(from the Jews five times re- 


23 The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 
their peculiar connexion 
with Christ (see note 
on x. 7), which they 
expressed by calling themselves 
‘ His instruments ’ or ‘ servants ’ 
(dtdxovor). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to 
the previous charge. They had 
questioned his right to be called 
so, on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of 
connexion with the Jerusalem 
Apostles (see note oniii.1). He 
answers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won- 
derfal life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2 (‘ye are my seal in the 
Lord’). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of bis 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(trepeys) to them, and yet at the 
same time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the ‘ weak- 
ness’ with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28 to 29, 
30. He ushers in his defence 
with one more apology, of 
stronger irony in proportion as 
his defence is stronger: ‘my 
language is that of a madman. 
Really I can hardly expect you 
will believe me’ (zapadpovir, 
comp. 2 Pet. 11. 16); ‘but the 


His service 
of Christ. 


fact is so, I am far more a ser- 
vant of Christ than they are,’ as 
if’ it were é¢yw tepdidxovos (see 
note on xi. 5). 

Aad here is ‘my general lan- 
guage,’ as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected im- 
mediately with trepeyw: ‘I am 
a servant of Christ in labours, 
in stripes,’ &c. From this mo- 
ment he drops all irony. The 
labours of the false teachers 
could be nothing compared with 
his; and from this point we lose 
sight of them till x11. 11. 

mepurcorépws is (not ‘more 
abundantly than they,’ but) as 
in i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 18, 
15, merely a stronger 
form of reprovs. It 
has accordingly lost ita distinct 
comparative meaning 80 com- 
pletely that in vii. 13 it 1s joined 
with pa@Adrov. If he had meant 
to compare himself with them, 
he would have used, not the ad- 
verb, but the adjective mepiad- 
Tépos OF trepwadrepov, as in the 
somewhat similar passage, 1 
Cor. xv. 10. It is the same as 
trepBadAdvrus, ‘beyond all or- 
dinary measure,’ the words being 
varied only for variety’s sake, as 
elsewhere in St. Paul (see 1 Cor. 
xill. 8). 

é& dvAaxais. The Acts only — 
mention three imprisonments, 
and of these the one 
at Philippi (xvi. 24) is 
the only qne that can 
be included here. In Clem. Ep. 


weptoco- 
Tepes. 


Imprison- 
menta. 


MM 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XL 24—27. 


mryyais vmepBaddovtus, év Oavarois aodddns *4 (vd 
"Iovdaioy tevtakis “TercepaxovTa Tapa play é€daBov, 


Brpis “epaBdicOnr, amat édGacOnv, tpis e&vavaynoa, 


* reccapdcorra, 


» epsapdlobny. 


ceived I forty stripes save one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, *thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 


I. ad Cor. 5, seven are mentione 
altogether. ; 
éy Gavdrots, ‘ in perils of death ’ 
(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 
kinds of death the next 
two verses give in- 
stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men- 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts. The words 
td "lovéaiwy, ‘by the 
Jews, imply that he 
was going to use another con- 
struction: first, because azo, 
and not tro, is required by éAa- 
Bov: and secondly, because it 
would have been supertiuous to 
say that ‘the forty stripes save 
one’ were inflicted by Jews; 
that being as fixed an expression 
for Jewish scourging as the rods 
(épaBdicOyv) was for Roman 
scourging. Forty stripes were 
fixed by the Law as the manxi- 
mum (Deut. xxv. 3), but thirty- 
nine only were inflicted by later 
practice, lest by chance the letter 
of the Law should be broken. 
It was inflicted with a leathern 
scourge, with which thirteen 
strokes were given on the breast, 
thirteen on the right shoulder, 
thirteen on the left; and this 
arrangement of the scourging 
was by some Rabbis made the 
reason of the number thirty-nine. 
The mode of flagellation was as 
follows: The culprit was bound 
by both bands to a pillar; the 
officer of the synagogue stripped 
off his clothes until his breast 


Perils of 
death. 


Jewish 
scourgings. 


was bared. The officer then as- 
cended a stone behind. The 
scourge consisted of four thongs 
of calf skin, and two of asses’ 
skin. The culprit bent to re- 
ceive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
Ixxviii. 38. It was so severe a 
punishment that death often en- 
sued. (Wetstein, p. 208; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 

25 rpis épaBdicOyv. This was 
the Roman punishment 
of ‘ virgis caedere,’ also 
so cruel as frequently to 
occasion death. See Cic. Verr. v. 
62. Of the three times, here men- 
tioned by the Apostle, one only 
is described in the Acts (xvi. 23). 
St. Paul being a Roman citizen 
was, properly speaking, exempt- 
ed from this punishment, and, 
on that plea, protested against 
it at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 

drat euOdoGny, i.e. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 


tpis évavdynoa. The allusion 
is unknown. The ship- goning 
wreck in Acts xxvii. 18 and ship- 
later. — 

vuxOjpepov, @ whole day of 
twenty-four bours, be- «4 aicnt 
ginning, according to snddayin 
Jewish reckoning (from ‘*° “> 
Gen. i. 5), with the evening. 


man 
acourgings. 
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vuxOjpepov ev to Bv0@ ‘sretoinka), *ddouropiats oh- 
Lakis, Kwwdvvois woTapav, Kwdvvois AyoTav, KwdUvots Ex 
yevous, Kwdvvors €€ eOvav, Kiwddvos ev Tore, KivdUvots 
ev épnpig, xwdvvois ev Oaddooyn, Kwdvvors ev wevda- 
Adots, **xdr@ Kat poxOm, ev ayputviats modAdats, 

. * Add é», 


been in the deep), *°in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren, *7in labour and painfulness, in 


The word occurs only in very 
late writers. 

é&v to Budo, ‘in the depth of 
the sea.’ See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm cvii. 24. LXX. evii. 24 
(A.V.) Probably after one of 
the shipwrecks on a plank, as in 
Actsxxvii.44. The Syriac reads, 
‘ without a boat in the sea.’ Theo- 
phylactsays that some maintained 
this to mean that Paul was con- 
cealed for a day after the stoning 
at Lystra, ina place called Bythos; 
and in later times it has been re- 
ferred toa deep dungeon, so called, 
at Cyzicus (see Estius, ad loc.). 

26 The parenthesis explaining 
év Gavdros being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

Gdouropias (‘travels’) is ex- 
panded into the remaining dis- 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

Kwovvots tjorapov, ‘danger of 
swollen rivers,’ such as 
cut off the traveller in 
all eastern and southern 
countries. Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra- 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch 
(see Conybeare and Howson, 1 


pp. 176, 457). 


* Perils of 
rivers.’ 


Ayorav, ‘ robbers,’ whether by 
land or sea, whether 
such as those in the ‘Robbers’ 
mountains of Ephesus, who are 
said in the well-known tradition 
(Eus. H. E. iii. 23) to have car- 
ried off the Apostle John; or 
remnants of the old Cilician 
pirates (see note on x. 4). 

éx yévovs, ‘from Jews,” such 
as the conspiracies at 5,1, 
Damascus, Acts ix. 23 ; ‘from 
at Jerusalem, ix. 29; 7°” 
at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 50; 
at Ieonium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv.19; at Thessaloniva, xvii. 5; 
at Bercea, xvii. 13; at Corinth, 
xviii. 12. 

eé @Ovav. ‘From Gentiles,’ 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 
20; and Ephesus, xix. Govt’ 
23. 


év rode, ev epnpig, ev Gardooy, 
*by city, by desert, and by sea.’ 
The ‘desert’ may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. 1.17, but also to the 
wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those ‘by sea,” comp. note 
on verse 25. 


wevdadeAgas. See Gal. ii. 4, 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 

27 Koww Kai poxOw, resuming 
the argument from ddocropiais, 
‘by toil and trouble, as shown 
in sleeplessness,’ &c. 
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ev Aw@ Kat Sipe, ev vyorteias qodddis, ev yoy 

Kat yupverntt. ™*yupis tov Tapextos 7 “ériotacis po 

n Ka jpépay, ) pépysva Tacav Tov Exkdyno.iov. ™ is 

aoOevel, Kai ox doled; tis cxavdarilera, Kat odx 
* émotberacis pov. 


watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. ** Beside those things that are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches. * Who is weak, and J am 





dypurvias, ‘sleepless nights,’ 
either from fatigue or 
from business. Comp. 
the midnight psalms at 
Philippi, Acta xvi. 25; the dis- 
course all through the night at 
Troas, xx. 7, 11; the ministra- 
tions‘ night and day’ at Ephe- 
sus, xx.‘31 ; the working to sup- 
port himself ‘night and day’ at 
Thessaloniea, 2 ‘Thess. iii. 8. 


Sleepless 
nights, 


év App kai Sie. Compare 1 
Cor. iv. 11; Phil. iv. 12. 
vyoreias. ‘Not ‘ voluntary 


teeiieas! fasts,’ of which there 
‘is no instance in the 
Apostle’s life, unless it be Acts 
xili. 3, xiv. 23, and of which the 
mention would ‘be out of place 
in an enumeration .of ‘hardships 
resulting from external ornatural 
causes ; but ‘days without food,’ 
asin vi. 5. It follows upon Aue 
kat dive, ‘hunger and thirst,’ 
partly from the same kind of 
repetition as bas caused the in- 
sertion of ‘ the sea’ mn verse 26, 
although the dangers by sea had 
already been mentioned in the 
previous verse; but chiefly for 
the sake of giving a more defi- 
nite image, not merely of ‘hun- 
ger,’ but absolute ‘ want of food ;’ 
and it follows upon ‘ hunger and 
thirst,’ as ‘sleepless nights’ 
follow upon ‘toil and trouble,’ 
marked in like manner ‘by -roA- 
Adxts. 
dy yx nal -ywpvorymn. See 


1 Cor. iv. 11, ‘in cold and na- 
kedness,’ in the cold 
winters of southern 
climates. 

28 xwpis tiv mapextds may 


be (1) (as in Matt. v. 


* Cold and 
nakedness.’ 


32; Acts xxvi. 29), (ime. 
‘not to speak of the which are 


many points which are 
left out in this enumeration,’ 
like ‘the time would fail me to 
tell,’ in Heb. xi. 32. Or (2) ‘be- 
sides external calamities, which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed 
to describe.” (Comp. éfwle 
paxa, Ecwbev dBor, vii. 5.) 

1 erioracis i KR). F.G.), or 
9 érucvoracis (J. K.) pov or 
(B. F. G.), may be (1) in th 
position with 7 pépyva, ‘my 
pressure of care,’ as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, ro\Ads yap écxov dpor- 
tiiwy émordceas; or (2) more 
possibly ‘ the concourse of people 
to see me,’ to ask advice, &., 
like ‘quotidiani hominum impe- 
tus,’ Cic. pro Archi. 6. 
The word éricracts 
(with the same varia- 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a ‘tumult;’ Num. 
xvi. 40, for the ‘congregation,’ 
or ‘conspiracy’ of Korah; 3 
Esdr. 73, for ‘ conspiracies.” If 
pov be the right reading, it would 
be ‘my concourse,’ as we should 
say, ‘my following.’ If por, then 
it is governed by éxé in ¢éwioracrs. 


‘The 
concourse.’ 


—— a — 
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2 \N aA . 80.2 A 0 § a x a 9 6 , 
eyw TUPOVILaL ; EL Kauyao at €l, T& TNS aovevetas 


not weak ? who is offended, and { burn not? * If I must needs boast, I 


Comp. the form éruwvaywyy, 2 
Thess. ui. 1; Hebr. x. a5. 

For the fact, see the account of 
St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 11: ‘ He sat’ 
a rabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, ‘a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,’ and still more to the pur- 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 9: ‘He separated the dis- 
ciples, datly conversing (xa6’ 4- 
pépay SuaAeydpuevos) in the school 
of Tyrannus.’ Wherever he es- 
tablished his head-quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques- 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend- 
ance on the teaching of our Lord : 
‘There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mark vi. 
31). 

If this be the right construc- 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: ‘ Setting 
aside the details which require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and the 
anxiety (7 pépysva) which I 
have for all the congregations of 
Christians.’ The expression is 
important, as showing the wide- 
spread influence of St. Paul. It 
is the description which we 
should have expected to find in 
the accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as & justification of Dun- 
stan’s retaining several sees to- 
gether. 

29 This is a strong expression 


1.6. as’ 


of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note om } Cor. ix. 22). ‘If 
there is any one weak 
and troubled in con- 
science (doGevet, as in 
Rom. xiv. 2, 23; 1 
Cor. vii. 1)), I, too, am weak 
with him’ (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
‘to the weak I became as weak ’). 
‘If there is any: one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation ’ (as Rev. 
iii. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 
‘I am on fire with indignation ’ 
(as in 2 Macc. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
doOevel and oxavdaXilera:, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9; 13: 

30 The mention of ‘ weak. 
ness’ in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow- 
ledgment of its existence. ‘I 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak- 
ness. All: these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the weakness 


of others, are the signs and 


causes of that weakness of which 
they complain in me.” But this 
thought, whilst it sums up 
the foregoing enumeration, also 
opens a new aspect of the subject, 
which comtmues to xii. 10. The 
irony with which he had opened 
this vindication in xi. 1-21, is 
dropped: and he expresses his 
intention to continue his bo st 
(xavyyjoopat), overcoming his 
scruples, not, as heretofore, by 
assuming the character of a fool 
(compare xi. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 
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4 a ~ 
pov Kavyncopat, *'6 Beds Kai TaTnp Tov *Kupiov "Incou 
. e A 
older, 6 dv evdoynrds els TOUS aidvas, Ort ov WevSopmat. 


82 2 


év Aapackg 6 eOvapyns ‘Apéra tov Bacidws éppovper 


* xuplov ipey "Incod xpiorod. 


will boast of the things which concern my weakness. 


31The God and 


Father of the Lord Jesus, who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I 


lie not. 


intended to follow up by a de- 
tailed account of all his suffer. 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xii. 6), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
33). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 
The narrative is broken 


Interrup- 

tion of the off almost as soon as 

argument. ° 
begun; the ship has 


foundered at sea; and only a 
single plank has been washed 
to shore. The shock may have 
been from the reluctanee, which 
he still found insuperable, to 
dwell in detail on his great 
deeds. Or it may have been that 
he was strack at this point, by 
the thought “that the glory of 
his weakness might be better 
exhibited by pointing out its 
direct connexion with the highest 
privilege to which he had ever 
been called. Or it may have 
been that the description of his 
great revelations, and of the 
weakness connected with them, 
was the chief topic on which he 
meant to dwell; but that he 
had at first intended to give 
the outward circumstances which 
had led the way to them; and 
then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
sabject of therevelations without 


In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept the 


further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness (xti.2-10). This much 
is necessary to be borne in mind, 
in order to force a way over one 
of the most disjointed sentences 
ever written. 

31 This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 
and which perhaps does in part 
follow in xii. 1-10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and i. 25. 

6 wy is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans- 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phrase in this passage and Rom. 
ix. 5, if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
to it. Comp. John i. 18, ii. 13, 
vi. 46, viii. 47; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

32 The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his gecape 
earliest danger, at least from Da- 
from conspiracy. It 
takes place on his return from 
Arabia 4o Damascas, shortly 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 23, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Ethnarch, who 
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“rv tolw Aapacknvav maca pe,” 8 xai Sua Oupidos év 
capyavy éxaiacOnv dua tov tetxous Kat éfépuyov Tas 


® hy A. w5Au. 


>» Add 0éAwy. 


city of the Damascenes with a garrison, to apprehend me, ‘Sand through 


probably was acting at their in- 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabathewan Arabs, had at this 

time much influence, 
tieking’ partly from his being 

the father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca- 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his ‘kingdom’ to Damascus. 
(Conybeare and Howson, 1. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 
It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Haret. (See Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, vol. iii. c. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 4, XVIL. 
ii. 2. (Schéttgen, ad loc.) ‘ Eth- 
narch’ was the title of an Orien- 
tal provincial governor.’ (See 1 
Macc. xiv. 47; Josephus passim ; 
Heyne’s treatise ‘De Ethnurchié 
Aretsa,’ 1755.) 

éppoupea, ‘kept watch with a 
garrison. From Acts ix. 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 

maoca, in later Greek, ‘to 
arrest.’ 

Ovpidos, ‘an aperture,’ or ‘little 
door,’ as in Acts xx. 9. In Josh. 
ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (8:4. r7s Gupioos) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 
from Saul. da rov reixous, pro- 
bably ‘over the wall,’ 
i.e. from an overhang- 
ing house, sach as are still to 
be seen on the walls of Damascus. 
See the woodcut in Conybeare 
and Howson, i. p. 110. There 
is a spot still pointed out on 


The wall. 


the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have 
concealed himself; and the good 
porter St. George, who was 
martyred in furthering the es- 
cape, 1s supposed to be buried 
close by, and to his tomb are 
brought all the coffins of Chris- 
tians before their interment in 
the neighbouring cemetery. It 
is curious that in the present 
traditions of Damascus the in- 
cidents of this escape have almost 
entirely eclipsed the story of his 
conversion. 

33 vapyavyn, ‘anything twist- 
ed,’ as a cord. Ausch. Supp. 
781; so Suaidas, of péy cyoindy 
rt, of d¢ wAdypa re ex cyowiov. 
Comp. the Hebrew word Sarag, 
‘to weave.’ lLycophron (748) 
has the word rpocrerapyavwpévyny. 
On this the Scholiast says cup7e- 


mheyperny 4 yap wap’ qpiv cap- 


avn, raph ‘Arriuxots The basket. 
Tapyavyn* Kal TO GuveEt- 

Ajoba, rerapyavacbu. (Wet- 
stein.) Here probably the word 
signifies a ‘rope-basket.’ In 
Acts ix. 25, 1t is omvpis, ‘a grain- 
basket.’ 

Tas xeipas, ‘his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me,’ 
Comp. Acts xii. 1, ‘ Herod 
stretched forth his hands to vex 
the church.’ 

XII. x The variety of read 
ings indicates the want of any 
guide in the sense of Various 
the sentence, which is ‘dings. 
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xu. }*xavyaoGar Set, ob cupdépoy per, 


4 SN > > d A > rd 4 
ehevoopuan 5é Kat eis dttacias Kat amoKxadvwWes Kupiov. 
20lda avOpwrov év ypiot@ mpd erav Sexarerodpu (etre 

* xavyaoba: 87 ob cuupépe: yor: drAcboopuas yap eis. 


a window in a basket was I let down by the wall and escaped his hands. 
x1 ‘I must boast ; it is not expedient for me, but I will come even to 


visions and revelations of the Lord. 


the transition from the broken 
narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the 
new narrative rising out of it 
in xii. 2. 

(1) xavydéoGa det, B. D?. EB. F. 
G. J. Vulg.; ef wavy. Set, ob oup- 
dépov pév, B. F. G.; Acvoopuar 5¢, 
B. F. G. Vulg. Copt.: 8% xad, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) xavyacGa dé, D'. Slav. 
Theoph. ; xai 6) xavy. Copt. Arm. 
Greek Fathers ; ot cvpdépe por, 
D!. E. J. K. Greek Fathers ; éAe- 
copa ydp, D'. D?. E. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. Atth. (A. and C. are defi- 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between Set 
and 67, and between é€ and -6a 
(the last syllable of xavyaoGar), 
according to the later Greek pro- 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, ‘I must boast; it is not 
good for me; but yet I am about 
to do so.’ The second would 
mean, ‘ Now, to boast is not good 
for me [but I must boast], for I 
am about to do so’ (comp. xi. 5). 
Both readings combined would 
mean, ‘I must boast; it is not 
expedient [but I must boast] for 
I am going to do so.’ In all 
these three cases the words ex- 
press the conflict in his own 
mind between what he must do, 
‘and what he thinks it becoming 
to do. For something of the 
same confusion, compare Phil. 


*IT knew a man in Christ about 


lil, 1: ra abra ypddew pty, épor 
pty obx dxvnpoy, tpiv b& aodarés, 
where he means to say that, ‘ to 
write the same things was in it- 
self troublesome to him, buat, 
under the circumstances, was 
mot; because it was good for 
them.’ 

The mention of his divine re- 
velations i8 introduc- gis divine 
ed, first as a matter revela- 
on which he may justly “™* 
found a claim as an Apostle, 
especially as against those who 
claimed peculiar connexion with 
Christ; secondly, in reference 
to the ‘weakness’ which fol- 
lowed as & consequence on these 
revelations. 

érracias Kat droxaAupes. o7- 
tacia,—probably the more tangi- 
ble ‘ visions,’—occurs 
no where else in St. 
Paul, but is used in Luke 1. 22, 
xxiv. 23, for ‘an apparition,’ 80 
also in Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 7, 8 
(LXX.). droxdAwps,in «Revels 
this especial sense of “™* 
‘spiritual penetration into Di- 
vine secrets,’ is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 26; Eph. i. 17, 11. 3; 
Gal. i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name 
and contents of the ‘ Apocalypse ’ 
(Rev. 1. 1). 

xupiov, ‘of the Lord’ (He being 
the author of them). 

2 ola, ‘I know.’ Possibly in 
the sense of ‘remembering, as 
in Acts xxiii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 16. 

dyOpunrov év xpurrg. The most 


‘ Visions.” 
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fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know not, whether out of the 
body I know not, God knoweth), such an one caught up to the third 


heaven. 


general term to designate himself 
in the third person,—‘a Chris- 
tian,’ ‘a man who lived and 
moved in Christ as his being,’ 
possibly with an allusion to the 
deeper consciousness of that 
union produced by the ecstasy. 

apo erav Sexarecodpwv. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi.32, 
33, with one definite 
fact, so also he begins 
his new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this ; it might pos- 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being about seventeen years be- 
fore, may have been mentioned 
in xi. 32, 33 as a prelude to this. 

«ire dv cwuart. This comes in 
as a parenthesis, and expresses 
‘inthe the loss of  self-con- 
body or out sciousness to that de- 
of the booy~' eree that be knew not 
whether he were carried up into 
heaven literally, or only in a 
figure. 

yptacGy is Attic, jpréyy Ma- 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex- 
pressions, comp. Acts viii. 39, 
mveuysa Kupiou ypracey tov Pi- 
ermov: and Rev. 1. 10, éyevopyy 
éy rveipatt: xii. 5, ypwrdcOn To 
Téxvov airys xpos tov Oeov: 1 
Thess. iv. 17, dpraynodpeOa.... 
eis dépa. Compare the Rabbini- 
cal expression in Bava Mezia, 89; 
‘God stood in the academy of 


* Fourteen 
years ago.’ 


heaven, with all His scholars in - 


SAnd I knew such a man (whether in the body or out of the 


great controversy ; and they said, 
‘Who shall be the judge ?” And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Barnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con- 
firmed the judgment of God.’ 
(Wetstein.) . 

tpirov ovpavov. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab- 
binical conception o 
the seven heavens is as 
follows: 1. The veil 
(compare Heb. vi. 19). 2. The 
expanse. 3. The clouds. 4. The 
dwelling-place (habitaculum). 5. 
The habitation (habttatio). 6. 
The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to a slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 
2. The heaven of heavens. 3. 
The expanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. 6. The fixed 
seat. 7. Araboth. In ‘the 
clouds’ are said to be the mill- 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth ; at the sin of Adam, 
He ascended into the first hea- 
ven; at the sin of Cain, into the 
second; at the generation of 
Enoch, into the third; at tho 
generation of the fiood, into the 
fourth; at the generation of 
the confusion of tongues, into 
the fifth; at the generation of 
Sodom, into the sixth; at the 
generation of Egypt, into the 
seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, He descended to the 
sixth; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 


‘The Third 
Heaven.’ 
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® dxrds rot cdéparos, od ol8a: 4. 


body God knoweth), *how that he was caught up into paradise and heard 
unutterable utterances, which ‘it is not lawful for a man to speak. °*¥For 
such an one will I boast: yet for myself I will not boast, except in my 


Jacob, to the fourth ; of Levi, to 
the third; of Kohath, to the se- 
cond; of Amram, to the first; 
of Moses, to the earth again. 

It is possible that, in accord- 
ance with this phraseology, the 
Apostle may mean that he was 
carried into the third heaven, i.e. 
midway between earth and hea- 
ven, into the region of the clouds 
and air, as in 1 Thess. iv. 17 
(cis aépa) ; and then by a second, 
and still loftier, flight into the 
presence of God Himself, which 
is spoken of, as in Rev. xxii. 1, 
under the figure of a ‘ paradise.’ 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There was a simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 
passage in Deut. x. 14, which 
speaks of ‘the heaven’ and ‘the 
heaven of heavens’ (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, in Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds aud 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word ‘shemaim.’ In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in- 
visible world beyond, in the pre- 
sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise, 
as in Luke xxiii. 43. ‘So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the 
throne of God (Rev. iv. 1, 2); 


and round that throne is the 
‘Eden ’—-the Paradise or garden 
of Heaven (Rev. xxii. 1). 

The Apostle’s rapture is al- 
lnuded to in Philopatris, ascribed 
to Lucian, o. 12: ‘When the 
Galilean met me, with his high 
bald forehead (dvadpadavrias), 
and high nose (érippwos), who 
walked through the air (depo- 
Baryjoas) to the third heaven. 
dppyra. pyy3zra’ an Oxymoron : 
‘words and no words.’ « worus 
The expression is taken that cannot 
from the secrecy of the ™ "°K 
Greek mysteries. 

ovx éfov dvOparrw, ‘ Man cannot 
speak them; God may.’ Com- 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5 el py. ‘Only in my weak- 
nesses will I boast.’ For «i py 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
said to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 

6 éiv yep. Here a clause 1s 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos- 
sibly xii. 1. ‘[And yet I could 
boast reasonably ;| for if I were 
desirous (OeAjcw) to do so, I 
should not really be foolish, 
though I affected folly in doing 
so before’ (xi. 1, 16). 

dAydeay. See note on xi. 3l. 
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weakness °(for if I should desire to boast, I shall not be a fool ; for I will 
say the truth : but I spare you, lest any man should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to be or heareth from me) and in the exceeding 
greatness of my revelations. ™ Wherefore also Jest I should be exalted 
above measure, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, an angel of: 


eidopas dé py ris. ‘Ido not | but ‘ something pointed, ’ gene- 


dwell on wonders and ecstasies, 
of which you cannot conceive. 
I leave you to form your own 
impression of me from what you 
see and hear.” Comp. similar 
deprecation of superstitious reve- 
rence in 1 Cor. iv. 1-6. 

56 is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation ; verse 6 is 
in @ parenthesis, and xai ry izrep- 
Bory trav droxoAvewv is joined 
to ev rais dobeveia. Such a 
sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word ‘ boast.’ If with D. d0 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
amoothly. 

7 xai,«7.A. ‘And it was for 
this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (i €p aipwpat 
and @ ve p Bodj referring to vrép 

6. BAérea in verse 6, ‘ Think not 
of me with excessive reverence, 
lest by the excess of my revela- 
tions I should be excessively 
exalted’), that there was given 
me a thorn.’ 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. 

oxoAoy occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. It is not ‘a thorn,’ 


rally ‘a pointed stake ’ 

or ‘palisade.’ Hesy- (oamn> 
chius, Evdov cevppevoy : 

and again, dpa xat dfea fvAa, 
oravpot, xdpaxes: and so Phavo- 
rinus, in dvacxoAorilw’ o k 6X 0- 
TES TA G€Ea ‘EvAa.. In 
this sense it is used by 
the LXX. Numb. xxxiii. 
50; Ezek. xxviii. 24, 
is rather distinguished from 
‘thorns’ (dxdvGas) than identi- 
fied with them (Hos. ii. 6). So 
also Artemidoras, ii. 33, dxavOa 
Kat oxddomes éduvas onpaivovar 
dca ro 6€v. And so in classi- 
cal writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from im- 
paling or crucifying ; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, ‘I 
am crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 
11,20). dvaerxoAoritw is explained 
by Phavorinus and Hesychius as 
equivalent to dvacravpi{w, and 
oxoAoy is thus equivalent to 
oravpos (‘the cross,’ ‘ the stake’), 
which originally, as omployed in 
the classical writers, was used, 
not for two transverse beams, 
but simply for a ‘palisade’ or 
‘stake,’ and thus LEustathius 
describes it as identical with 
oxdAoy. ‘Xravpol, Gpfa nai aru- 


“piped 
cross 


where it 
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aKohow TH capKi, dyyedos *oatava, iva pe Kodadily 
* Zaray. 


Satan, that he may buffet me that I may not be exalted above measure. 


évppéva fvda,—ot 88 aibrol oxd- 
Aowes A€yovrar.’ For the details 
of these words, see Lipsius, De 
Cruce, i. 3, 4, 5, 6& In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini 1]), dva- 
oxodori~w is used for the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ; and in Celsus, 
oxoAoy for oravpds (ii. p. 102; 
see Suicer in voce SxdAoy). 

Thus, as the words ‘ crucior,’ 
‘ cruciatus,’ ‘ crux,’ in Latin, are 
taken from the agony of cruci- 
fixion to express pain in general, 
80 oravpds and oxdAoy, the ‘ cross’ 
and the ‘stake,’ are used in the 
Greek of the N. Test. (as in 
Matth. xvi. 24, ‘let him take up 
his cross’) for suffering generally. 
In classical Greek this could not 
be, as crucifixion was not an or- 
dinary Greek punisifment. 

The difference between oxcAoy 
and oravpos, and the reason there- 
fore for the more frequent occur- 
rence of the former than the 
latter, is that, whilst oraupds is 
generally used for the punish- 
ment of ‘crucifixion,’ oxoAoy is 
used for the less common, though 
still frequent, punishment of 
‘impalement.’ As, then, else- 
where, in order to describe his 
state of constant torture, the 
Apostle draws his image from 
crucifixion, so here he draws it 
from impalement. Comp. oxo- 
Aores (stakes) éy rots é¢Oarpois 
cat Bodides (arrows) éy ais 
adevpais, Numb. xxxiii. 55. 

7 cvapxi, ‘forthe flesh.’ The 
double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek. One express- 
ing the person, and the other 
defining more accurately the 
part of the person. 


dyyeAos carava, ‘an angel of 
Satan,’ not ‘the angel | 
Satan,’ because he is (2a inecl 
never so called in the 
N. Test., nor yet simply the 
‘messenger’ of Satan, because 
dyyeAos, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the gene- 
ral use of the word ‘angel,’ to 
denote a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, com- 
pare ‘the angel of the Lord,’ 
who smote Herod with sickness 
(Acts xii. 23), or the first born 
with the pestilence (Exod. xii. 
23; Ps. lxxviii. 49, 50). As ‘an 
angel of the Lord’ (dyyeAos xv- 
alee) is thus spoken § a the 
object is to assist God’s servants, 
or punish His enemies (Acts v. 
19, viii. 26, xii. 7, 23), so ‘an 
angel of Satan’ (dyyeAos carava) 
is spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. Thus 
‘Satan’ tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 3) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 
xiii. 16). In this particular in- 
stance, the word is probably in- 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job i. 6, 
where the LXX. has 6 ddBodos, 
but the Hebrew ‘Satan;’ and 
where in like manner, though 
Satan ‘ proposes,’ God ‘ disposes’ 
the event. Comp. Luke rrii. 31, 
‘ Satan hath ‘obtained his wish ” 
(e{yrncaro) to sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not.’ The word caray 
in the LXX. is undeclined. In 
the thirty-five places where it is 
used in the N. Test., of which 
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[wa py virepaipwpa|. 8*[xat] vrép tovrov tpis Tov 
* Omit xal. 


8And for this angel I thrice besought* the Lord, that he may depart from 
* Or ‘exhorted.’ 


ten occur in St. Paul, it is de- 
clined. 

iva, pa KoAahify. This is (not, 
‘To buffet 88 might be expected, 
me.’ from the word cxoAoy, 
to ‘ prick’ or ‘ wound,’ but) ‘to 
buffet,’ or ‘strike with the fist,’ 
as in the account of our Lord’s 
trial, Matt. xxvi. 67; Mark xiv. 
65 ; 1 Pet. 11.20. In this passage, 
and 1 Cor. iv. 11, where it occurs 
among the Apostle’s hardships, 
it is used in a general sense of 
‘maltreatment,’ yet still pro- 
bably with regard to its original 
meaning, and hence applies not 
to the ‘stake’ (cxdAow), but to 
the ‘angel’ (dyyeAos); comp. 
Job ii. 5, 7, where Satan is 
ordered to ‘put forth his hand 
and touch the bone and the 
flesh,’ and suid to ‘smite Job 
with sore boils.’ Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, tramafe in 
1 Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of ‘Death 
and Sin in Rom. v. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, xovdvAi{w being the ex- 
pression in Attic Greek. 

The subjunctive xodagify and 
trrepaipwya. are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 
‘He came in order that [not 
‘he might,’ bat] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not ‘I 
might not be,’ but} I may not 
be exalted.’ The figure may be 
either: (1) the Angel of Satan, 
like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
armed with the impaling stake ; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of hie adversary. 


The order of the words would 
naturally require oxdAoy and dy- 
yeXos to be taken in apposition 
with each other: but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were é666 oxdAow 
Ti} TapKi, ayyeXos carava iva pe 
xotagily. ‘There was given to 
me a stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.’ For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor. viii. 11, and in 
this very verse, rj trepBodAy rov 
Groxadupewy .... iva pi) drepal- 


pwpac. 

The words iva py vrepaipwpa, 
in their second occurrence, though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. E. F. G. Valg., perhaps, how- 
ever because they were thought 
superfluous ; whereas the repeti- 
tion may be intentional, to ex- 
press as strongly as possible the 
Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap. i. 

8 The Apostle has described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was. because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of 
his master would be best shown 
forth. 

vrép rovrov, ‘for him, that he 
may depart from me’ (i.e. the 
angel of Satan, as appears from 
droorj, which could apply pro- 
perly only toa person or personi- 
fication; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxii. 29). 

Tov xvptoy, ‘ Christ,’ as appears 
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po. ApKel wor 7) xapis pou’ H yap “Svvapis ey dobeveia 
TedetTas.” Hdurra obv paddov Kavyycopuat év Tais aobe- 
velats pov, Wa émioKnvacn em ene 7 Svvapus TOU xpioTov. 


* Suvauls pov. 


me. 


>» reACLoUrTat, 


®And He has said unto me, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee : for 


strength is made perfect in weakness.’ Most gladly therefore will I rather 


from divas rod ypirod, in 
verse 9. 

mapexareca, ‘entreated.’ This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per- 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language concerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. XIII. v. 8, it is 
applied to God. 

g elpnxév po. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was the 
constant reply, ‘Thrice I be- 
sought Him, and the consolation 
of the reply still continued.’ 

"Apxel wou 4 xapis pov, ‘thou 
hast no need for more than my 
favour.’ 7 xdpis is thus used 
equally for the favour or kind- 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, ‘If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ In each 
case, ‘Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec- 
tion.’ 

4 yap Svvams ev doGeveig re- 
Aeira. ‘For strength is per- 
fected in weakness.’ The omis- 
sion of pod turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 
‘made perfect in weakness,’ not 
in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was ‘ made per- 
fect through sufferings,’ Heb. 11. 
10. ‘ Himself took our weak- 
nesses’ (doGeveias), Matt. viii. 


17.) From this the Apostle 
himself deduces the inference, 
that strength would be made 
perfect also in his own weakness; 
that his ‘cross’ or ‘stake’ in 
the flesh was merely an exempli- 
fication of God’s law in dealing 
with His people. Comp. ‘ out of 
weakness were made strong.’ 
(Heb. xi. 34.) 

paddov is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with xavyjoopas, 
‘I will not complain, I will ra- 
ther boast of my weaknesses.’ 

iva érurxyvwoy, ‘that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon 
me,’ ‘take up its abode with 
me.’ Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as écxqyvwoe in John 
1.14. For the image of the out- 
pouring of Christ’s strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, ‘I perceive that strength 
(Svvayis) is gone out from me.’ 

10 doGeveiats, ‘weaknesses con- 
sequent on troubles.’ 

virép xpiorov, ‘endured in the 
service of Christ.’ He refers to 
all the preceding context. 

Grav yap doGeva. He refers 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus 
sums up the whole. Compare 
Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, ro 
agbevis vpiv Sivapis dore (com- 
paring the thorn of the Burning 
Bush to the people of Israel). 
Plin. Ep. vii. 26: * Nuper me 
cujusdam amici languor admo- 
nuit, optimos esse nos dum in- 
jirmt sumus.’ 
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boast in my weaknesses, that the strength of Christ may rest upon me. 
10Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, 
then am I strong. 


PaRAPHRASE OF CHap. XI. 16—XIL. 10. 


I return once more to boast of myself. Think not that this folly 
is natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence; und remember that I boast, not in my own cha- 
racter,and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow- 
ing the erample of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very kind. 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle, 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your own practice, to listen to me patiently. For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fouls, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, make you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face. These are the teachers to whom 
you gladly submit yourselves ; and I, in comparison, am far 
inferior. I can do none of these things, I am covered with 
dishonour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet after ail 
(to speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but 
as a fool), whatever be their grounds of confidence, I have the 
same ; precisely the same as regards their descent from God's 
chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ ; far 
more, though in thus speaking of tt you will think me, not merely 
a fool, but u madman. There is, indeed, no comparison ; I 
need no longer speak of them; Ineed only enumerate the hard- 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life. 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous. Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jewish 
flagellation, thrice to that uf the Roman magistrates ; once I 
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was stoned, thrice Iwas shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
was inthe sea. I have travelled far and wide; have encoun- 
tered all the perils of travel—the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians, I passed through countless trials and trou- 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name) 
there is besides all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted ; amongst whom, if there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his sake; if any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let 
me boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. 
I speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beginning. It was at Damascus, under the govern- 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me ; and in a rope basket I was let down over the 
side of the wall. Here I find myself again on the verge of 
continuing my boast ; it is not becoming for me to do so, but I 
must.—TI sl.all speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed tome. I know a man who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago,—whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows—but he was carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible sky, into the invisible 
heaven above ; and there, again,—tohether literally or not, I 
know not, God only knows—he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human words, which man cannot speak, though 
God may. Ofthis man, thus far removed from my own indi- 
vidual consciousness, I will boast ; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weakness. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
yet not be a fool, though before in irony I said that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve- 
rence beyond what you hear and see. And it was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there was planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on which I 
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writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him ; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has answered to 
me‘ My loving favour suffices for thee ; for strength is per- 
fected in weakness.’ Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses, in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi- 
culties of all kinds, for Christ's sake; for when I am most 
weak, I know that I am most strong. 


SPeRWOF CVWAN TT BR 


THIs section contains three points of great interest, both his- 
torical and moral. 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles; once in the First 
(iv. 11-13), twice in this (iv. 7-10, vi. 4-10). ee 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates the Apo- 
actual facts, and so enables us to compare it with the re 
narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his 
life in detail from his own account. It must be remembered 
that the point of time at which it was composed excludes all 
the calamities recorded in Acts xx.—xxviii., and that therefore 
we must add to these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the 
sorrow of his farewell visits (xx. 5-xxi. 14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 32), his imprisonment at Casarea (xxiv. 27), 
his shipwreck (xxvii.), and his imprisonment at Rome (xxviii. 
30). Two results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It represents a life in the Western world hitherto with- 
out precedent. Of Bouddah in the East we do not , py, 
here speak. Self-devotion for some special national import- 
cause had been often seen before; the career of So- 9" 
crates was a lifelong service of humanity ; but a continual self- 
devotion, involving hardships like those here described, and ex- 
tending over so long a period, and in behalf of no local or family 
interest, but for the interest of mankind at large, was, down 
to this time, a thing unknown. The motive of the Apostle 
may be explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
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and philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. , 
(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac- 
count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it 
Secnoes goes far beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
the trath particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
rat his- and one of the Roman scourgings) are mentioned 
in that narrative; and of the general facts, although 
critical dangers are described as occurring from time to time, 
we should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Hore Pauline. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac- 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
itis brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s words relate, namely, from Acts ix. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de- 
tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 
II. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi. 23- 
28, is to'the general history of his outward life, the 
TI. pe, description of his vision (xii. 2-10) is to his inward 
ofthe _— life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in 
a other parts of the N. Test.: as of Peter, in Acts x. 
10; of Philip, in Acts viii. 39 ; and especially of John, 
in the Apocalypse (1. 10, iv. 1, &c.); ‘the dreams and visions,’ 
alluded to as signs of the spirit in Acts ii. 16 ; and the speakize 
with tongues, in 1 Cor. xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
but this description contains their common characteristics ; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at- 
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tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams. (See Introd. pp. 352-3.) Com- 
pare also the fucts stated Acts ix. 12, xxi. 17, and his ex- 
pression in 1 Cor. xiv. 18, that ‘ he spoke with tongues more 
than they all.’ 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which he has 
drawn between this ecstasy and his ordinary state, is micaea 
& warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- tive of the 
found things human and Divine, things earthly and -\postle’s 
things spiritual. What he does say gives us a pic- oe 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his ‘ revelations from the Lord ’(1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3 5 
Gal. i. 12,16). What he does not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkablecon- 
trast to the elaborate description given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, part i. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the ‘thorn in the flesh ’ 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 

The first is purely antiquarian and historical. What ite 
was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this of the 
passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? oe 

This is one of the questions of which there are 
several in the N.T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by 
the very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such are 
1 Cor. xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess. 11. 6; Rev. xiii. 18. ‘The 
various conjectures respecting it, some curioue only as theo- 
logical fancies, some as containing more or less approximation 
to probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. 

(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Virg.; | goal 
ad Demetr. de Virg. Serv. c. 6; ad Rustic. de Viv. impres- 
Forma, c. 3), and Theophylact (ad loc.). But of these, #9 
the passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theo- 
phylact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Circumcis.) and Bede (in Hom. Dom. 5); and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Cotholic theologians. 
(See Estius ad loc.) The words ‘ for the flesh’ would admit of 
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it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could countenance it. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘I keep my body under,’ has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, ‘the law of sin in my 
members,’ is a general expression, not applying to any pecu- 
liarities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2, and 1 Thess. ii 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against such a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7-9, 
‘I would that all men were even as myself’ [i.e. without 
temptations to incontinency]. ‘It is good for the unmarried 
to abide, even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better yaujoat 7 mvpodcba..’ And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu- 
ther, ‘Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.’ 

(b) Temptations to unbelief ; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their posi- 
b. Tor tion, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Cal- 
ments of vin, Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is the 
Be seas ‘oF external character of the trial indicated by all the 
science. expressions (‘the thorn,’ the flesh,’ ‘ to buffet ’), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest 
of the Apostle’s writings. 

(2) External calamities. 

(a) His Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 

Juda. ‘{8thers generally), alluding especially to the indi- 
a Juda ; ‘ 
izing oppo- Vidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7), 
nents: and confirmed by the use of the phrase ‘ ministers 
of Satan,’ in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression ‘in the 
flesh’ is too closely personal, and ‘ the thorn’ and ‘ buffeting’ 
too definite. 

(5) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 
b. Afftice the use of ‘weakness’ in verse 9, and by the ex- 
tions. press reference under that name to his distresses, in 
10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
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to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom- 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy ¢, Bodily 
(Ziegler), weakness of eyesight (suggested by a ailment. 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxiii. 5; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de- 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, CXcumenius, Tertullian). The suppo- 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a 
distinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13), 
‘ Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem sspe perpessum ; ’ 
Tertullian (De Pudic. cap. 12), ‘ Per dolorem, ut atunt, au- 
ricule vel capitis.’ Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail- 
ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
if it were in any way occasioned by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10, and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10; 1 Cor. 
11.3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, od« é£ovSevjoare (comp. 
£EovOevnuevos, in x. 10), od3 &£errvcare, could hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye.’@ Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. v. 5 (‘delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’), he couples together the words ‘ flesh ’ 
and ‘ Satan’ as here, evidently implying some bodily evil. Nor 
would it be inconsistent with his great character to feel keenly 
his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent allusions 
to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see iv. 10-12, 
xi. 27), indicate, as has been already observed,'an extreme sus- 
ceptibility of temperament; and it might be inferred, from 
1, 8-10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered from an attack 
either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought him to the 
verge of the grave. Instances in later history illustrate both 
the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under it: Alfred, 
with his cancer— William of Orange, with his fragile frame— 
contending against the constant demands of active life. 

Bat, secondly, whatever may have been the pe- IV. Con- 
cular nature of the trial, the permanent interest solation of 
resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. the Apo 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle repre- * 
sents himself as constantly troubled with some humiliating 
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affliction, which marred his usefulness and broke his spirit. 
1. His We learn from it to regard him, not as a man sus- 
weakness. tained by a naturally indomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as a man doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apo- 
stles were depressed by their humble station and illiterate 
character; he was dogged by the ‘ thorn in the flesh’ and the 
‘ weakness of his bodily presence.’ 
Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
g what mode indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 
upport of P 
Divine 80) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation. this direct account of such a communication from 
the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au- 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘The 
Lord’ is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He‘ entreats’ Him 
(arapexddeca) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts ix. 5), through arti- 
culate words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the ‘ grace’ or ‘ favour’ as of God, with 
the ‘ weakness’ as of man, which is the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testament. 
This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abundant con- 
solation, not only for the particular trial to which it referred, 
but for all ‘the weaknesses, insults, necessities, persecutions, 
and afflictions,’ to which he was exposed. If Christ was satisfied 
he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his strength 
through his weakness, then in his weakness he was strong. 
(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance of ‘ the 
effectual fervent prayer of arighteous man’ not‘ avail- 
ae ofa ing’ for the object desired ; in other words it teaches 
prayer not us that the precept of our Lord, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
arenies given you, must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with 
all that we require, although not with all that we desire, or 
think that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had ‘ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears, 
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earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying, “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me”’ (Heb. v. 7; Luke 
xxii, 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); and yet the cup was not removed, 
nor the prayer granted. There are other passages in the 
N. Test. which indicate the same truth, but these are suffi- 
cient. If the prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were 
refused, none need complain or be perplexed. 

But also this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 
sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it . 549). 
is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, ment of 
yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been P™yer- 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the ‘ sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoved, 
yet we are told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that ‘there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him ’(Luke xxii. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and-tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
and His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes- 
senger at hand to strengthen us. We are heard like Him, ‘ in 
that we feared’ (Heb. v.7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is 
announced of universal significance. ‘ Strength is Mabe te 
made perfect in weakness, ‘ When I am weak, then feet in 
I am strong,’ are expressions which have now passed “°#k"e®- 
almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that ‘ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.’ The 
Cross.of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
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so great as to be a lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. ‘I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.’ Who can say how much of the 
purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the Word made flesh? 
Who can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and 
teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily pre- 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the 
Divine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the 
Apostle lost for himself, and what Christianity lost for the 
moment, has been more than compensated by the acknowledg- 
ment that he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor 
of Christianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In 
his own weakness lies the strength of the cause. When hewas 
weakest as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an 
Apostle of the future. And what his trial was to him and 
to the world on a large scale, that the trial of each individual 
Christian may have been ever since, the means in ways incon- 
ceivable to him now, of making himself and others strong in 
the service of God and of man. 
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11J have become a fool; ye compelled me. 


For I ought to have been 


commended by you: for in nothing was I behind the very chiefest 


apostles, though I am nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
expended itself, and he 
returns to the point 
from whence he diverg- 
ed at x. 7, where he was assert- 
ing his intention to repress the 
disobedience of those who still 
resisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 
long digression; and resumes 
here and there a thought which 
needed explanation or expan- 
sion. Hence, although this con- 
cluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xu. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1-7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter- 
val. His ‘folly’ (xi. 1-10), the 
‘commendatory’ epistles (ii. 1, 
v. 12), the ‘ Apostolical ’ preten- 
sions of his opponents (xi. 12, 
13) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 23— 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 13 
-18; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9) in xiii. 
3, 4, 9. 

II yéyova adpuv. 


Return 
from di- 
gression. 


‘I have 


“Truly the signs of the apostle were 


been @ fool.’ This is the ex. 
pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking. back at what 
he has said. That one word 
‘fool,’ already used so often (see 
note on xi. 1), sums it all up. 

byets pe Qvayxacare. ‘It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself ],’ 

This clause implied, kat not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence. éyw yap: 
‘for I ought to have been com- 
mended by you;’ tpov being as 
emphatic as éyw. ‘It was your 
business not mine.’ For the 
feeling of looking for the attes- 
tation of his Apostlcship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
iii. 1, 2; and 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

ovdey yap torepyoa. ‘I, and 
not they, should have been com- 
mended; for I showed myself 
equal to them; ’ see note on xi. 
5. ovdey ef. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8-10. 

12 This is the proof of his 
Apostlesbip, brought forward for 
@ moment, but not carried out. 
pév must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
onpeca 18 used for ‘proofs’ or 
‘signs’ generally, the second 
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onpeia Tov amoaTé\ov KarepyacOn ev tw & macy 
Uropovn, “ones Kal tépaow Kai Suvaperw. “ri 
yap éotw & “noodOnre imeép tas houmas éxxAnotas, Ee 
pn OTe avros éy® ov KaTerdpKnoa par ; xapicacG€ por 
Tv aductay tavTnv. ‘*i8od tpitov StovTo Eéroimos Exo 

* Add é». » HrrhOnre. 
wrought among you in all endurance, in signs and wonders and mighty 


deeds. ‘For what is it wherein you were inferior to the other churches, 
except it be that J myself was not chargeable to you? forgive me this 


¢ Om. rovro. 


wrong. 


onpeios more especially for ‘ mi- 
raculous signs,’ as in Rom. xv. 
19, Heb. ii. 4, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. répacw, ‘ won- 
ders,’ is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi- 
racles; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts ii. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. dvvdpeouw, 
‘mighty miracles,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Rom. 
xv. 19; Heb. ii. 4. tropovg re- 
fers to his hardships. The pas- 
Claim of  828ge 38 remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is rare 
power in the history of mi- 
racles) a direct claim to mira- 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

tov amoaroAov. ‘Of him who 
is invested with the Apostolical 
mission ;’ a8, in English, ‘of the 
Apostle;’ meaning, not any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. xarepyaoOn, ‘ were 
wrought,’ i.e. speaking of him- 
self only as an instrument. 

13 ti ydp dorw 6 yoowbyre. 
‘The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to complete 
them.’ 

tirép ras Nouras éxxAnoias, ‘ be- 
yond the other Churches to which 


14 Behold, this is the third time I am ready to come to you, and 


I have preached.’ At this point 
he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
receiving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. ‘When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.” 
aris eyo. ‘The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that I, in my own person, have 
refused support ; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com- 
panions ; they have received sup- 
port.’ See note on xii. 18. 

xarevapxyoa. See note on xi. 9. 

xapicacGé por THY adixiay Tar- 
tyv. Ironical, like xi.7: ‘did I 
commit an offence (dpapriay €xrot- 
noo.) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted ?’ 

14 l800 tpiroy rovro, ‘look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that Iam ready 
to travel to yon. Once I have 
been actually’ (i.e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1) ; ‘a second 
time I intended to come’ (i.e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
in i. 15, 16), ‘ the third time, on 
the present occasion, I am now 
ready.’ 
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I will not be chargeable : for I seek not yours, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children. 
15And I will very gladly spend and be spent for your souls, if the more 


abundantly I love you the less I be loved. 
But be it so, I did not burden you: nevertheless being crafty I 


kal ov xaravapxnow, ‘I am 
coming; and, when I come, I 
shall still follow the same prac- 
tice of not being burdensome.’ 
The two tenses xarevdpxyoa and 
xaravapxyow are opposed to each 
other. 

ov yap fyrd ra tpav dArNa tyes, 
‘if I love you, it must be your- 
selves, and not your money that 
I seek.’ Comp. Aristotle’s de- 
finition of Affection (¢:Aia), 
Ethics, viii. 3. 

ov yap édetAe, ‘and this is my 
duty, for Iam in the place of a 
parent to you; and parents are 
bound to provide for the wants 
of the children, not children for 
their parents.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
14,15: ‘As my beloved sons I 
warn you... ye have not many 
fathers, for . . . [have begotten 
you. 2 Cor. xi. 2: ‘I have 
espoused you to one husband.’ 

15 eyw d¢ ydvora, but I will 
do even more than parents. I 
will both spend and be myself 
squandered in your be- 
cc half.’ éxéaraynfyoopat 

is a climax, both as 

being in the passive, and also as 
expressing more strongly by éx 
the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. 


16 “"Eorw S€, at enim, ‘ but, 
you may say, let it be 


so. You grant me so Guarding 
against 
much—you grant that suspicion. 


Tin my own person was 
no burden to you; but, inasmuch 
as I am of a crafty character, I 
caught you by stratagem.’ The 
whole sentence is an objection 
attributed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. They might, he 
supposes, suspect that whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself he availed 
himself of the collection made 
for the Jewish Christians by 
Titus. To guard against a sus- 
picion of this kind he had ‘sent 
two, instead of one, for that con- 
tribution’ (viii. 20, 21). trdpywy 
here, as in viii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 7, 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and is 
therefore equivalent to the Latin 
uippe qui essem, ‘inasmuch as 
was.’ 

mwavoupyos, ‘cunning,’ a8 7ra- 
voupyia, in xi. 3, iv. 2; 1 Cor. 
ni. 19. 

17, 18 ‘Surely there was no 
one whom I have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you?’ The 
Apostle indignantly repels the 
suspicion, and so abruptly that 
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mavoupyos Sok tpas €daBov. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, XII. 17—20. 


un twa ov anéotadka 


mpos upas, &’ avrov émeovéxtnoa tpas; | aapexddeca 


a A . A > 4 
Titov, kal ovvaméoteida Tov adeddoy’ py 


4 


Tu emeovexTn- 


ow wpas Titos; ov TO aiT@ mveipaT. TEepleTaTCaLeE ; 


ov TOs avrots Lyverw ; 


199 TTddas Soxetre ort Yuw arodoyovpeba> °Kxarévayte 


® wdhrvy. 


> drodoyotueba ; 


* xarevéowioy Tov. 


caught you with guile. '’Did I defraud you by any of them whom I have 


sent unto you! 


18JT exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother : 


did Titus defraud you? walked we not in the same spirit? in the same 


steps ? 


Long ago ye think that we excuse ourselves unto you : before God 


hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con- 
structions: pa did rivos Sy dzeé- 
oraAxa, érXeovextnga, and py TLva 
dv daréctaAxa, dmréotera eis 76 
wAeovexTety bas. 

18 wapexdAeca Tirov, ‘I ex- 
horted’ or ‘ charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution.” The same word 
is used in describing these trans- 
actions in viii. 6, 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 
12. 

owaréarera tov ddeAdov. ‘I 
sent with him the brother whom 
you ‘know, with the view of pre- 
venting this suspicion: ’ see vill. 
18, 19. The Syriac has ‘the 
brethren,’ which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
viii. 18-21. 

pn Te erdeovexryoey bpas Tiros ; 
: surely Titus made no gain of 
youP 

ov TH aiT~ mvevpare TEpleTraty- 
capeyv; ov ToS avTas txverw; 
‘Did not we (i.e. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 
same spirit, and in the same foot- 
stepsP’ To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we sbould have ex- 
pected mepterdrnce, has sepiera- 
THT OPEV. 


Here, as in v. 7, he follows ont 
the precise meaning of 
mwepurarey; and there- “cre 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al- 
most lost, ‘walk by the same 
spirit’ (as in Acts ix. 31, xxi 
21), in the second clause the me- 
taphor is preserved: ‘ walk,’ or 
‘tread,’ ‘in the same footmarks.’ 
txveot i8 80 used with orotyew 
in Rom. iv. 12, and with éraxo- 
Aovbeiy, in 1] Pet. ii. 21; they 
walked both in the sptrit and in 
the footsteps of Christ. 

For the phrase, comp. Philo, 
rept PravOp., p. 385; rots avrocs 
ixveowy €raxoAovOncat. 

19 The main subject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1-9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the parenthe- 
ais in xii. 13-18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of wdAw (‘a second 
time’) in D. E. J. K., is to be 
read wdAae (‘for & séurand 
long time’) with A. ‘dase. 
B. F. G. Both would make 
sense. If wrddw be correct, it 
would refer back to the former 
places in this Epistle (i. 1, 
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Geod &v xpiaT@ Aadovpev, ta S€é wavra, ayamnroi, vrép 
THs vpov oixodopyns. ™doBodpar yap py mas édav 


in Christ we speak, but all things, beloved, for your edifying. *For I 


dpxopeba raduv éavrovs ovnoray: | thing that I should be judged of 
v. 12, madw . . . ovvoravopev). | you.’ 
But probably the reading of For the expression xarévayrt 
addy here was suggested by | Geod é&v xpurry, see note on ii. 17. 
the occurrence of the word | He now gives the same reason 
there. mdAaz refers to the mis- | for his apologetic tone that he 
apprehension which might exist | had given by implication in iii. 
as to the apologetic tone (droAo- . 1, and expressly in v. 12, ‘ we 
youpeOa.) which does, in fact, . commend not ourselves again to 
pervade the whole Epistle. In ; you, but give you occasion to 
this case, a full stop at drodo- ; glory on our behalf, that ye may 
youpeba, as in the Text, is better | have somewhat to answer those 
than a question. who glory in appearance, and not 
The word, as a verb, is used | in heart.’ So here the sense is, 
in his Epistles besides, only in = ‘1 am not defending myself, but 
Rom. ii. 15; but the substantive all that I do is for your building 
(daoAcyia) occurs in the same | up.’ In the word dyamyroi, ‘ be- 
sense in | Cor. ix. 3, ‘this is my | loved,’ which he has only used 
defence to them that question | once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
me.’ ‘Not once or twice only, | see the suddeu return of affec- 
but through the whole course of | tionate warmth, which in the 
the Epistle, you are thinking | sterner tone of the first part of 
that we are employed in defend- , the sentence he had for a moment 
ing ourselves.’ relinquished. In the expression 
The next clause shows that | oixodouys (‘ building up’), there 
vpiv is emphatic, as might be | is a return to the general train 
inferred from its position before | of thought in x. 1-7. 
drrokoyovpeOa. ‘Do you think 20 He goes on to give more 
that it is before you that I make | precisely his reasons for this self- 
my defence? No: it is in the ' defence. ‘I defend myself, lest 
presence of God, in the spirit of | you should fall a prey to my op- 
Christ that I speak.’ This pas- | ponents.’ What follows strongly 
sage presents an exception to , confirms what was said on x. 1, 
the general object of the Epistle, | thataninterval must haveelapsed 
in which he represents himself | between the writing of this last 
and the Corinthians as on equal | portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xiii. 
terms. Here we have an indica- | 13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
tion of the same independence of | —vii. 16). With the thoughts 
character as appears in his con- | of vit. 9-16 fresh in his mind, 
duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 87), | the Apostle could hardly have 
and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with | anticipated the return of those 
regard to the Roman magistrates. | very evils which he there so con- 
In the First Epistle, compare iv. | fidently believed to have been 
3, ‘with me it is a very small | repressed. Comp. especially verse 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 21. 


ovx otouvs Odlw evpw vuas Kayo evpeOw vp olov ov 
Oédere, py mus *épis “Lydos Oupot epifeta, xaradadrai 


® Epes. 


> CHAor, 


fear lest when I come I shall not find you such as I would and that I 
shall be found by you such as ye would not, lest there be debate, zeal, 


21, ‘who have not repented,’ 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
‘repentance,’ for those very sins 
in vii. 

py tus. The two words are 
here, as in the next 


oe bee clause, to be united, so 
Corinthian as not to connect sws 

with €\@wv. ‘Lest if 
so be.’ In the third clause py 


awws is exchanged for py, the 
doubt implied in uy rws naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re- 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be- 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed; lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
in 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. i. 23, x. 
1-7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charac- 
teristic of the identification of in- 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp. xi. 12; Gal. 
iv. 12. 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 
by misrepresentations ; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned 
enumeration of all the evils of 


ee 


faction, which he had attacked 
in the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 
express subject of both Epistles. 
py wos és . . . dxaracractat. 
The vehemence of his age 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—which may be either dc: or a- 
peOaor from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of words serves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common- 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra- 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words express the disorder 
in its most general form, and 
occur in the same order as in 
Gal. v. 20. 
ens A. gas B?. D. E. F. G. 
J. K., ‘quarrel,’ used of the 
factions in 1 Cor. i. 11 gpades. 
{nAos is ‘ anger,’ ‘ indignation,’ 
as in all the passages where it 
is used in the N. Test. in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45; Rom. 
xii. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 3; Gal. v. 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with épis. 
@poi is ‘ passion,’ ‘ rage.’ 
The plural is unusual, and pro- 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be ‘bursts of 


rage. 
épiGeua is derived from épBos, 
‘a hired labourer,’ and thence 
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YuOupiopot ducwees axatactagia. yy madw *eéd- 

Oovros pov tarewooe pe 6 Beds pou mpos vpas, Kat 

awevOyow rohovs TOY TponLapTyKéTaY Kai p27) meTaVvo?- 
* €r0dyra pe Tarewdop 6 Oeds. 


wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. *! When I 
come again will my God have to cast me down among you, and shall I 
have to bewail many who have sinned before and did not repent of the 


used for ‘low envy’ such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain ; and thence for ‘ ca- 
bal’ or ‘mob,’ such as would be 
formed from persons of that class; 
such as were to be foundin Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of dyopato. or wovnpot 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xviii. 14). At 
Rome, the corresponding phrase 
was the turba forensis. In Ari- 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2, 3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
smongst the seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

‘Cabal’ or ‘ambition,’ there- 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See Rom. ii. 8; Gal. 
v. 20; Phil. i. 16, ii. 3; James iii. 
14,16. Rickert was the first com- 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

kataAadai and ybvpwrpot de- 
ecribe the acts in which this fac- 
tious spirit was expressed. xara- 
Aaa (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
ii. 1) is ‘open detraction ;’ 
YOuvpiopds, ‘whispering,’ i.e. 
‘secret calumnies ’ (so in Ecclas. 
xxi. 28, yOvpLo ; and in Rom. i. 
30, yOvpiordas, where it is used, 
as here, with xaraAdAovs). 

dvowees and dxaracraciat ex- 
press the actual mischief ie 
duced. ¢voiwors occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well-known meaning of ¢voww 


shows that it is ‘insolence.’ 
Here, as in @vyol, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
noun becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 
éxaraotaciat, ‘ disorders,’ ‘ tu- 
mults.’ See note on vi. 5. 

21 He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the Co- 
rinthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

mad €AOdvros, ‘on my se- 
cond visit,’ i.e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im- 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

tarevwce, ‘cast down.’ Comp. 
the same word similarly used 
in vii. 6. 

ampos was cannot be taken 
with €A@dvros, ‘to you,’ and 
must therefore be ‘in relation to 
you.” 

mrevOyow, ‘have to lament,’ 
le. the necessity of punishing: 
else he would not speak of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
revOéw is usually intransitive. 

Tov mponpapryKérwv. The spo 
may refer to the time before 
their conversion, but rather to 
the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned first, and did not repent 
afterwards. 

mpoapapravw is only used in 
N. Test. here and in xiii. 

As the sins here spoken of 
were past, petavonodyrwy ap- 
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4 a ”~ 9 a A di \. 2 ‘4 
gavrwy ént Tt) axafapoia Kai topveig Kai acedyeia, 
» “a e a 
enpafay ; Xl. 'rpirov tovro épyopa: mpos vpas. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XIII. 1—3. 


e 
x 


€7Tt 


oTopatos So papTupwv Kat Tpiay orabyoeras Tay PHpa. 


uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousneass which they committed ? 


xu. 'This is the third time I am coming to you. 


proaches more nearly than is 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of ‘repentance,’ i.e. not 
‘change of life,’ but ‘sorrow 
for sin.’ The state of mind which 
he here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individual concerned, 
the whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against him. 

€xi 1 axafapoig. This pro- 
bably belongs both to eravon- 
cdvrwy and to reOyow, ‘after,’ 
or ‘in consequence of.’ See for 
8 similar position of words, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19. 

The three words express sen- 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. v.19. It is needless to dis- 
tingnish them more particularly. 

XIII. 1, 2 There is no break 
intheargument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when be came; he 
here expresses his fall intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in- 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. It 
is probable with the view of ex- 
pressing more strongly that he 
should come without fail, that the 
expression, ‘I am ready to come,’ 
in xii. 14, is here exchanged for 
‘Iam coming.’ For this future 
sense of épxoyat, compare dzro- 
vyoxee in John xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, though 
without any indication of qaota- 
tion, are from Dent. xix. 15. 


‘In the mouth of 


It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be 
a formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses; 
asin the rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend- 
ing Christians: ‘If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established’ (Matt. 
xviii. 26). Bat it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 
imperfectly ; and the context 
suggests a better inter- 
pretation. The jour- 
neys of the Apostle, 
accomplished or in- 
tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place in his 
mind ; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per- 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom- 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv. 19); to 
which he refers in the words, ‘ I 
have said before’ (spoeipnxa). 
The second witness was that 
which he now bore on his present 
journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to 
supply the place of the journey 
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" mpoeipyKa. Kat mpoh€éyan, @S Tapav TO Sevrepov Kat drcy 
voy,” Tots TponpapTnKogw Kat Tos Aowrot bs Tacw, OTt 


€ay €\Ow ets TO madw ov Heivopar. 


Séret Soxusny Ly- 


® nal dx@y viv ypdw Trois. 


two witnesses and three shall every word be established.’ *I have told 
you before and foretell you, as if present the second time thonpgh 
absent now, to those who have sinned before and to all the others, that if 


I come again I will not spare. 


3 Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking 





once intended (1. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
apodéyw, ‘I speak beforehand,’ 
i.e. ‘before my next visit ;’ and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man- 
ner present on that second visit, 
which had really been postponed 
(as wapwov 76 Sevrepov). It is by 
thusreckoning his Second Epistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second witness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom- 
plished, ‘his third’ visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
1 John v a7. 

kai azwv must be 
absent.’ 

viv, though referring especially 
to drwy, yet must also be taken 
with Trapiy. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
A. has érotpws exw eAdeiv; but 
probably taken from xii. 14. 

2 Tots mMponpapTynKoow. 
xii. 21. 

tots Aourots mace, ‘to all who 
had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warnin 

For the threefold repetition of 
apo in mpoeipnxa, mporeyw, te 
mponpapryKoot, comp. ix. 5; 


‘although 


See 


you have been beforehand in sin- 
ning, so I have been beforehand 
in warning.’ 

eis 76 wad is the gradual ap- 
proximation to the use of eis (as in 
modern Greek) for ‘in’ inall cases. 
So eis 76 ca BBarov, Acts xiii. 42. 

3 In what follows (3-10) the 
main tenor of the argament, m 
x. 1-7, xii. 11, 12, xiii. 1, 2, t 
assert his authority over teas is 
interrupted by the desire in x. 2, 
xii. 19, xiti. 5-10, as in i. 23-ii. 
11, to leave them to work ont 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings i 18 
the word Soxi7, ‘proof.’ lt is 
like the marching and counter- 
marching of armies. He 1s to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before- 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. 

Sonysay . . TOD év éuot AaAowrTos 
xpirrov, ‘a proof that Christ 
speaks in me.’ Sony is either 
‘trial’ or, as here, ‘a proof after . 
trial.’ The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
ccunexion of Soxiudfere and d8o- 
xyzoe in verse 5, as between probo, 
probus, and reprobus in Latin. 

bs els tyas ovx dodever dAAa 
duvaret ev tyiv, ‘For he is not 
weak, but strong in avenging 
upon you by preternatural pun- 
ishments the sins you have com- 
mitted.’ The change from eis 
ipas to & tiv appears at first 
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Tetre Tov é€v éuot Aadovvros ypioTov, ds Eis Vas ovK 
> ”~ > “N a 3: e¢ 1” ‘\ \ > b ¢ 
advbevei, adda Suvaret & ty *(kat yap [ei] éoravpwbn 
ef doOeveias, adda Cp ex Suvdpews Geov> Kat yap “Hpeis 
acbevotjpe &v atta, addja “Cycopey ov avt@o éx duva- 


pews Deov eis vpas), “EavTovs meupdtere eb E€oTe EY TH 
* Add rai. 


» (nodpeba. 
in me, Who towards you is not weak, but is strong in you ‘(for though 
He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth through the power 
of God: for we also are weak in Him, but we shall live together with 


Him through the power of God toward you), *examine yourselves whether 


sight to be emphatic, but is only 
a variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1, razewds ev tpiv, 
Oappa eis bas. 

In the words ovx doevei, ‘ He 
igs not weak,’ he refers back to 
xii. 9, ‘strength is perfected in 
weakness.’ ‘ Though in one sense 
He is weak, in another sense He 
is strong ;’ and this he expands 
in the next verse. 

4 kat yap, ‘for in fact, if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that He lives in con- 
formity with the Divino power 
which raised Him from the dead.’ 
He died because He was man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius seem to have 
read ¢€& doQeveias 7pov, as they 
quote the passage, ‘ ex infirmitate 
nostra.’ But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil. ii. 8, 
‘being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ;’ with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. 1. 4, 
‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;’ and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet.’ 11. 18, 


‘put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.’ 

kat yap jets. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
‘who is strong in you,’ as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 
‘The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that Jam weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.’ 
Comp. John xiv. 19, ‘ because I 
live, you shall live also;’ Rom. 
v. 10, ‘we shall be saved by his 
life.’ In this case the ‘life’ thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
visitation of the sins of the Co- 
rinthian Church. For the repe- 
tition of xai yap compare the re- 
petition of wy in xii. 21, and of 
yép in xiii. 8, 9. 

5 éavrovs mepalere ci doré ev 
TH wiore, éavrovs Soxiudfere. He 
breaks off abruptly with his ar- 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: ‘I have 
spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you ought to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove ; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst you, is the best 
proof of His being in me.’ Comp. 
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wiorel, €avrovs Soxipdteres  ovK éemvywwoKete Eavtous, 

OTe “Inoovs ypiotos ev dp [éoriv]; ef py te dddxysor 

éore. *%édrilw S5é Gte yoooerOe ore qpets ovK eopev 

adoxio. ‘*edydueOa dé mpds Tov Gedy py Tornoar Yuas 
* eByoua. 


ye be in the faith, prove your own selves; or know ye not your own 
selves, that Jesus Christ is in you? except ye be unapproved. But I 
trust that ye shall know that we are not unapproved. ’Now we pray to 


1 Cor. ix. 2, ‘the seal of my | suggest. ‘But, if it should so 
apostleship are ye in the Lord;’ | be that you have no proof of 
2 Cor. i. 24, ‘by faith ye stand;’ | Christ’s presence, I trust that 
il. 2, ‘ye are our epistle.’ you will know when I come, that 
h ovx érvpwdokere éavrovs ort | I at least am not without this 
"Inoots xpuoros év tyiv éoriv; ‘or | proof.’ In classical Greek the 
is it that you do not rightly know | sense would have been rendered 
your own selves, and perceive | clearer by yé, or some such par- 
that Jesus Christ is amongst you | ticle, affixed to 7peis. 
through my preaching?’ He 7 This slight interruption of 
uses the same expression év tpiy | bitterness is immedi- |... 
for Christ’s presence in them, | ately modified by the estedness 
that he had used in xiii. 3, for | gentleness of the next {tue 
Christ's presence in himself. The | sentence. The Apo- 
two were in his view identical. stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
el py te Gddxipot éore, and He | rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
is in you, ‘unless you have no | when (iv. 1) he was ‘angry’ 
proof of His Spirit to show.’ | ‘and displeased exceedingly’ 
For this sense of dddxiuos, comp. ; because his’ prophecy was frus- 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin ‘ re- | trated by the repentance and re- 
probus,’ which is the Vulg. trans- | storation of Nineveh. ‘I trust 
lation of it. At the same time, it . that you will find that Christ is 
has the tinge of an active sense, | in me; but it is much rather my 
from Soxipafere, ‘unless you are | prayer to God that I may find 
wholly without discernment,’ as | Him in you, and ao be spared the 
in dddxipov vow in Rom. i. 28. | pain of using severity.’ ‘I pray 
Comp. a similar appeal to the | that you may do nothing evil; 
consciousness of spiritual gifts in | and my object in this prayer is, 
Gal. iii. 2,‘ received ye the Spirit | not that I may be proved to be 
by the works of the law, or by the | an Apostle, but that you may be 
hearing of faith?’ proved to be Christians, even al- 
ei py tt, ‘unless I can auppose | though we lose thereby the means 
that you are.’ For this form of , of proving our Apostleship.’ 
ei xy see 1 Cor. vii. 5. | He thus uses ddcxinos, in two 
6 edrilw S88 Gre yrwoerGe Sri | different senses. In one sense, 
Hpets otx dopey ddoxizo. The | he would not be ‘ without proof ;’ 
previous sentence is broken in | if the Corinthians were _re- 
upon by the thought which the | formed; because their reforma- 
last words, ei wy te dddxipol dore, | tion would be his best proof of 
002 
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God that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, but that ye 
should do that which is good, though we be as unapproved. ‘*For we 
cannot do anything against the truth, but for the truth. °For we rejoice 
when we are weak, and ye are strong: this also we pray, even your 





perfect joining-together. ‘°Therefore being absent I write these things, 


Apostleship. In another sense, 
he would be ‘ without proof ;’ be- 
cause he would then lose the op- 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character—‘ as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying and behold 
we live,’ he might have added, 
‘as without proof and yet as ap- 
proved’ (‘as dddxior xal Soxt- 
pou’). The figurative sense of 
ddoxios is expressed by as. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing 
in his eyes, compared with the 
welfare of his converts. Comp. 
Rom. ix. 3, ‘I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.’ It is the Christian 
expression of the well-known 
sentiment, ‘Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.’ 

8 He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho- 
rity would disappear if they were 
reformed. ‘For we have no 
strength at all against the truth, 
the reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.’ 


' duvdpefa refers back to Svvass, 
| Sware? in xiii. 3, 4. 

9 He then gives a second rea- 
son, partly for the general clause 
in verse 7, partly for the depen- 
dent clause in verse 8, as in the 
repetition of xai yap in verse 4. 
‘And this powerlessness and 
weakness is what most delights 
me; for my delight is to be weak; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.’ It is in 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 8, and 
the explanation of Christ’s an- 
swer (xu. 9). He would still 
remain weak and despised ; but 
Christ’s strength had appeared 
in the faith of the converts. 

TovTo Kai evydpefa, ‘and this 
subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for;’ in allusion to evyo- 
p-eBa, in verse 7. 

THY jpov Kardpriow, ‘namely, 
your restoration.’ For xaraprifa, 
see note on 1 Cor. i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 
in the N. Test. 

10 In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu- 
ment of his address (x. 1-17, 
xii. 12-xiii. 10), recurring es- 
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lest being present I should use sharpness according to the power which 
the Lord hath given me to edification and not to pulling down. 

11 Finally, brethren, fare ye well, be perfectly joined together, be 
comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and peace 


will be with you. 
salute you. 


— — _— — eee 


pecially to the words of x. 8, eis 
oixodopny Kal ovx els xabalperw. 

droropws only occurs again, in 
the N. Test., in Tit. i. 13; dzro- 
touia, in Rom. xi. 22; ‘harsh,’ 
‘ violent.’ 

After xpyjowya must be un- 
derstood tiv, ‘use you harsh- 


ly;’ as in Esther i. 19, ix. 27. 


(LXX.). 

11 Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta- 
tions and farewells begin; still, 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, as will appear 
hy the repetition of words and 
thoughts already familiar to his 
readers. 

Aourdvy is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense ‘for the future,’ 
and the modern Romaic sense 
‘therefore.’ For a similar use 
oe see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
1. 16. 

xaipere. The word unites a 
valediction, and a cheering hope ; 
‘ farewell,’ and ‘fare ye well,’ as 
in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, and in the 
Greek announcement of victory, 
Xaipere, Xaipoper. 


xarapriferGe, ‘amend your- 


127Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the saints 


selves,’ referring to xarapricw in 
verse 9. 

mapaxaAecbe, ‘be comforted 
and exhorted.’ . The keynote of 
i. 1-11 is here repeated. 

TO avro gpoveire, elpyvevere, 
‘have the same thoughts,’ ‘ re- 
press your factions spirit.’ This 
sums up 1 Cor. i-iv. 15, and 
refers back to 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

cai 6 Geos... . Eorras pel’ baw. 
This depends on the two pre- 
vious precepts. ‘ Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love will be with you’ (referring 
back to 1 Cor. xiii.): ‘be at 
peace, and then the God of peace 
will be with you.’ Comp. Imke 
x. 6, ‘if the Son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon 
it; if not, it shall return to you. 

in.’ 

12 For the forms of saluta- 
tion, see note on | Cor. xvi. 20. 

13 This bendiction is the 
most complete of all 
which occur in St. Benediction. 
Paul’s Kpistles. 

It differs from dogmatical 
statements of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by beginning, not with 
the mention of God, but of Jesus 
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13The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all 


Christ. First comes, as in all 
the benedictions of St. Paul, the 
‘favour’ or ‘protec- 


Favour of tion,’—the light of the 
countenance—(xapis) of 
Christ. Comp. xii. 9, ‘my grace 


(xépis) is sufficient.’ In this 
‘favour’ is usually comprised 
the whole benediction of the 
Apostle. But here it is ex- 
panded into the two blessings 

which are included in 
Love of God. it, ‘The Love of God’ 

for man (7 dydary Tov 
Geot) is brought home to the 
human race by the favour and 
goodness (xdpis) of Christ. ‘ The 
joint participation in the pure 
and holy Spirit, which that 
Love sheds abroad in our hearts, 
is the great gift (xdpis) which 

Christ Ly to the whole 
Communion body of believers. The 
eae ' tvour: the ‘ benedic- 

tion’ of Christ, with 
which the Apostle always parts 
from his readers, is, he now 
finally assures them, the nearest 
approach of God to man, the 
nearest approach of man to God. 
It is no less, on the one hand, 
than the expression of the Crea- 


tor’s affection for His creatures ; 
it is no less, on the other hand, 
than the union of the hearts aud 
spirits of men with the Heart 
and Spirit of God. 

And this blessing he invokes, 
not on a few individuals, or on 
any one section of the 
Corinthian Church, but With ali. 
expressly on every por- 
tion and every individual of those 
with whom, throughout these 
two Hpistles, he had so earnestly 
and so variously argued and con- 
tended. As in the First, so in 
the Second Epistle, but still 
more emphatically, as being here 
his very last words, his prayer 
was, that this happiness might 
be ‘ with them all’ (wera wayrwy 
bpov). 

The subscription rests on the 

authority (with some 
slight variations) of Subscription. 
E. (?) J. K.Syr. Copt. 
The place ‘Philippi’ is not con- 
tradicted by the Epistle. The 
mention of Titus is founded on 
viii. 16, the mention of Luke 
(and in some few cursive MSS. 
of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 
planations of viii. 18, 22. 


ee ne ee ee eee —_- 
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ParaPHRase or CuHap. XII. 11—XIII. 13. 


And now my folly is over. That Ishould have indulged in it, is 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than ethers how little 
I needed any such commendation for myself ; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet I am wrong, you will say. There is one injustice 
which I have done you. Whilst others, whilst my own com- 
panions, were supported by you, I alone have remained 
independent. But this is an injustice which I must continue 
to commit. Look at my affection for you. This is the third 
time I am ready to come; and now, as before, I am deter- 
mined still not to ask your support. It is not your money, 
but yourselves that Iseek. I ama father to you, and must 
act as a father, in not merely spending money, but in being 
myself spent and squandered for your sakes ; evenalthough for 
this love I receive from you hatred. 

But no, you will say, this is no real proof of my love. Al- 
though I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. — 
Can you really believe this? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to you, did Titus gain anything from you ? 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
in the same footmarks ? was not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps ? were not the footmarks those of our common Master? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have 
been making my defence as if you were my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should bea scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest when I come L should 

Jind all my labour misspent, and huve to mourn over the im- 
penitence of those who have fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. 
Once, twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Lavw of the three witnesses : 
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by my first visit—by this Epistle, as though I had accom- 
plished my second visit—by the third visit, which I now hope 
to accomplish—ZI warn you that I shall not spare my power 
when Icome. You are always seeking for a proof of my 
Apostleship ; you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in 
me, though in the weakness of humanity He died the shameful 
death of the cross, in the strength of God He lives and acts 
still, and in ‘Him, weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still 
live and act towards you. But why do I speak of myself? You 
yourselves my converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical 
power, and long may you be so! If, indeed, you should have 
lost the best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of 
your own lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my 
severity. But my earnest prayer is that there may be no oc- 
casion for it. May my power and the proof of it perish tf you 
prove that you do not needit! Against a true and blameless 
life the highest Apostolical power is powerless; and if you 
have this power of truth and goudness, I am well content to 
part with mine. It is to draw you to a sense of this that I 
write this whole Epistle, in the hopes that my Apostolical 
authority may be turned to its fitting purpose of building up, 
not of pulling down. 

And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves. Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 
you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all, 





THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS 


IN RELATION TO , 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord!’— 1 Cor. ix. 1. 


THE two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob- 
served, are eminently historical; and in the course _—si 
of the remarks made upon them, it has been my A stonce! 
object to draw out as clearly as possible every illus- of the two 
tration or testimony which they afford to the history Piles. 
of the early Church. But there is another kindred question 
which is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not 
be out of place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a 
whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing 
opponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? ’—is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
‘Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the 7... a1, 
same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels ? tion to the 
What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished ©>spels. 
by St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history ? Ifthe Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis- 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coin- 
cidences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts? Is the “Gospel” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the ‘ Gospel ” of the Evangelistic nar- 
ratives ?” 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some- 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 


1 Cor. 
vil. 10. 
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the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 
his opponents the suspicion that, ‘he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,’ that he was not truly an‘ Apostle of Christ,’ and that, 
therefore, ‘he taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.’ ' 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in ‘ not Paul but Jesus; ’ and by those who believe and 
profess that ‘ the Gospel’ is contained, not in the Evangelical 
History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. -But, touch- 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand 
a consideration here. The two Epistles to Cormth are those 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained ; both be- 
cause they contain all or almost all of the most important allu- 
sions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also because 
they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, 
portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time it will 
not interfere with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if :t 
includes such illustrations as may be furnished by the other 
Epistles also. 

I, The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 
I Allusions those which relate to isolated sayings of Christ. 
to sayings his (partly for reasons which will be stated here- 
of Christ. —_ after) is the least satisfactory part uf the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St.Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii. 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command 
of the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, * det not the wife depart from her 


? See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1; | the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
2 Cor. xu. 1-6. Introduction to | thians, pp. 352, 353. 
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husband.’ In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, ‘even so the Lord “ appointed” that they 
which “ proclaim” the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’ In 
neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted ; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro- 
hibition, ‘ whosoever shall put away his wife... causeth her to 
commit adultery’ (Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18); 
in the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
‘ Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, . . . for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire’ (Luke x. 4, 7; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: ‘ Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, “ it is more 

- blessed to give than to receive.”’ It is also to be observed, that 
in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord’ (xuplov 
évroAy). The form of expression seems to imply that here, as 
in vil. 10, he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, 
which he was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like 
the saying quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) ‘ Being reviled we bless’ 
(Aodopovpevor evrAoroUpev, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela- 
tion to Luke vi. 28, ‘ bless them that curse you’ (evroyetTe 
Tovs Katapwpétvous). (2) * Know ye not that the saints shall 

judge the world?’ (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxi 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, ‘ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.’ (3) In the command that the woman is to ‘ attend 
on the Lord without distraction’ (evidpedpov . . . amrepic- 
maotws, 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are substan- 
tially the same ! as are employed in the narrative containing the 
commendation of Mary—‘* Mary sitting ... Martha cumbered’ 
(rapaxa@lcaca ... wepvecrato, Luke x. 39, 40). (4) In 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, ‘ faith, so that Icould remove mountains, may be 
an illusion to Matt. xvii. 20, ‘if ye have faith, ye shall say 


1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 


1 Cor. 
ix. 14, 


Acts 
xx. 


1 Cor. 
xiv. 37, 


l Cor. 
iv. 12. 
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unto this mountain, remove hence. These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 
But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their want of exact agreement with 
the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what indeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis- 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con- 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Irenzus, show that the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the. 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre- 
servation of the saying, ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, has thereby become to us truly an ‘ Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to these say- 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church. He himself still argues and entreats ‘ as the scribes ;’ 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from which there 
was to be no appeal—‘ as of one having authority.’ ‘ Not I, 
but the Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin- 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and which accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse ' especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were ‘to live of the Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad- 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 
Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the pur- 
pose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of 
the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 


1 Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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II. From the particular sayings, we turn to the particular 
acts of the life of Christ. These appear more fre- nee 
quently, though still not so generally as at first to the acts 
sight we should naturally expect. of the life 

To the earlier events it may be said that the nak 
allusions are next to none. ‘ Born (yevoydvov) of the seed of 
David after the flesh’ (Rom. i. 3), ‘ born of a woman’ 
(8 yuvatxos), ‘born under the law’ (v7r6 répov, Gal. iv. 
4), are the only distinct references to the Nativity 
and its accompaniments. So far as they go, they illustrate the 
stress laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke 
il. 23; Matt. 1.1), on the announcement of his birth (Luke 
li, 4, Matt. i. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke ii. 21-24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. The likeness to St. Mark and 
St. John in this respect may, if we consider it, be as instruc- 
tive as the unlikeness'to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, ‘ Ye can- 7, i ni,. 
not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of try and 
devils’ (Satpoviov, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress ™7scles. 
laid on that word is deepened by the recollection that He 
whose table they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very ‘demons’ with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per- 
fectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra- 
tive—2 Cor. vi. 9, ‘for your sakes He became poor’ (érrw- 
xevoe). To this we must add the corresponding though some- 
what more general expression, in Phil. ii. 7: ‘He took upon 
Him the form ofa slave’ (uopdyy Sovrov). It is possible, per- 
haps probable from the context, that in both these passages 
the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation of more 
than earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows also, 
that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the other, 
each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the 
Apostle’s mind ; and in the case of ‘ poverty’ the word érra- 
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xevoe can signify nothing less than that He led a life not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 
It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which ‘He had not where to lay 
His head ;’ and in which He persevered ‘when He was rich ;’ 
that is, when He might have had the ‘kingdom of Judea,’ 
‘the kingdoms of the world,’ and ‘ twelve legions of angels’ to 
defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 

Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
The Pas- tice is confirmed by the outward form of the four 
8102. e ° ° ° ° 

Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
‘ Gospel,’ it would seem, in his narrative of the events of the 
Evangelical history, began with the sufferings of Christ. ‘I 
delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 3). And the main subject of his preaching in 
Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death—‘ the Cross of Christ’ (1 Cor. i. 17, 18); 
‘Christ crucified’ (i. 23): even vividly, and if one may so 
say, graphically portrayed before their eyes; ‘Jesus Christ 
evidently set forth (‘as in a picture,’ mporysadn) crucified 
amongst them’ (Gal. ii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise : 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the 
agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, ‘ In the days of His flesh, 
when He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.’ That the account is 
drawn from a source independent of the four Gospels is clear 
from the mention of tears, which on that occasion nowhere 
occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is 
precisely similar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to 
‘the good confession’ which Christ Jesus ‘witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate.’ This is the more remarkable because, althouch 
it may be sufficiently explained by the answer, ‘ thou sayest,’ in 
Matt. xxvii. 11, yet it points much more naturally to the long 
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and solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John 
(xviii. 28—xix. 12). 

But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor. xi. 
23-26 contains the earliest written account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to point out 
in detail what has already been shown in the notes Tho Lord's 
on that passage. But is is important to observe how Supper. 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn insti- 
tution—but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail to 
the Corinthians ; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that many 
other incidents of the sacred story must have been related to 
them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar confu- 
sions of the Corinthian Church, would have remained unre- 
corded. 

The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, 
as in the case of the Death, we have one passage 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xv. 4-7 we have the account of five appearances after the 
Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha- 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter- 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to St. Peter, to the five hundred 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative ; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por- 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
A postle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 


The Resur- 
rection. 
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is an allusion in the Gospel narrative,' which here only receives 
its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies, in relation to the Gospel narra- 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts; 
namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state- 
ment of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitioug narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con- 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
main outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as 
we have it now; and also that there was, besides the four ac- 
counts preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance 
the same narrative, yet different in form, and from an indepen- 
dent source; there are still the same lesser discrepancies be- 
tween the Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several 
Evangelists themselves. 

In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 

Epistles of St. Paul, including ,those to Corinth, as 
cae in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark,? and St. 

John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 
mere accompaniment of the Resurrection, rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. 
‘Set at God's right hand... in heavenly places .. . as- 


i, cended up on high’ (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), ‘ received up into 


glory’ (1 Tim. m1. 16), ‘ entered within the veil’ and ‘ into 


. Heaven’ (Heb. x. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is 
* more easily stated than explained. Yet it may be fairly ascribed 


to the fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9-11) was regarded 

as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 

Epistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 

aataag. In concluding these detailed references to the 

sions chiefly Gospel History, it may be observed that they almost 

sree ee all, so far as they refer to one Gospel narrative 
‘"“"" vather than another, agree with that of St. Luke. 


1 Luke xxiv. 34. ? The account in Mark xvi. 9-20 is of later insertion. 
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The exceptions are the doubtful allusions to the interview re- 
corded by St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; and the agreement with 
St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St. Luke, in omis- 
sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of. the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet,so far as 
they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, which would not he at variance,—which 
in all essential points would be in unison,—with the Gospel 
narrative, 

III. But the impression of this unison will be ., ,), 

° ° ° . u- 
much confirmed if from particular sayings or facts sionstothe 
we pass to the general character of Christ as de- charscter 
scribed in these Epistles. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that ‘He was made 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, 
and redemption;’ 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of ‘ the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him ;’ 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called ‘the Second 
Adam ;’ 2 Cor. v. 10, 19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himself by Him. Other passages to the same effect 
might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their first 
application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine our- 
selves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had a deep and sober conviction 
of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, not 
of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 

PP 
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spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, ‘ Who is this King of Glory? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?’ With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct account of the life and 
death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other ! 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels—the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nico- 
demus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the 
only picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary,’ contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre- 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews :— 


‘I come to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. I shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird ; I shal! breathe upon it, and, by God's 
permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was born blind, 
and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. I will 
tell you what you have eaten, and what you have hid in your houses. 
All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. I come to 
confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before Me. I will 
permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbidden you. 
I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey Me. He is 
my Lord and yours. Adore Him; this is the right path.’! 


It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to anything 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 


1 Koran, iii. 49, 44. 
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been He of whom he spoke. Even if the name were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and cha- 
racter which was truly the second beginning of humanity ; 
here, if anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As 
the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that 
‘to Him bare all the Prophets witness,’ so if we had up to this 
time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first become 
acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus 
far be constrained to say: ‘We have found Him of whom 
Paul in his Epistles wrote,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.”?! 

The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative; on the other hand, as a striking predic- 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to. approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of ‘ the 
Second Adam,’ was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find sucha 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni- 
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able that the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 
Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Kurope, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
in use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man; that ‘as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.’! 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character 
is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s more special 
allusions ; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the 
Gospels. 

(a) ‘ Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom’ (1 Cor. i. 30). 
‘In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ 
His wi (Col. ii. 3). ‘The Spirit of wisdom is given to us 

wisdom. - ° ; 

in the knowledge of Him’ (Eph. i. 17). These ex- 
pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions 
of Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to 
any of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com- 
pletely do those ‘things new and old’ brought out of ‘ His 
treasure’? answer to this general description of His character! 
‘ Wisdom’ is net the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 
his application of it cannot be questioned. 

(2) He speaks of ‘the truth of Christ’ (Rom. ix. 1), 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances, 
necar. 8 the context shows, the truthfulness; and he dwells 

" especially on the certainty and fixedness which cha- 
racterised all His life. ‘Jn Him was not yea and nay, but 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45; 2 Cor. v. 13-19. * Matt. xiii. 52. 
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‘yea and Amen’ (2 Cor. i. 20).! It is at least a striking illus- 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 
into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 
as being the Truth.? The Apostle’s words are a faithful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, ‘ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, 
I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar- 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish eas 
law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through ‘ the Spirit of the Lord,’ that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness.* We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en- 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and a 
value to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly 
want. 

(d) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. ‘ We that are strong ought tc 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please aa oe 
ourselves . . . for-even Christ pleased not Himself,  — 
but, as it is written, “ the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me”’ (Rom. xv. 1,3). ‘Give none offence... 
even as I please all men . . . Be followers of me, even as I 
am of Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 1). This peculiar aspect of 
the true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends «x. 
more on general indications than on special-instances. But the 
Apostle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very in- 
directness of the application. We cannot overlook in our 
Lord’s history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence 
in the forms of the Mosaic Law; the limits within which He 
restrained His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the 
many things which He withheld, because His disciples were not 
then able to bear them; the condescension to human weakness 


1 See Notes on this passage. 2 John viii. 32, xiv. 6, xviii. 37. 
5 See Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 10. 
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and narrowness which runs through the whole texture of the 
Gospel story. 

(e) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ‘the gentleness 
and sweet reasonableness (apairns xal trvelxera) of Christ’ (2 
Hisgentle Cor. x. 1). These words are not the mere expressions 
ness. of ideal adoration ; they recall definite traits of a living 
human person, traits which could not be said to be specially ex- 
emplified m the Apostle himself, but which were exemplified to 
the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle ascribes them. 

(f) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii. 1-13 he describes it at length.! Itis a new virtue. 
Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 
of it as fixed, established, recognised. To what was 
this owing? To whom does he ascribe it? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. ‘ The love of Christ, 
‘The love of God in Christ.’ Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, eelf-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word ‘ Love’ (a@ydwn) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one 
the thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. Jobn. 

(7) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had ‘received’ of Christ as on earth, but of 
His strength what shad been revealed to him concerning Christ 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
weakness. up to Christ as to his living Friend, there had been 
borne in upon his soul, how we know not, a distinct message 
expressed in articulate words, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, 
my strength is perfected in weakness.’? Similarly at the time 
of his conversion the spirit of the whole expression, ‘ Why 
persecutest thou Me?’ ‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,’ 
is the same as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as 
merged in the person of the least of His disciples. So these 
words of Christ, reported by the Apostle in his Epistle, are 


His love. 





1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 2 | pearance is in the Wisdom of Solo- 
Cor. v. 14. In those notes it is said {| mon, vi. 18, whatever the date of 
that dydary occurs nowhere earlier | that book may be. 
than in the writings of St. Paul. ? See Notes on 2 Cor. xii 1-6. 
It should be said that its first ap- 
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an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with human 
weakness which pervades the narrative of all the Gospels. 
There is the same combination of majesty and tenderness, the 
same tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know so well 
in the last conversations! by the Sea of Galilee, the same 
strength and virtue going forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of 
old to restore the sick and comfort the afflicted.? 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. But, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it is something if it may suggest to any one a steadier stand- 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached. from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord's 
life and character just enumerated,—to dwell on the Apostolic 
testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and words, 
still more to the several traits, most of all to the collective 
effect of the Character, which we usually gather only from 
the Gospels. His severe purity of word and deed,— His tender 
care for even the temporal wants of His disciples,— the 
institution of asolemn parting pledge of communion with Him- 
self and with each other,—the hope of a better life which He 
has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world,— His stedfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness,—His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness,—His self-denying poverty,—-His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
—His love to mankind,—His incommunicable greatness and 
(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas- 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles, 
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It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 
Causes of -dpostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less 
the Apo- than we might fairly expect; and we may still be 
— si- inclined to ask why, when there are so many re- 

"  gemblances, there are not more? why, if he knew 
so much as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little? 

It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely mect the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 

and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 
pct belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
subject of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
ee? appearance of having grown up out of oral com- 

munications of this kind; and the word ‘ Gospel,’ 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present.! This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo- 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18-35), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most 
clearly refers to what he had ‘delivered’ to them whilst he 
was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23-26, xv. 3-7), it is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he should not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching—that is to say, his first com- 
munication with his converts—would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1-10. 
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(except through these general allusions) in his own writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Epistles would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission -- 
would turn more on special occasions—would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. ‘I, not the Lord.’' 
And in ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 
authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So- 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what 
he occasionally calls it, ‘his own’ peculiar ‘ Gospel,’ he had 
already ‘ preached the Gospel’ to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
‘laying the foundation’ (that was laid once for all in ‘ Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. iii, 10), but in ‘ building up, ‘strengthen- 
ing,’ ‘ exhorting,’ ‘settling. In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epietle of an Apostle are both preserved to us. No one 
can doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the First Epistle 
of St. John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and 
that the Gospel was intended by its author as the more 
important of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how 
little could we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the 
Epistle ! 

II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual dealings with 
his converts was swayed by a principle which, though The spiri- 
implied throughout his Epistles, is nowhere so strongly tus! cha- 
expressed as in these two. When called to reply fred 
to his Jewish opponents, who prided themselves stle’s 
on their outward connexion with Christ, as He- ‘#6 
brews, as Israelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of 
Christ, as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, 
xi. 22, 13), when taunted by them with the very charge which, 
in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that he 
‘had not seen Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply 
is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, or rather an 
assertion of the principle, by which he desired to confront 


11 Cor, vii. 12, 
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any such accusations. With the strongest sense of freedom 
from all personal and local ties, with the deepest consciousness 
that from the moment of his conversion all his past life had 
vanished far away into the distance, he answers, ‘ Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more’ (2 Cor. v. 16). Startling as this declaration 
is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a 
general truth. It is the same profound instinct or feeling 
which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, and 
even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the feeling which appears in the fact that no 
authentic or even pretended likeness of Christ has been handed 
down from the first century; that the site of His dwelling- 
place at Capernaum has been obliterated from memory; that 
the notion of seeking for relics of His life and death did not 
begin till the age of Constantine. Itis the feeling akin to the 
derivation of the name of ‘ Christian,’ not from the man ‘ Jesus,’ 
but from the Lord ‘Christ.’ It is the same feeling which, in 
the Gospel narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost en- 
tire absence of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic 
separation of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even 
from His mother herself—in His own warning, ‘ What, and if 
ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life. Itis the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 
Contrast this with the Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great 
extent condescend to the natural or Judaic tendency, which 
the Gospels of the New Testament thus silently rebuke. 
There we find a ‘ Gospel of the Infancy,’ filled with the fleshly 
marvels that delighted afterwards the childish minds of the 
Bedouin Arabs; there first are mentioned the local traditions 
of the scene of the Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode 
in Egypt. There is to be found the story, on which so great 
a superstructure has been built in later ages, of the parents 
and birth of her whom the Gospel history calls ‘ blessed,’ but 
studiously conceals from view.' And it is not without impor- 
tance to observe that even the peculiarities of the Birth of 
Christ, as given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, are not once 
mentioned by St. Paul. 


1 See ‘Evangelia Apocrypha’ (ed. Tischendorf), pp. 1-11, 68, 79-81, 
184, 191-201. 
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The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who thought 
that the true ‘ Imitation of Christ’ was to produce a facsimile 
of all its outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
- go understood, on the other hand, by some in our own day, who 
have attacked it on the express ground that it could not, with- 
out impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any ordinary person 
in England in the nineteenth century. But itis not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in defence 
or in attack, are but neglecting the warning which Bacon so 
beautifully gives on the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospels : ‘ Beware how in making the portraiture thou breakest 
the pattern.’! In this sense, the Christian Church, as well as 
the Apostle, ought to ‘know Christ henceforth no more accord- 
ing to the flesh.’ A1l such considerations ought to be swallowed 
up in the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state 
in which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we may 
say 80) He is more truly to us the Son of God than He is the 
Son of Man. His life is our example, not in its outward acts, 
butin the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, the 
object with which it supplies us. 

III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, fer saciets 
superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, o¢ Ohviat * 
far more convincing than any particular proofs or the Apostle's 
facts could have for them—the evidence of his own """"8* 
constant communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own peculiarities of 
character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave to 
the Epistles a character of their own, which will always dis- 
tinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which 
pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) ‘ of Christ,’ and ‘in Christ.’ The life that he 





1 Bacon’s Essays : ‘ Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.’ 
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lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God, ‘who 
died and gave Himeelf for him ;’ and this ‘ faith,’ on which he 
dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, 
but in the whole. ‘ Faith in His Incarnation,’ ‘faith in His 
merits,’ ‘faith in His blood,’ are expressions which, though 
employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms, sometimes justly employed, as summaries of the A postle’s 
statements, yet are, in no instance, his own statements of 
his own belief or feeling.! Measured by the modern require- 
ment which demands these precise forms of speech from the 
lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists 
will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply ‘the faith of Christ.’ It 
js, a8 it were, his second conscience; and, as men do not 
minutely analyse the constituent elements of conscience, so 
neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work of 
his Master. And, though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not any 
one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adoration 
and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, like that 
of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is (not ‘ Believe in 
My miracles,’ ‘ Believe in My death,’ ‘ Believe in My resur- 
rection,’ but) ‘ Believe in Me.’ 

IV. Finally, if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
The spirit Apostle’s character. Much there was doubtless pe- 
of Christ in culiar to himself, much that was peculiar to his own 
a a ead especial mission. But, if in any human character 

"we can discern the effect produced by contact with 


1 The apparent exception in Rom. 





jii. 25 is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the ori- 
ginal language, only apparent. The 
nearest approach to the requirement 
of faith in any special act of Christ 
is in Rom. x. 9, ‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,’ 
(so far is general, and es with 
what has been said above ; but what 
follows is more precise,) ‘ and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath 


raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.’ The Resurrection, in 
this passage, as in others, is probably 
selected as the especial fact which 
constituted ‘the glad tidings,’—the 
oe Had the Gospels closed 
with the Crucifixion, however im- 
structive they might have been, we 
feel] that the effect of the story would 
have been simply mournful and 


ain gee not, a8 now, inspiriting 
and joyful. 
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another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may be 
discovered in that of St. Paul: § The love of ! Christ,’ the love 
which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells us, his 
‘constraining’ motive. That Love, with the acts in which it 
displayed itself, was the great event which rose up behind him 
as the single point from which all his thoughts diverged in the 
past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unless 
a Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some higher 
_ Freedom than his own, we know not how he could have been 
thus emancipated. 


Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas! seen since,—is one of the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani- 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is ‘the glory,’ of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writings and actions are ‘the reflection.” Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha- 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life—‘ the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was "—could have come 
from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the par- 
ticular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that,—whether by ‘revelation,’ or 
by ‘ receiving’ from others, whether ‘in the body, or out of 
the body,’? we cannot tell—he had indeed séen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 


1 2 Cor. v. 14, and the Notes on * Gal. i. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 23 xv, 
that chapter. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, 
AND OF 8T. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


THE genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex- 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher (see Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921), firat pub- 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS, 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). 

In the Armenian Church they, in at least one MS., are 
inserted after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, under 
the title of ‘The Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul,’ 
and the ‘ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.’ ! 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 
1 Cor. v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style abso- 
lutely fatal to their genuineness; but all their details are incom- 
patible with such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that 
any such reference could have fallen within the scope of the 
intention of the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor. v. 9 alluded 


1 Curzon’s Armenia, 225. 
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to a separate ' Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
‘Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The ‘ Epistle from the Corinthians’ mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.-xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the ex- 
ception of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not 
noticed at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep- 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, ‘ Stephanus ’). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; the 
heresies mentioned belonged to a later period than any writin 
of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are a feeble 
imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are in part 
copied from the te tg and the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Pheenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 
after his first visit to Corinth. ' 

(2) That in the‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ verse 2, their conver- 
sion is spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of ‘ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians’ as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57; Const. Apost. vii. 
46; Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply ‘the brother,’ which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church towards 
bim, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2. 


1 See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the interven- 
ing Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and 
Epistles. ‘He grieved and said with tears, “It had been 
better for me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.” ’ 

It would not have been worth while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon- 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis- 
putably genuine Epistles of St. Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand : 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. 
pp. 269-275, ed. Murray, 1834, collated with the Latin translation of the 
Whistons. The variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in 
brackets. } 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE.! 


1 QTEPHEN,? and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan- 
gelist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health.’ 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus,‘ who vehemently disturb the faith of some with de- 
ceitful and corrupt words ; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: ° 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles: 

5 But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 


™ Some MSS. have the title thus: | menus], Eubulus, Theophilus, and 
Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul | Nomeson, to Paul their brother, 
the Apostle, from the Corinthians. | health ! 

2 In the MSS. the marginal verses | ‘ Others read, There came certuin 
published by the Whistons are | men, . . and Clobeus, who vehemently 
wanting. shake. 

ad Tareas MSS. we find, The $ [Whistons, whose words thou 
elders Numenus [Whistons, Ne- | oughtest to resist. | 


QQ 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly. 

8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, He hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 
righteous.' 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach: ? 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets.? 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God: 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh: 

: a Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
od : 
4 14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in 
the flesh from the Virgin Mary: 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste ‘ to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal, 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well.’ 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus® received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians.’ 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice,® the wife of Apofolanus,® yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 
and said, weeping: ‘It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord. For while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 5 Others read, Fare thee well in 
have, We believe in the Lord, that | the Lord. 

His was made manifest; and © Some MSS. [and Whistons| 
by this hath the Lord delivered us | have, The deacons Therepus a 


from the hands of the unrighteous. Tech 





* [Whistons, But these are their 
ae words; for thus do they 
say. 

5 Others read, to read the Pro- 
phets. 

“Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, Therefore, brother, do thou 
make haste. 


Ws. 
7 The Whistons have, to the city 
of Phenicia : but ie fe MSS. 
we find, to the city of ¢ Uippians. 
® Others read [and Whistons], un 
account of Onotice. 
istons have, of ree 
phanus: but in all the MSS. we 
read, Apofolanus. 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.’ 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle.' 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS.’ 


1 PAUL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by 30 many 
errors,® to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. | 

5 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our Father from heaven ; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world,‘ and de- 
liver our ® flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in this also He Himself became the example : 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought ; ° 

11 But He is sought for, that He might be revived by 
adoption. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 

14 Because He wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, 
He bestowed and poured forth His Spirit upon the Prophets ; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 


1 In the text of this Epistle there | disturbed by various compunctions. 
are some other variations in the 4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
words, but the sense is the same. have, That Jesus might comfort the 

* Some MSS. have, Paul’s Epistle | world. 
from prison, for the instruction of the 5 [Whistons, all Sesh } 
Corinthians. ®° Others read, He has not re- 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, | mained indifferent. 
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16 But he who was the prince of. evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin,! 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when He willed to justify, was un- 
willing to abandon His creature: 

20 But when He saw his affliction, He had compassion upon 
him: 
21 And at the end of a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily,? was made worthy to conceive. 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out,’ and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: for Jesus Christ, in His flesh, 
had recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into 
eternal life by faith. | 

25 Because in His body He would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages ; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children 
of justice, but the children of wrath: 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al- 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things.‘ 

30 But these cursed men’ have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion,® but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh : 


have, Laid his hand, and them and c. | 

all [flesh | bound in sin. * Some MSS [and Whistons] 
2 Others [and Whistons] read, | have, of God the Father of all things. 

believing with a pure heart. 5 Others [and Whistons] read, 
: ee ‘in the same body | They curse themselves in this thing. 

he should be convicted and made ® Others [and Whistons] read, 

manifest. If he was not God, how | children of the disobedient. 


1 Some MSS. pe Whistons] a Jesus Christ... recall and savef 
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36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection: because such are found 


to refuse the resurrection. 


37 But you also, Corinthians ! have known, from the seeds 


wheat, and from other seeds, 


38 That one grain falls' dry into the earth, and within it 


first dies. 


39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 


endued with the same body : 


40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men.? 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai.? 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication,‘ and 
brought him out of the deep abyss ; 

45 Neither was any partof his body corrupted; neither was 


his eyebrow bent down.° 


46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
ou up, even as He Himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the 


dead, revived the dead, 


49 By how much more shall ye,® who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 


day with a perfect body ? 


50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised 


him from the dead: 


51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as He Himself hath arisen ? 


52 But if ye receive other things vainly,’ 
53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail ; 


n my body these fetters,® 


1 Some. MSS. have, That one 
grain falls not dry into the earth. 

* Others [and Whistons] read, 
But we have not only produced from 
seed, but from the honourable body 
of man. 

5 Others [and Whistons] read, 
the son of Ematthias. 

* [Whistons om., ‘and brought 
. « « abyss.’ 

5 Others [and Whistons] add, nor 
did a hair of his body fall therefrom. 


for I bear 


6 [Whistons, ye who are in the 
Jesh and supported by the Word of 
Christ. | 

7 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, Ye shall not receive other 
things in vain. 

8 Others [and Whistons] finished 
here thus, Henceforth no one can 
trouble me further, for I bear in my 
body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of owr Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit, nvy brethren. Amen. 
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54 To obtain Christ; and I suffer with patience these afflic- 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel,' firmly 
maintain it ; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 Butif any of ye, not believing, shall tresspass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and thie 
children of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you.?) Amen. 


1 Some MSS. have, of the holy ? Re a add, Our Lord be with 
evangelist. Amen. 


Done into English by me, January-February, 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition 
of the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, 
Armenian Friar. 

BYRON. 


Venice, April 10, 1817. 


I had also the Latin text, but it is in many places 
very corrupt, and with great omissions. 


THE END. 
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